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ITERE were so many pleasing places 
within easy reach of Bath that it 
hard eh 


was to ose among them, 


and Bath itself was so constantly pleas- 


ng that it was a serious loss to leave it 
for a day, for an hour. I do not know, 
now, why we should have gone first, when 
we gathered force to break the charm, 
to Bradford-on-Avon. If we did not go 
first to Wells it was pe rhaps because we 
balanced the merits of an eighth-century 
Saxon Chapel against those of a twelfth- 
century Cathedral, and felt that the chap- 
el had a prior claim. Possibly, spoiled 
as we were by the accessibility of places in 

ngland, and relaxed as we were by the 
air of Bath, we shrank from spending five 
or six hours in the run to Wells and back 
when we could get to and from Bradford 
in little or no time. Wells is one of the 
exceptions to the rule that in England 
every place is within easy reach from 
every other, or else Bath is an exception 
among the places that Wells is within 
easy reach of. At any rate we were at 
Bradford almost before we knew it, or 
knew anything of its history, which there 
is really a good deal of. 

The best of this history seems to be 
that when in the year 652 the Saxon 
King of Wessex overcame the Britons 
in a signal victory, he did not exterminate 
the survivors, but allowed them to become 
the fellow subjects of their Saxon con- 
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querors under his rule. Just how great 
a blessing this was it would not be easy 
to say at the actual distance of time, 
but it seems to have been thought a good 
deal of a blessing for a King of Wessex 
to bestow. To crown it, some fifty years 
later, a monastery was founded in Brad 
ford, by St. Aldhelm, a nephew of the 
King. <A chapel was built on the site 
of the unecle’s battle with the Britons, 
and such as it was then such we now 
saw it, the vicar of the parish having 
not long ago rescued it from its ir 
religious uses as a cottage dwelling and 
a free schcol, and restored it spiritually 
and materially to its original function. 
It is precious for being the only old 
church in England which is wholly un- 
changed in form, and though very small 
and very rude it is pathetically interest- 
ing. It seemed somehow much older 
than many monuments of my acquaint- 
ance which greatly antedated it; much 
older, say, than the Roman remains at 
Bath, for it is a relic of the remote be 
ginning of an order of things, and not 
the remnant of a fading civilization. 

No doubt the Saxons who built it on the 
low hill slope where it stands, in a rude 
semblance of the Roman churches which 
were the only models.of Christian archi- 
tecture they could have seen, thought it 
an edifice of the dignity since imparted 


to it by the lapse of centuries. Without, 
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the grass grew close to its foundations 
in the narrow plot of ground about it, 
and the sturdy little fabric showed its 
Romanesque forms in the gray stone 
pic rced by mere slits of windows, which 
gave so faint a light within that, after 
entering, one must wait a moment before 
attempting to move about in the cramped, 
dungeonlike space. With the simple 
altar, and the chairs set before it for 
worshippers, it gave an awful sense of 
that English continuity on which political 
and religious changes vainly break: the 
parts knit themselves together again, and 
transmit the original consciousness from 
The type of beauty in the 
child who sold us permits to see the 


age to age. 


chapel and followed us into it was in 
like manner that of the Saxon maids 
whose hulking fathers had beaten in bat- 
tle the fierce, dark little Britons on that 
spot twelve hundred years before: the 
same blazing red cheeks, the same blue, 
blue eyes, the same sunny hair, which has 
always had to make up for the want of 
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other sunniness in that dim clime, falling 
round the fair neck. No doubt the snuffles 
with which the pretty creature suffered 
were also of the same date and had de- 
scended from mother to daughter in the 
thirty generations dwelling in just such 
stone-cold stone cottages as that where we 
found her. It was one of a row of cot- 
tages near the chapel, of a red-tiled, many 
gabled, leaden -sashed, diamond - paned 
picturesqueness that I have never seen 
surpassed out of the theatre, or a Kate 
Greenaway picture, and was damp with 
the immemorial dampness that inundated 
us from the open door when we ap- 
proached. What perpetuity of colds in 
the head must be the lot of youth in 
such abodes; how rheumatism must run 
riot among the joints of age in the very 
beds and chimney-corne rs! Better, it 
sometimes seemed, the greatest ugliness 
ever devised by a Yankee carpenter 
in dry and comfortable wood than the 
deadly beauty of such dwellings. 
But there were actually some wooden 
houses in Bradford, or 











partially wooden, which 
the driver of our fly took 
us to see when he had 
otherwise exhausted the 
place. They had the tim- 
bered gables of the Tudor 
times when the English 
seemed to build with an 
instinet for domestic com- 
fort earlier unknown and 
later lost; but otherwise 
Bradford was of stone, 
stony. It studded the 
slopes of its broken up- 
lands with warts and knots 
of little dwellings, and had 
a certain foreignness, pos- 
sibly imparted by the long 
abode of the Flemish 
cloth-workers whom an en- 
terprising manufacturer 
invited to the place cen- 
turies before, and whose 
skill established its ancient 
industry in a finer product 
and a greater prosperity. 
Now, one reads, the com- 
petition of the same art in 
Yorkshire has reduced the 
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weavers of Bradford to 
of their number 

















































































SAXON CHAPEL 


Wholly unchanged in form since it was built in th 


' But the 
the Flemings was so influential in the 
that they hed a 
and altogether 
Bradford so 
Continental, the raw rainy day of our 
visit, that I thought with a little sun on it 


fifty vears pres¢ ne< of 


avo. 
seventeenth century 
their 
intimations in 


quarter of own, 


there were 


there were moments when it might have 
looked Italian. 

Perhaps not, and I do not mean that 
in its own way it was not delightful. 
We wandered from the station into it 
by a bridge over the Avon that was all 
a bridge could be asked to be by the 


most exacting tourist, who could not have 
asked guard- 


house which had become a chapel, and 


more, midway, than a 


then a lock-up, and finally an object of 
interest purely. When 
the and 
we were taken in charge by 


we had got well 
carriage, 
the kindest 
policeman that ever befriended strangers. 


into town, waned a 


If not the only policeman in Bradford, 
he was the only one on duty, and his 
duty was mainly, as it seemed, to do us 
IIe told us where 
we could find a fly, and not content with 


any pleasure he could. 
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eighth century 


with us to the 
till he 
had made a boy come out and promise us 
We could only thank 


him again and again, and vainly wish that 


this, he went in 


stable-yard, and did not leave us 


}* rson 


a fly immediately. 


we might do something for him in return. 
But what for a policeman 
except offer ¢ And if 


ean on do 


him a cigar on 
does not smoke! 

The stable-boy 
lad in that 
metal-buttoned coat 


well-grown 
put 
a top hat, 
honor of us, he 
thi man. It 
hard ,. therefore, that 
into the fly 


the 


seemed a 
characte - but when he 
on a and 
and coachman’s boots in 
smallest-sized 


shrank into 


seemed the when 


bow us with 
pulled 
it should come off its hinge 
its handle 
what we 


he proposed to 


fit dignity, and open door, 
and hang by 


did 


could to ignore the mortifying 


from his grasp. But we 
incident, and after that we abetted him in 
alwavs letting us out on the other side. 
ILis intelligence was creditable to him 
as a large boy, if not as a small man, 
and but for him we should not have seen 
were in a 


Eng- 


house s which 


dreadfully called, with the 


those timbered 


street 
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KINGSTON H« 


USE, BRADFORD 


Built by Giovanni of Padua, about 1600 


lish frankness which never spares the 
sensibilities of strangers, The Shambles. 
With 


trag 


us shambles are only known in 
ic poetry; in real life they veil their 
horror in delicate French and become 
abaltoirs; but as that street in Bradford 
was probably The Shambles in 652, the 
vear of the great Saxon victory over the 
Britons, it was still so called in the year 
of our visit, 1904. We did not complain; 
the houses were not so wooden as we could 
have wished for the sake of the rheu- 
matism and snuffles within, but they 
must have been drier than houses entire- 
vy of stone. Besides we had just come 
arm from the Italian aspect of one of 
the most charming houses I saw in Eng- 
land, and we did not really much mind 
the discomfort of others. The house was 
that Kingston Hlouse, world-famous for 
having been reproduced in papier-maché 
at the last universal Exposition in Paris, 
which a wealthy cloth- manufacturer 
had had built for himself about 1600 
by Giovanni of Padua, and it was full 


of beautiful Italian feeling in an Eng- 
lish environment. Masses of cold, cold 
evergreen shrubs hide it from the street, 
but at the moment the rain was briefly in- 
termitting, and we surprised it, as it were, 
in a sort of reverie of the South under an 
afternoon sky hesitating from gray to 
blue. At this happy instant the place 
was embellished by a peacock, sweeping 
with outspread tail the farthest green 
of a long velvet lawn, and lending the 
splendor of his color to a picture richly 
framed by a stretch of balustrade. The 
house, with English shyness (which it 
surely might have overcome after being 
shown as the most charming house in 
England), faced away from the street, 
toward a garden which sloped downward 
from it, toward a doveeote with pigeons 
in red and mauve cooing about its eaves 
and roofs, mingling their deep-throated 
sighs with the murmur of a mill some- 
where beyond the Avon. . 

There were other beautiful and fa- 
mous houses not far from Bradford, but 
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ur afternoon was waning, and we con- 
soled ourselves as we could with the old 
Barton Barn, which was built 200 years 
fter King Ethelred had given the 
manor to the abbess of Shaftesbury, and 
ecame locally known as the tithe-barn 
m its use in receiving the dues of 
the church in kind during the long sim- 
ple centuries when they were so paid. 
It is a vast, stately structure, and is now 
used for the cow-barn of a dairy-farmer, 
vhose unkempt cattle stood about, knee- 
deep in the manure, with the caked and 
clotted hides which the West of England 
attle seem to wear all winter. It did 
not lock such a dairy as one would like 
to get milk from in America, but if we 
could have that old cow-barn, without the 
ows, at home, I think we might gain- 
fully exchange our neatest and whole- 
somest dairy for it. The rich super- 
abundance of the past in England is 
vhat always strikes one, and the piety 
with which the past is preserved and 
restored promises more and more of an- 
tiquity. I am sure the Barton Barn at 
Bradford is only waiting for some public- 
pirited magnate who will yet drive the 
untidy kine from its shelter, clean up, 
and sod and plant its yard, and with the 
help of some reverent architect renew it 
in the image of its prime, and stock it 
as a museum with the various kinds of 
tithes which in the ages of faith the 
neighboring churls used to pay into it 
for the comfort of the clergy here, and 
the good of their own souls hereafter. 
When we got well away from the tithe- 
barn we felt the need of tea, and we 
walked back from the station where our 
large boy, or little man, had put us down, 
to the shop of a greengrocer, which is 
probably the most twentieth - century 
building in Bradford. It is altogether 
of wood, and behind the shop, where the 
vegetables vaunted themselves in all the 
variety of cabbage, there is a clean little 
room, with the walls and roof sheathed 
in matched an painted pine, like those 
of a seaside shell at home. In this cheer- 
ful place, two rustices, a man and a boy, 
were drinking tea at the only table, but 
at our coming they politely choked down 
all the tea that was in their cups, and 
in spite of our entreaties hurried out 
with their cheeks bulged by what was left 
of their bread and butter. It was too 
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| id, we protested, but our hostess main- 


tained that her late guests had really 
done, and she welcomed us with a hos- 
pitality rendered precious by her dusting 
off the chairs for us with her apron: I 
do not know that I had ever had that done 
for me before, and it seemed very ro- 
mantic, and very English. The tea and 
bread and butter were English too, and 
excellent, as they almost unfailingly are 
in England, no matter how poor the place 
where they are supplied. In a morsel of 
garden under the window some gilly- 
flowers were in bloom, and when we ex- 
pressed our surprise, the kind woman 
went out and gathered some for us: 
they bloomed pretty well all the win- 
ter, there, she said; but let not this 
give the fond reader too glowing an 
idea of the winter’s warmth in the West 
of England. It only proves how sturdy 
the English flowers are, and how much 
raw, damp cold they can stand without 
turning a petal. 

Before our train went, we had time 
to go a longish walk, which we took 
through some pleasant, rather new, 
streets of small houses, each with its 
gardened front yard hedged about with 
holly or laurel, and looking a good, dull, 
peaceful home. It may really have been 
neither, and life may have been as wild, 
and bad, and fascinating in those streets 
as in the streets of any American town 
of the same population as Bradford. 
There was everything in the charming 
old place to make life easy 5 good shops, 
of all kinds, abundant provisions, stores, 
and not too many licensed victuallers, 
mostly women, privileged to sell wine 
and spirits. Yet, as the twilight began 
to fall, Bradford seemed very lonely, and 
we thought with terror, what if we should 
miss our train back to Bath! We got 
to the station, however, in time to cower 
half an hour over a grate in which the 
Company had munificently had a fire 
early in the day; and to correct by closer 
observation of an elderly pair an error 
which had flattered our national pride at 
the time of our arrival. In hurrying 
away to get the only fly at the station the 
lady had fallen down and the gentle- 
man had kept on, leaving her to pick 
herself up as she could, while he secured 
the fly. Perhaps he had not noticed her 
falling, but we chose to think the inci 













ruld impart mis 





warmth 


tructural. 


iaracteristically lower middle- 

might 
English 
ww the same couple 
for 


iwlish:; for all we knew it 


traval of the way all the 


t take the train with us 


| we heard them censuring its 
n accents unmistakably Amer- 


We fell from our 
h half-brothers instantly; 


superiority to 
and 
useful 


he littl experience Was 


firming me in the resolution 
ut m Engl sh travels to prac- 

iat slowness in sentencing and 
offender against one’s native 


d standards which has always 
e ornamen f English travellers 
urselves 
day that we drove out from Bath to 


in ch: ring old house 


sense of, but 


was apparently warm and bright, 


as really 


dim and eold. That is, 

and brightness were super- 

while the cold and dimness were 
The fields on either side of 

ad were mostly level, though here 


clip d or rose 


ce heate ly 


i! Heir diaphanous 
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which | wish 
which 
ll at once own the object of a fond 


garment of 


substantially clad 
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in the grass which the winter’s cold had 
LH re 


and there were spaces of woodland, with 


not been great enough to embrown. 
rather afar from 
the 
up from the 


drawn our course, ex 


cept where trees of an avenue led 


highway tO some unseen 


mansion. To complete the impre ssion 


you must always, under the tender blue 
thickly arechipelagoed 


clouds, 


sky, with whity 


brown have rooks sailing and 
dreamily scolding, except where they wak« 
into a loud clamor among the leafless tops 
surrounding some infrequent roof. There 
are flights of 


from the 


starlings suddenly winging 


pastures, where the untidy cows 
are grazing, and the sheep are idling over 
the the 
lambs are shive ring with plaintive cries. 
Amidst their lamentations the 
itself heard; the 


singing of 


chopped turnips, and young 
singing of 
birds makes 


larks, or the 


singing of 


robins, Heaven 


knows which, but always angelically 
sweet. The bare hedges cross and _ re- 
cross the fields, and follow the hard, 


smooth road in lines unbroken save ne: 


. 
some village of gray walls and red roofs, 
the 
embank- 
hill, 


English cars, 


ancient church. In 
stretch of 
side of a 
sweeps a swift train of littl 


topped by an 


background, over a 


ment or along the low 


with a soft whirring sound, 











as unlike 
oft our 
like the elatter of a 
Fre neh Th 
plumes of steam stretch after 
float 
thinner and thinner over the 
trac k be hind. 


the giant roar of one 


expresses as it is un- 


harsh 


rapide. white 


it in vain; break, and 


There were, except in the 
villages, very few houses; and 
we met even fewer vehicles 
There was one family ear- 


the family in it, 


a sort of tranter’s wagon 


riage, with 
and 
somewhere out of Hardy’s en 
chanted pages, with a friend 
ly company of neighbors go 
ing to Bath inside it. At one 
exciting moment there was a 
lady in a Bath chair driving 
a donkey violently along the 


side of the road. A man 
slashing and _ wattling the 


lines of hedge, or trimming 
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the turf beside the foot-path, 
left his place in literature, and 
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came to life as the hedger and ditcher 
we had always read of. Beneath the 


hedges here and there very “rathe prim- 
roses” peered out intrepidly, like ven- 
turesome live things poising between fur- 
ther advance and retreat. The road was 
admirable, but it seemed strange that so 
few people used it. The order in which 
it was kept was certainly worthy of con- 
stant travel, and we noted that from 
point to point there was a walled space 
beside it for the storage of road-mending 
material. At home we should dump the 
broken stone in the gutter near the place 
that needed mending, or on the face of 
the highway, but in England, where 
everything is so static, and the unhur- 
ried dynamic activities are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, a place is specially 
provided for broken stone, and the broken 
stone is k¢ pt there. 

The drive from Bath to our destina- 
tion was twelve miles, and the friend 
who was to be our host for the day had 
come as far on his wheel to ask us. It 
was the first of many surprises in the 


continued use of the bieyele which were 


destined to confound strangers from a 
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land whose entire population seemed to 
go bicycle-mad a few years ago, and 
where now they are so wholly reecovy- 
ered that the wheel is almost as obsolete 
as the russet shoe. As both the wheel 
and the russet shoe are excellent things 
in their way, though no American could 
now wear the one or use the other, the 
English continue to employ them, and they 
fail so wholly to understand why either 
should have gone out with us that one 
becomes rather ashamed to explain that 
it was for the same reason that they came 
in, merely because ev rybody had them. 

Our friend had given us explicit di 
rections for our journey, and it was well 
that he did so, for we had two turnings 
to take on that lonely road, and there 
were few passers or dwellers whom we 
could ask our way. We really made the 
driver ask it, and he did not like to do it, 
for he felt, as we did, that he ought to 
know it. I am afraid he was not a very 
active intelligence, and I doubt if he had 
ever before been required .to say what so 
many birds and flowers were. I think he 
named most of them at random, and as we 
drew near the end of our journey he grew 
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more anxiously complicated in the knowl- 
edge of our destination which he acquired. 
But he triumphed finally in the successive 
parleys held to determine the site of a 
house which had be en in its place seven or 
eight hundred years, and might, in that 
time, have ceased to be a matter of doubt 
even among the furtuer neighbors. It 
was with pride on his part and pleasure 
on ours that suddenly and most unex- 
pectedly, when within a few yards of it, 
he divined the true way, and drove into 
the courtyard of what had at times been 
the dower-house, where we were to find 
our host and guide to the greater mansion. 

As this house is a type of many old 
dower-houses I will be so intimate as to 
say that you enter it from the level of 
the ground outside, such a thing as under- 
pinning to lift the floor from the earth 
and to make an air-space below being 
still vaguely known in England, and in 
former times apparently unheard of. But 
when once within you are aware of a 
charm which keeps such houses in the 
inviolate form of the past; and this one 
was warmed for us by a_ hospitality 
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which refined itself down to the detail 
of a black cat basking before the grate: 
a black cat that promptly demanded milk 
after our luncheon, but politely waited 
to be asked to the saucer when it was 
brought. From the long room which 
looked so much a study that I hate to 
call it differently, the windows opened 
on the shrubberies and lawns and gar- 
dens that surround such houses in fiction, 
and keep them so visionary to the comer 
who has known them nowhere else that 
it would be easy to transgress the bounds 
a guest must set himself, and speak as 
freely of the people he met there as if 
they were persons in a pleasant book. Two 
of them, kindred of the manor-house and 
of the great house near, had come from 
three or four miles away on their wheels. 
Our host himself, the youngest son of 
the great house, was a painter, by pas- 
sion, as well as by profession, and a 
reviewer of books on art, such as plenti- 
fully bestrewed his table and forbade us to 
think of the place in the ordinary terms 
as a drawing-room. It seemed to me 
so characteristic of the convenient in- 
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sular distances that here, far in the West, 
almost on the Welsh border, he should 
be doing this work for a great London 
periodical, in as direct touch with the 
metropolis as if he dwelt hard by the 
Park, and could walk in fifteen minutes 
to any latest exhibition of pictures. 

When he took us after luncheon al- 
most as long a walk to his studio, I 
fancied that I was feeling England 
under my feet as I had not before. We 
passed through a gray hamlet of ten or 

dozen stone cottages, where, behind or 
above their dooryard hedges, they had 
sradually in the long ages clustered near 
the great house, and a little cottage girl, 
vho was like a verse of Wordsworth, 
met us, and bidding us good day, sur- 
prised us by dropping a curtsy. It sur- 
prised even our friends, who spoke of it 
as if it were almost the last ecurtsy 
dropped in England, and made me wish 
[ eould pick it up, and put it in my note- 
hook, to grace some such poor page as 
this: so pretty was it, so shy, so dear, 
with such a dip of the suddenly weaken- 
ng little knees. 

We were then on our way to see first 
the small gray church which had been in 
its place among the ancient graves from 
some such hoary eld as English churches 
dream of in like places all over the land, 
and make our very faith seem so recent 
a thing. It was in a manner the family 
chapel, but it was also the spiritual home 
of the lowlier lives of village and farm, 
and was shared with them in the recip- 
rocal kindness common in that English 
world of enduring ties. There for ages 
the parish folk had all been christened, 
and all married, and all buried, and there 
in due time they had been or would be 
forgotten. The edifice was kept in fit 
repair by the joint piety of rich and poor, 
with the lion’s share of the expense 
rightfully falling to the rich, as in such 
cases it always does in England; and 
within and without the church the affec- 
tion of the central family had made itself 
felt and seen ever since the Christian 
symbols were first rudely graven in the 
stone of the square church-tower. 

The name of the family always dwell- 
ing in that stately old house whither we 
were next going had not always been 
the same, but its lineage and its spirit 
had been the same. An enlightened race 
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would naturally favor the humane side 
in all times, and the family were Parlia- 
mentarian at the time England shook 
off the Stuart tyranny, and revolutionist 
when she finally ridded herself of her 
faithless Jameses and Charleses. In the 
archives of the house there are records 
of the hopes vainly cherished by a son 
of it who was then in New York, that 

ir own revolt against the Georgian op- 
pression might be composed to some 
px aceful solution of the quarrel. It was 
not his fault that this hope was from the 
first moment too late, but it must be one 
of his virtues in American eyes that he 
saw from the beginning the hopelessness 
of any accommodation without a full 
concession of the principles for which 
the colonies contended. In the negotia- 
tion of the treaty at Versailles in 1783 
he loyally did his utmost for his country 
against ours at every point of issue, and 
especially where the exiled American 
rovalists were concerned. Our own com- 
missioners feared while they respected 
him, and John Adams wrote of him in 
his diary, “ He pushes and presses every 
point as far as it can possibly go; he has 
a most eager, earnest, pointed spirit.” 

This was the first baronet of his line, 
but the real dignity, the honor of the 
house has been that of a race of scholars 
and thinkers. Their publie spirit has 
been of the rarer sort which would find 
itself most at hom: in the literary asso- 
ciation of the place, and it has come 
to literary expression in a book of sin- 
gular charm. 

In the gentle wisdom of sympathies 
which can be universal without tran- 
scending English conditions, the Talk at 
a Country House, as the book modestly 
calls itself, strays to topics of poetry, 
and politics, and economics, and religion, 
yet keeps its allegiance to the old house 
we were about to see as a central motif. 
It was our first English country house, 
but I do not thiak that its claim on our 
interest was exaggerated by its novelty, 
and I would willingly chance finding its 
charm as potent again, if I might take 
my way to it as before. We came from 
the old church now by the highroad, 
now through fringes of woodland, and 
now over shoulders of pasturage, where 
the lesser celandine delicately bloomed, 
and the primrose started from the grass, 
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till at last we emerged from under the 
sheltering boughs of the tall elms that 
sereened the house from our approach. 
There was a brook that fell noisily over 
our way, and that we crossed on a rustic 
bridge, and there must have been a drive 
to the house, but I suppose we did not 
follow it. Our day of March had grown 
gray as it had grown old, and we had 
not the light of a day in June, such as 
favored an imaginary visitor in Talk 
at a Country House, but we saw the place 
quite so much as he did that his words 
will be better than any of my own in 
picturing it. 

“The air was resonant with rooks as 
they filled the sky with the cireles in 
which they wheeled to and fro, disap- 
pearing in the distance to appear again, 
and so gradually reach their roosting 
trees. ... 1 might call them a corusca- 
tion of rooks. . .. On my left Isaw... 
the old battlemented wall, and a succes- 
sion of gables on either side . . . and one 
marked by a cross which I knew must 
be the chapel. . . . The old, battlemented 
wall had a flora of its own: ferns, crimson 
valerian, snapdragons, and _ brier - roses 
... and an ash and a yew growing on 
the battlements where they had been 
sown no doubt by the rooks. And as I 
passed through an archway of the road, 
the whole house came in view. It was 
not a castle nor a palace, but it might 
be called a real though small record of 
what men had been doing there from the 
time of the Doomsday Book to our own.” 

As we grew more acquainted with it, 
we realized that at the front it was a 
building low for its length, rising gray 
on terraces that dropped from its level 
in green, green turf. Some of the 
long windows opened down to the grass, 
with which the ground floor was even. 
Above rose the Elizabethan, earlier 
Tudor, and Plantagenet of the main 
building, the wings, and the tower of 
the keep. The rear of the house was 
enclosed by a wall of Edward II.’s time, 
and beyond this was a wood of elms, 
tufted with the nests of that eternal 
chorus of coruscating rooks. At first we 
noticed their multitudinous voices, but in 
a little while they lost all severalty of 
sound, like waves breaking on the shore, 
and I fancied one being so lulled by 
them that one would miss them when 
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out of hearing, and the sense would ache 
for them in the less soothing silence. 

The family was away from home, and 
there were no reserves in the house, left 
in the charge of the gardener, as there 
must have been if it were occupied. But 
I do not hope to reproduce my impressions 
of it. I can only say that a sense of 
intellectual refinement and of liberal 
thought was what qualified for me such 
state as characterized the place. The 
whole structure within as well as without 
was a record of successive temperaments 
as well as successive times. Each oc- 
cupant had built up or pulled down after 
his faney, but the changes had left a 
certain physiognomy unchanged, as the 
mixture of different strains in the blood 
still leaves a family look pure. The 
house, for all its stateliness, was not too 
proud for domesticity; its grandeur was 
never so vast that the home circle would 
be lost in it. The portraits on the walls 
were sometimes those of people enlarged 
to history in their lives, but these seemed 
to keep with the rest their allegiance to 
a common life. The great Bess of Hard- 
wicke, the “ building Bess,” whose archi- 
tectural impulses effected themselves in 
so many parts of England, had married 
into the line and then married out of it 
(to become, as Countess of Shrewsbury, 
one of the last jailers of Mary Queen of 
Seots), and she had left her touch as well 
as her face on its walls, but she is not a 
more strenuous memory in it than a cer- 
tain unstoried dowager. She, when her 
son died, took half the house and left half 
to her daughter-in-law, whom she built 
off from herself by a partition earried 
straight through the mansion to the gar- 
den wall, with a separate gate for each. 

In her portrait she looks all this and 
more; and a whole pathetic romance lives 
in the looks of that lady of the first 
Charles’s time who wears a ring pendent 
from her neck, and a true-lovers’ knot em- 
broidered on the black over her heart, and 
who died unwedded. Where the pictures 
asserted nothing but lineage they were 
still very interesting. They were of peo- 
ple who had a life in common with the 
house, wives and mothers and daughters, 
sons and husbands and fathers, married 
into it or born into it, and all receiving 
from it as much as they imparted to it, 
as if it shared their consciousness that 


























AN ENGLISH COUNTRY 

was the home of their race. We have 
no like terms in America, and our gen- 
erations, which are each _ separately 
housed, ean only guess at the affection 
for the place of their succession which 
the generations of such an English house 
must feel. It would be easy to over- 


estimate the feeling, but in view of it 
[ began to understand the somewhat de- 
fiant tenderness with which the children 
of such a house must cherish the system 
vhich keeps it inalienably their com- 
1on home, though only the first-born sen 
may dwell in it. If there were no law 
to transmit it to the eldest brother they 
might well in their passion for it be a 
law unto themselves and put it in his 
hands to have and hold for them all. 

In my own country I had known too 
much graceless private ownership to care 
to offer the consecrated tenure of such 
an aneestral home the violence of un- 
riendly opinions of primogeniture. But 
if I had been minded to question the prin- 
ciple, I am not sure that this house and all 
ts dead and living would not have heard 
me at least tolerantly. In England, with 
the rigid social and civic conformity, there 
has always been ample play for personal 
character; perhaps without this the inflex- 
ible conditions would be insufferable, and 
all sorts of explosions would occur. 
With full liberty to indulge his whim 
a man does not so much mind being on 
this level or that, or which side of the 
social barrier he finds himself. But it 
is not his whim only that he may freely 
indulge; he may have his way in saying 
the thing he thinks, and the more frank- 
ly he says it the better he is liked, even 
when the thing is disliked. These are 
the conditions, implicit in everything, by 
which the status, elsewhere apparently 
so shaky, holds itself so firmly on its legs. 
They reconcile to its contradictions those 
who suffer as well as those who enjoy, 
and dimly, dumbly, the dweller in the 
cottage is aware that his rheumatism 
is of one urie acid with the gout of 
the dweller in the great house. Every 
such mansion is the centre of the evenly 
distributed civilization which he shares, 
and makes each part of England as tame, 
and keeps it as wild, as any other. Hut 
and hall must stand or fall together, for 
the present, at least; and where is it that 
there is any longer a future ? 
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It seems strange to us New-Worldlings, 


after all the affirmation of history and 


fiction, to find certain facts of feudalism 
(mostly the kindlier facts), forming part 
of the status in England as they form 
no part of it with us. It was only upon 
reflectior that I perceived how feudal 
this great house was in its relation to 
the lesser homes about it through many 
tacit ties of responsibility and allegiance. 
From eldest son to eldest son it had been 
in the family always, but it had descend- 
ed with obligations which no eldest son 
could safely deny any more than he could 
refuse the privileges it conferred. To 
what gentlest effect the sense of both 
would come, the reader can best learn 
from the book which I have already 
named. This, when I had read it, had 
the curious retroactive power of estab- 
lishing the author in a hospitable per- 
petuity in the place bereft of him, so 
that it now seems as if he had been chief 
of those who took leave of us that pale 
late afternoon of March, and warned us 
of the chill mists which shrouded us back 
io Bath. As we drove along between the 
meadows where the light was failing and 
the lambs plaintively called through the 
gloaming, we said how delightful it had 
all been, how perfectly, how satisfyingly, 
English. We tried again to realize the 
sentiment which, as well as the law, 
keeps such places in England in the 
ordered descent, and renders it part of 
the family faith and honor that the 
ancestral house should always be the 
home of its head. I think we failed 
because we conceived of the fact too 
objectively, and imagined conscious a 
thing that tradition has made _ part 
of the English nature, so that the younger 
brother aecquiesces as subjectively in 
the elder brother’s primacy as the elder 
brother himself, for the family’s sake. 
We fancied that in their order one class 
vielded to another without grudging and 
without grasping, and that this, which 
fills England with picturesqueness and 
drama, was the secret of England. In 
the end we were not so sure. We were 
not sure even of our day’s experience; 
it was like something we had read rather 
than lived; and in this final unreality, 
I prefer to shirk the assertion of a 
different. ideal, which all the same I de- 
voutly hold. 
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BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


HE man-on-the-wall leant comfort- 

ably back against the crooked arm 

of a tree and made tinkly noises 
on his mandolin. Also, at intervals he 
sang, though he had no singing voice. 
He had the air of one who waits, and, 
from time to time, he cocked an anxious 
eye towards the big white house with the 
green shutters, which sat grandly at the 
top of the rose-garden on that side of the 
wall to which the man did not belong. 
After something like a half-hour of this, 
the man drew a sudden breath and his 
hand paused over the long - tortured 
strings of the mandolin. He said “ Ah!” 
very slowly, and after a bit he said “ Ah” 
again, and so began again to make tinkly 
noises, not too loud. 

A slim young person in a flappy hat 
eame out from one of the porches of the 
big house and wandered down into the 
rose-garden. She was pink and white 
and yellow and blue—not very much 
blue: two eyes, and one large turquoise 
at the front of her girdle; the yellow was 
hair. Everything else was pink and 
white. The person had a Japanese bas- 
ket hung on one arm, and she carried a 
pair of garden-shears in her hand, so it 
was plain that the time of some of the 
roses had come. 

The man-on-the-wall had an unman- 
nerly desire to ask her how she could dis- 
tinguish between the roses and herself, 
but he reflected that this would never do, 
and so held his tongue. 

The pink and white person cut a great 
many roses—looking at each one with her 
head on one side betore she attacked it 
—and she put them in the Japanese bas- 
ket, where they leant up against her arm 
and looked as if they liked it very much 

as almost any one would have done. 
Also, as she worked, I regret to say, she 
whistled, which is doubtless unmaiden- 
ly, but, to a very few people, astonish- 
ingly becoming. 

It must have been quite ten or fifteen 


minutes before she became aware that 
there was music in her neighborhood. 
She stood up, sniffing it, as it were, with 
her silly little nose on high, and looked 
slowly about her. At last, seemingly as 
a final resort, she looked overhead to the 
top of the lofty wall, and, for a very 
brief instant, stared, dropping the garden- 
shears at her feet. Then she picked up 
the shears again and turned haughtily 
away, but in that very brief instant the 
man-on-the-wall had seen a swift wave 
of crimson go up from round throat to 
yellow hair, and he knew that she knew. 

He was singing a foolish little song 
called “Rose, my Rose of Love,” but 
his heart began to sing it so very much 
better than his tongue could that he 
stopped for very shame and only went on 
making tinkly noises on the mandolin. 

But the pink and white young person 
marched straight up through the rose- 
garden to the big house at its top, and 
there burst into a shaded room where an 
elderly lady with a merry face sat read- 
ing Nos Petits Cours and drinking 
lemon-squash. The young person set her 
basket of roses down with quite a bump. 

“ Who do you think has taken that cot- 
tage down beyond the rose-garden?” she 
demanded fiercely. The nice elderly lady 
blinked over her glasses, and said, 

“T can’t think.” 

“Well, it’s that man who followed us 
all over Venice,” said the young person, 
stamping her foot, “and from Venice to 
St. Moritz, and from St. Moritz to Paris. 
That’s who it is!” 

The elderly lady put down her book 
and screamed with laughter. 

“Oh, I could love that young man!” 
she said, when she was able to gasp. “I 
could love him! Fancy following you 
here!” But the pink and white person 
stamped her foot again, and she was very 
pink now. 

“T never heard of such insolence!” she 
cried. “I never dreamt of it! There 
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he was sitting on top of that garden 
vall and playing a mandolin—a mando- 

n! I should have—thrown stones at 
him if I hadn’t thought he’d laugh. 
The insolence r 

The elderly lady screamed again and 
wiped her eyes. When she could speak, 
she said: 

‘You might as well order your trous- 
seau at once, you know. He'll marry 
vou, that young man will. You mark 
mv words.” 

The pink young person became speech- 
less with rage. But after a time she said: 

“Well, it simply means that I can’t 
go into my own garden, that’s all. I 
suppose the creature has a legal right to 
sit on his wretched wall if he wants to. 
] shall keep to the house. Thank Heaven, 
I am to go to the Farings at the end of 
the week!” She left the room with her 
head well up, but the nice elderly lady 
chuckled over her lemon-squash for quite 
an hour or more. 

“T must find out who he is,” she said 
once. And later on: 

“T like him.” She laughed once more. 
“He knows what he wants, that young 
man,” she said. “Upon my word, he 
deserves encouragement.” 


The next day, the man-on-the-wall sat 
for two hours in his place and wrung 
tinkly noises from the mandolin. No one 
came into the rose-garden. 

“ And those roses simply praying to be 
cut!” said the man, indignantly. 

The big white house turned a blank 
and shuttered face to him and he shook 
his fist at it. 

But at the end of the two hours he gave 
a sudden laugh. The blind in one of those 
tight green shutters clicked, hung open 
for a moment, and closed again with a 
vicious slap. The man-on-the-wall re- 
mained where he was for another hour. 
Then he went home to lunch. 

The next day exactly the same thing 
occurred. 

“Oh, I can wait!” said the man-on- 
the-wall. “I’m young. I can wait.” 


On the fourth day she was among the 
too-long-neglected roses when he climbed 
to his place on the wall-top. His heart 
skipped a beat, but he settled comfortably 
back against the crooked tree branch and 
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began to torture the mandolin. Also, he 
sang over and over again the first verse 
of “ Rose, my Rose of Love,” in what 
was meant to be a melodious undertone. 

The pink and white person must have 
heard, but she did not look up. She went 
among the great nodding blossoms like 
Samson among the Philistines, and the 
Japanese basket must have squeaked 
with protest. She slew with a fine air 
of aloofness, but once or twice she put up 
a pink hand and patted her hair to make 
sure that it was quite right. 

“And no woman,” said the man-on- 
the-wall, “ever does that unless she 
knows somebody is looking.” 

It must have been sheer abrasion of the 
nerves that made her at last wheel about 
to face him. Certainly her voice had no 
gentle ring. 

“Don’t you know more than one verse 
of that?” she cried as one exasperated 
beyond endurance. 

“Oh yes,” said the man-on-the-wall, 
politely. “I know five more—six in all. 
I sang that one over and over to make 
you ask about it. You see, if I’d spoken 
to you first it would have been rude, but 
it’s all right for you to speak to me. And 
now,” he said, “we know each other— 
at last.” 

The pink and white young person 
looked at him fixedly for some moments. 
Then—she seems to have been a most 
undisciplined person—she stamped on the 
ground and went away, up through the 
garden to the house. Her small nose 
was high in the air, and she walked fast, 
but you cannot possibly look very haugh- 
ty in a flappy hat. So the man-on-the- 
wall merely laughed. But after he had 
done laughing, he said, sentimentally, 

“Bless her little pink heart!” and 
went about his business—if he had any. 

But the young person of whose heart 
he spoke went into the same big shaded 
room where sat the same elderly lady 
reading another book, and threw down 
her garden-shears with a vicious crash. 

“That —wretched creature on the 
wall,” she said, “is insufferable! There 
must be some way of getting rid of him.” 

The elderly lady chuckled. 

“ You’ll never get rid of him, my dear,” 
said she, “ until you marry him. So you 
might as well go straight out and do it 
now. That young man is in the habit 
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Do you care 
to know who he is? I’ve been making a 
few inquiries.” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Arabella,” said 
the young person hastily. “I don’t care 
to know anything more about him. I 
know quite too much already. I know 
that he exists and haunts my garden wall. 
Luckily, I shall be gone in two days. 
Were there any letters?” 

“Two for you,” said the elderly lady, 
and concealed some emotion in her glass 
of lemon-squash. 


of getting what he wants. 


The young person opened one of the 
letters, and shortly thereafter emitted a 
wail of dismay. 

“Oh, Aunt Arabella!” she cried, “ the 
Farings can’t have me! They’ve been 
called to town. This is dreadful! 
Where can I go?” 

“Go?” said the elderly lady, still 
wrestling with her emotion. “ Why 
should you go anywhere? Isn’t Red Rose 
good enough for you?” 

“With that—creature on the garden 
wall?” the girl demanded. “Oh, is ev- 
erybody against me? Think of some 
nice place for me to go, Aunt Ara- 
bella. I won’t stay here. I won’t. It’s 
humiliating.” 

The elderly lady took up her book. 

“T don’t understand ail this ‘ rage,” 
she complained. “ All about one poor 
young man, too! You used to think him 
very good-looking when he was hovering 
about in the middle distance at Venice 
and in Switzerland. What’s wrong with 
him now ?” 

“ Everything is wrong,” said the pink 
young person, haughtily. “And I am 
quite sure you are mistaken, Aunt Ara- 
bella, about my thinking him — good- 
looking. I barely noticed him at all— 
and then only to feel annoyed.” She went 
out of the room, and the elderly lady 
grinned widely behind her. 


“ Why,” said the pink and white young 
person to the man-on-the-wall, “oh, why 
do you spend your days up there playing 
a mandolin and glowering at me? 
Haven’t you anything better to do?” 

He shook his head. 

“No one has anything better to do, 
said he. “ There isn’t anything better.” 

She passed that over with a little 
crinkly frown. 
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“ Why do you do it?” she persisted. 
“ Because I’m going to marry you,” 
said the man-on-the-wall, “and I think 
we ought to see something of each 
other first.” 

The pink young person looked at him 
fiercely, pressing her lips very tight to- 
gether, and she started to stamp on the 
ground, but thought better of it. 

“It is a great pity,” she said, “ that 
you did not live in the day when they 
knocked them on the head with a club 
and dragged them off by the hair. Those 
methods would so well have suited you.” 

“Oh, I’m far too gentle to knock any- 
body on the head with a club,” said the 
man. “I should like to have lived when 
they wore tights and velvet cloaks and 
sang serenades to a mandolin under the 
lady’s tower window.” 

The pink and white young person 
glanced at the mandolin. 

“TI think,” she said, cruelly, “ that you 
would have found the club a more effect- 
ive instrument.” 

That should have floored him, but, 
somehow, it didn’t. He had not even 
the grace to blush. 

“Club or serenade,” he said stubborn- 
ly, “ I’ve got to make you care about me, 
somehow. I’ve simply got to do it. If 
you could only help me out a bit, now!” 

That time she did stamp on the ground, 
but the man-on-the-wall only shook his 
finger at her and said: 

“Temper! Temper!” 

You’re exceedingly impertinent!” she 
said, and stared up at him in a sort of 
helpless fury. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “Truly, I’m 
sorry. I give you my word that I’m not 
a half bad sort if you don’t prod me. 
Somehow, just now ’m— Well, you see, 
I’m a bit nervous. You see, I can’t seem 
to think of anything but how important 
it is that I should make you care about 
me. I wish I knew how. I’ve known 
about it—I mean, I’ve known that I'd got 
to make you marry me ever since that 
first night in Venice, when my gondola 
bumped yours in front of the Grand 
Hotel, and I made the people in the 
music-barge sing O Sole Mio because 
I’d heard you say to your friends that 
you wanted to hear it. 

“Tt began then, the first moment I 
saw you, and I knew how it had got to 
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end. D’you know I searched Venice over, 
from the Giudecea to Murano, trying to 
find somebody who could present me to 
you’ And when you went to the Enga- 
dine I did the same thing there. Of 
course there was no one. In Paris I 
found that the Tommy Carterets knew 
you, but when we looked you up you’d 
gone. So I followed on here. Of course 
you see how very serious it is.” 

The pink and white person had listened 
without a word, the flappy hat hiding her 
face, but, at the end, she looked up with 
polite surprise. 


“Dear me!” she said. “ 


Fancy your 
having been in Venice and St. Moritz 
and Paris when we were! I won- 
der we didn’t see you. There are so many 
travellers about, though! One sees so 
many strange faces.” 

The man-on-the-wall sank back in his 
seat with a smothered groan. 

“You are not feeling well?” inquired 
the pink young person. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said gloomily. 
“Tt was only a blow my vanity got just 
then.” He shook his head again, some- 
what like a bull. “I’ve got to do it, 
though,” he said, “somehow I’ve got to 
do — 

“Tf I were you,” said the girl, rather 
soberly, “I should drop it and do some- 
thing else.” 

“T shall drop it when 7’m dead—may- 
be,” said the man-on-the-wall. 

She put up her eyebrows. 

“Oh, well,” said she, “of course I 
cannot have you forcibly removed from 
that place of yours. I suppose you have 
a right there. I shall simply have to 
keep out of the garden. I was to have 
gone away to-day, to the Farings, in 
Westchester, but it happens they can’t 
have me, so I must remain here.” 

“God bless the Farings!” said the 
man-on-the-wall with deep emotion. 
“ God bless ’em, say if’ 

The pink and white young person 
turned away and went up through the 
roses to the big house beyond. 


She was there the next day, though. 
She was there almost as soon as the man 
had climbed to his watch on the ram- 
parts. And though what she directed 
towards him was certainly not an actual 
smile, nor yet a distinct sign of greet- 
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ing, it bore something new and different 
—mere expectation fulfilled, perhaps. In 
any case, it flooded his being with a sud- 
den great rapture. 

He said, “Good morning, Rose Lady!” 
And a glimmer of a pink smile came 
to her. 

“T cannot forever growl at you,” said 
“Good morning!” She explained 
farther: “ I do not mean by that that I ap- 
prove of your—your—insolence in speak- 
ing as you have done or—or anything. I 
say good morning to you just because I 
should say it to the butcher’s boy or to a 
tramp or to a stranger out in the vil- 
lage road.” 

He shook his head at her. 

“Oh, I quite understand,” he said, 
“that you don’t wish to express any feel- 
ing of affection towards me. I quite un- 
derstand that. Nevertheless, I thank you 
for your ‘ good morning.’ 

Undoubtedly the man could not sing, 
but there were certain tones in his speak- 
ing voice. People had loved him for it. 
Even the pink and white young person 
seems to have felt that it was good, for 
she looked up once, swiftly, and then 
down again, and her very beautiful face 
was softer. But the man couldn’t see 
that. “Are you ever going to ask me to 
come down into your garden?” he said. 
The girl made a quick exclamation. 

“Certainly not!” she cried. “I ask 
only my—friends, the people I like very 
much, to come into my garden. You for- 
get that we do not even know each other, 
and that I—disapprove of your actions 
and—and words very much indeed. We 
can never be friends, and so I shall never 
ask you to come down among my roses.” 

She looked up to him a bit anxiously. 

“You won’t—add that to your other— 
you won’t come here of your own accord ?” 
she said. “ You wouldn’t do that?” 

“No,” said the man with a sudden 
gravity. “I shall not come into your 
garden until you ask me tocome. You are 
quite safe there. I’m not altogether a— 
a barbarian—with a club.” He looked 
down into her face for a long time, and 
the young person found herself unable 
to stir her eyes. “ How your roses must 
love you, Rose Lady!” he said at last. 

She gave a little uncertain laugh, 
which was meant for scorn, and went 
away from him up to the house. 
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The elderly lady, addressed as Aunt 
Arabella, was there with a book and a 
lemon-squash. “ When are you going to 
be married, child?” she demanded. 

The pink and white young person burst 
into a sort of wail. 

“T’m not going to be married ever— 
ever!” she cried. “ Why are you so hor- 
rid, Aunt Arabella? I wish he’d go away. 
I don’t want to marry him. I don't 
want to marry anybody. Why is every- 
body against me so? I tell you I want 
to be free for years and years and years. 
I’m afraid of him, that creature on the 
garden wall. He’s so abominably patient 
and sure. I hate him. I wish I could 
find some way of geiting rid of him. I 
don’t want to love anybody.” 

The wail turned itself into April 
tears, and the young person dashed from 
the room. 

“ A-a-ah!” said the elderly lady, nod- 
ding over her lemon-squash. She wagged 
a wise old head. “ He’s getting on, that 
young man!” said she. 


The pink and white young person stood 
among her roses and twisted her hands 
together with an air almost of embar- 
rassment. 

“There is something,” she _ said, 
“which I have concluded you ought to 
know. Not that you have the dimmest 
shadow of a right to know anything 
about my private affairs, but still—I do 
not wish to appear before you in any 
false light. I do not wish to seem to— 
listen to things that I oughtn’t to listen 
to. I think you ought to know that I’m 
—married, that I’m a married woman.” 

The perfect stillness above her endured 
so long that at last she had to look up. 
When she had seen the face of the man- 
on-the-wall she looked quickly away 
again. 

“Tt was best to tell you,” she said, a 
little breathless and in haste. “ There 
seemed no other way to—stop you from 
saving things. I felt that you ought 
to know.” 

He was silent yet for so long that 
once more she had to look up, and, when 
she had looked, a bit of red came into her 
cheeks, and her eyes took on an odd 
frightened expression. 

“T don’t believe it,” he said, in the end 
—very low. “It isn’t—true. I tell you 
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it can’t be true.” His voice rose and 
began to shake. “ After all—all my 

after everything!” he cried. “ I won’t be- 
lieve it. There isn’t so much—cruelty in 
the world. Why, the Carterets told me 
that you were a girl! They told me your 
name. All the people in the neighbor 
hood here call you by a girl’s name. It 
isn’t true. You’re trying to—chaff me.” 

The girl nodded her head desperately. 

“Yes, I’m married,” she said, not look- 
ing up at him. “No one—very few 
people know. Only my aunt and—and 
a few. There are reasons for keeping it 
secret. My—husband is away.” She 
thrust out a slim pink hand. 

“You see,” she said, “I don’t even 
wear my ring, but I’m married. Oh, I’m 
married! And now,” she said, piteously, 
“now you’ll—stop, won’t you? Now 
that you see I have no right to listen to 
—things, you'll stop saying them, won’t 
you? You mustn’t say them, you see!” 

The man stirred on his wall-top, and 
once more she had to look up to him. 

“No!” he said, in a very weary voice, 
and he shook his head. “ No, I—mustn’t 
say them any more. You’re—rid of me, 
Rose Lady. 

“Oh, fool to care so much!” he said. 
He turned his eyes down to her where 
she stood in the morning sunlight. 

“ How you must have laughed for very 
scorn!” he said. “I have eut a sorry 
figure before you, have I not? Have you 
the heart to forgive me, Rose Lady? Have 
you the heart to do that? I don’t deserve 
forgiveness, for I have been a brutal fool. 
I have tried to knock you down with my 
elub and drag you away by the hair. But 
—you see, I cared so very, very much.” 

The girl looked up and away again. 

“You cannot possibly have—-cared,” 
said she, “in so absurdly short a time. 
Such things don’t oceur. They’re sto- 
ries in a book.” 

“Who told you that, Rose Lady?” 
asked the man-on-the-wall, sadly. “ It 
isn’t true. I loved you in the first mo- 
ment I saw you, as | have already said. 
Oh yes, people can care all in a moment. 
I know that. 

“Oh,” he said, “I had dreamed such 
dreams for—you and me! Such mad, 
foolish, sweet dreams about what you and 
I should do when I’d made you care for 
me and—marry me! 
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“ And through it all, I’ve 
crazed dreaming fool. Can you forgive 


only been a 


me before I go?” 

“Oh yes, 1—forgive you,” she said in a 
little hurried whisper. “ I’m not—angry, 
not very angry. It was all a—mistake. 
[ hope you'll be happy wherever you go 

as | am. 

‘I think I must go up to the house 
now,’ she said. “I think my aunt 
wants me to—read to her. Good-by!” 

The man swung his feet down to 
the ladder on his own side of the wall. 
There was very good blood in him, 
and he smiled, though his heart hurt 
him badly. 

“ Good-by, Rose Lady!” he said. “I 
sha’n’t see you again, but I hope you'll 
be as happy all your life long. God bless 
you.” Then he went down the ladder 
and out of sight. 

The pink young person went back 
through her roses with lagging steps. 

“ Well, I’m rid of him!” she said, wink- 
ing hard. “I shall have some—peace 
now. I’m glad I—said it. I shall be rid 
of him forever. He’s—very good-look- 
ing,” she said. “ And he’s nice. He’s 
nicer than anybody I ever knew. Yes, 
he is! But I don’t care. I want to be 
left alone. I don’t want to like any one 
for years and years. I’m glad I said 
what I said—glad!” 

She went indoors and practised Cho- 
pin’s Marche Funeébre at the piano to 
show how glad she was. 


The whole of the next morning she 
spent in her garden. The roses were in 
a lamentable condition, she decided, and, 
now that there was no fear of intrusion, 
they must be attended to. 

They had been duly sprinkled with the 
dawn, but she said they needed water, 
and, though the sun was on_ them, 
drenched them with painstaking care. 
That occupied at least an hour. 

Afterwards she cut the day’s supply 
for the house, keeping well away from the 
foot of the garden where rose a certain 
lofty wall. When that was done, it 
seemed to her that some of the shrubs 
needed tying up; so she did that, and, 
in the process, acquired a surprising 
number of angry scratches about the 
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arms. She did not look towards the 
wall, but even through the flappy hat it 
forced itself upon her, bleak and bare 
like a snow-capped range of mountains. 

The pink and white young person went 
wearily into the house and had a head- 
ache alone in her own room, so that she 
need not appear at the luncheon-table. 

In the afternoon she slept—oceasional- 
ly--but rose often and peered out through 
the blind in her shutter to see if the day 
was fine. In the evening she played the 
piano fiercely for some hours, and the 
elderly lady addressed as Aunt Arabella 
retired to the farthermost fastnesses of 
the house in futile quest of peace. 

The next day passed in much the same 
fashion. But with the coming of dark, a 
white young person stood in the moon 
light at the foot of that high wall down 
below the rose-garden and tried not to ery. 

“ Oh, man-on-the-wall!” said the white 
young person, wringing her hands. 
“Please hear me, man-on-the-wall!” 

Ile could not have been very far away, 
for at once there came a _ scrambling 
sound, and the man was in his old place, 
looking down at her. 

He said, “ Rose Lady!” in a shaking 
whisper, and the girl stared up at him 
speechless for a long time. 

At last she said, 

“Will you—come down into my gar- 
den?” He waited an instant, then he 
set his hands to the wall’s coping, and 
vaulted down to her where she stood in 
the moonlight. He was a rather big 
young man. She had still to look up 
to him. “Oh!” said the white young per- 
son in a little wail, and she wrung her 
hands again. “ Oh, if you had not heard 
me!” she said. 

“T should have heard you eall, Rose 
Lady,” said he, “if I had been across 
the world—or dead.” 

She looked up at him and down and 
away. “I—lied,” she said, in a very 
small, shamed voice. “I told you a horrid 
lie. I—wanted you to go away. I want- 
ed—not to have to care about you. Oh,” 
‘can’t you let a little girl alone, 
to play in her own garden, without com- 
ing and—and Can’t you?” 

“ Rose Lady! Rose Lady! Rose Lady!” 
said the man against the Rose Lady’s lips. 


‘ 


she said, 
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Painting by J. W. Alexander 


Nie of the conditions imposed upon every artist is 

that he idealize his subject. If his picture makes 

no appeal to our sentiment, he remains but a 
painter of sign-boards. While idealizing, however, h« 
must recognize the value of material things portrayed, 
else his craftsmanship is poor. Perfect balance between 
the two is rare, for in every artist there is a predominance 
either of spirit or of matter, and whatever his brush sets 
forth must be an expression of himself. 

The picture entitled “A Flower” exemplifies Mr. 
Alexander’s talent in its striking characteristics. There 
is the beauty and poetry of his theme, with the cold and 
unsatisfying interpretation. Not that an artist should be 
mere ly literal and exact; but Mr. Alexander’s contempt 
for details makes him impatient with the exactions put 
upon his brush to secure due expression. He feels the con- 
straint of his craft and its established conventions and has 
made a new technique for himself, which, gene rally, is not 
equal to the felicity of his thought. In his emancipation 
from Academic formule, and his longing to escape the 
commonplace, his brush-work is a little harsh. His com- 
position always evinces a keen appreciation of the beauty 
of sculpturesque line, which he employs with mysterious 
significance. With him poetic sentiment and the spirit of 
mode rnity show no inconsistency. He sees beneath the 
dull crust of life, and familiar things take on a new and 
finer meaning. Like the tone of a bell, his theme sets 
undulating in the mind a ghostly after-tone that murmurs 
on indefinitely. Of such an artist it may be said that he 
reveals himself, and hence is able to minister to the needs 
of the world by quickening our sensibility and exalting 
our moods; by setting the imagination vibrating he vital- 
izes with feeling both brain and heart. 


W. 


Stanton Howarp. 
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‘A FLOWER"; BY J. W. ALEXANDER 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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HOMEWARD-BOUND GARFLA 


Days and Nights with a Caravan 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


ESTWARD from the green val- 

\) y, ley of the Nile to where the 

blue waves of the Atlantic curl 
in on its sands, stretches the vast orange- 
yellow belt of the Great Desert, the 
“Sahra” of the Arabs. Although partly 
walled in from the Mediterranean on the 
north by the classic Atlas, along the 
coast of Tripoli its sea of gold blends 
green with the sapphire of the Mid- 
dle Sea. 

The port of Tripoli, low-lying and 
white, shimmering under a hot African 
sun in her setting of palm-gardens, is 
the natural gateway to the Sahara, the 
focus of the three great caravan routes 
which stretch away south. The Sahara 
is not a deserted tract of level sand. Its 
sun-seorched surface of sand-hills and 
oases, mountain ranges and _ plateaus, 
greater in area by some _ half-million 
miles than the United States and Alaska 


combined, is peopled by three to four 
millions of Berbers, Arabs, and Blacks, 
with a few Turkish garrisons in the 
north, By way of Ghadames, Ghat, 
and Murzuk, through the Fezzan to Lake 
Tchad, go the caravan trails, and then 
far away south again—south to that 
country called Sudan, Land of the 
Blacks. Here its teeming millions form 
the great negro states of Bambara, Tim- 
buctoo, and Hausaland in the west; 
Bornu and Baghermi around Lake 
Tehad; Wadai, Darfur, and Kordufan 
in the east, extending from Abyssinia to 
the Gulf of Guinea. 

Of these trails, their trade and the 
men who escort the heavily loaded girflas 
(caravans), little enough has been said; 
still less of the innumerable dangers 
which constantly beset them as_ they 
creep their way across the burning, deso- 
late wastes on their long journeys to 
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DAYS AND 


the great trade marts of th 


Sudan: 


Timbuctoo, Kano, Kannem, Bornu, and 


Wadai. 


Southwest from Tripoli twer 


ty day 3? 


journey as the camel travels, on the di- 
rect route from Tripoli to Timbuctoo, 


lies the little sun-baked town 
history of the caravan trade wit 


terior. From Ghadames also 


route to the Sudan by way of ¢ 


of Gha- 


lames, which has figured large ly in the 


h the in- 
runs the 


that ; om 


hy reason of her location, Ghadames 


erected fonduks (caravansaries) 


and be 


came a stopping-place for giarflas; and 


her merchants, pioneers of tl 


] 
trade, 


ie giarfla 


Many years ago the y established them- 


selves in the town of Tripoli, with agents 
at Ghat and the big trading posts in the 


far Sudan. To these, girflas 


conve Vi d 


periodically large consignments of goods, 


which were exchanged for ivory, ostrich 


feath rs, and gold-dust, to be 
Tripoli and eventually, in the 


sold in 


f 


form <¢ 


finished products, to enhance the wealth 


and display of Europe. 
Through their superior intel- 
ligenece and hone sty, the mer 
chants of Ghadames enjoyed 
for many years a monop 
oly of the trade which they 
had created. 

But the Tripoli merchants 
could not indefinitely with 
hold their hands from a trad 
within their grasp, and upon 
which, to a great extent, the 
commercial prosperity of their 
own city depended. However, 
it was not until some thirty 
years ago that they seriously 
entered into compe tition with 
the Ghadamsi. At times 
large profits are reaped, but 
frequently enormous _ losses 
are entailed —not so much 
through the rise and fall 
of the European market as 
through the dangers en route, 
in which attacks and pillage 
by desert robbers, and re- 
prisals to make good losses 
incurred by tribal warfare, 
play no small part. The mer- 
chants who fit out a garfla 
must stand all losses, conse- 
quently great care is given to 
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the selection of both the camels which 
carry the valuable merchandise and the 
men who accompany them. 

The tall and swift riding-camel known 
as the mehari is seldom met with in 
northern Tripoli. The finest male 
draught-camels, the jamal, costing from 
$50 to $60 apiece, with a carrying e¢a- 
pacity of about three hundredweight, 
are used for transport. From consump- 
tion or the effects of the long strain, 
scores often die by the way and many 
others at the end of the “voyage.” The 
wages of the men for conducting a re- 
turn cargo are sometimes as high as 
five thousand dollars. Not only must 
the girfla  sheiks have great  cour- 
age and endurance, but must be trust- 
worthy traders, and shrewd diplomats of 
no small ealibre. Many of the Sultans 
and chiefs, particularly the Touaregs, 
through whose territories lie the girfla 
routes, exact not only homage but tribute 
from the garfla sheiks. To bring this 
tribute within a reasonable sum and 
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MOHAMMED GAWAHJE, LEADER OF THE CARAVAN 
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secure a safe-conduct requires extraor 
dinary skill and tact. The opportuni- 
ties for dishonesty afforded the giarfla 
men are many, and oceasionally men and 
goods are never heard from again. 


Groaning, grunting, wheezing, and 
bubbling, the last camel of the caravan 
was loaded His driver, a Black from 
Hausa, took an extra hitch in a rope; 
in silhouette against the lurid afterzlow 
the camel moved through the Tripoli 
fonduk gate, a hair-mattress on stilts. 

With my own Arabs I brought up the 
rear. Another long shadow merged it- 
self into those of my horses and men, 
and a ke n-eyed, well-armed Arab, Rais 
Mohammed Gawahje, leader of the cara- 
van, b’slaamed to my Arabs and rode on. 
No fiery barb carried this man of the des- 
ert, but a pattering little donkey. Soon he 
was lost among the camels and the dust. 

Passing through the suburb of Sciara- 
el-Sciut we were well into the oasis of 
Tripoli; not the typical pictured oasis 
with a spring and a few feathered palms, 
but an oasis extending a five-mile tongue 
of date-palms along the coast at the edge 


of the desert. Under their protecting 
shade are gardens and the wells by which 


they are irrigated. In this oasis lies the 


INDUK-EL-TAJURA, THE 
































FIRST HALTING-PLACE 


town of Tripoli. Beyond this oasis the 
Turks object to any stranger passing, lest 
he may be robbed or killed by seattered 
tribes which the Turkish garrisons can 
not well control. Permission granted, 
safety over part of my route was doubly 
secure, for Iladji Mufta the Arab had 
spoken to his friend Gawahje, and I was 
assured of all the hospitality and protec 
tion which these nomads could offer 
that is, after we had broken bread to 
gether. Mohammed Gawahje was among 
the most trusted of these leaders, having 
at times conveyed large sums of mon 
ey along the dangerous coast routes 
to Bengazi. 

The make-up of this girfla, as is usual 
with those bound for the interior, had re- 
quired months of preparation, and was 
composed of many smaller ones, which 
had delayed their time of departure in 
order to take advantage of the protection 
afforded by numerical strength. In its 
heavy loads were packed the heteroge- 
neous goods generally taken, consisting 
of cotton and wool, cloth, waste silk, 
yarn, box rings, beads, amber, paper, 
sugar, drugs, and tea, of which British 
cotton goods formed more than _ fifty 
per cent. of the value. 
it carried some native products. Every 
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autumn caravans arrive from the in 
terior and return with dried dates; for, 
among the tribes of the Fezzan, Tripoli 
dates form the chief article of diet, and, 

the oases of the desert, dates chopped 
with straw are used as fodder. 

So one August night I found my- 
self a part of a Saharan garfla, one 
of the vertebre of a 
monster sand - snake 
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‘ Fonduk-el-Tajura,” remarked one of 
our men. “ Here we make our first halt.” 
Serving as places of rest and _protee- 
tion and in some cases supply-depots, 
the importance of fonduks to gartlas and 
the trade is inestimable. These plain, 
walled, rectangular enclosures are often 


surrounded by the palm and olive gardens 





which wormed its 
way through the oasis 
of Tripoli toward the 
Great Desert. The 
distorted shape of 
the moon bulged over 
the horizon through 
a silent forest of 
palm groves; — th 
transitional moment 
between twilight and 
moonlight passed, the 
dew had already be 
gun to cool the 
night,and the garfla 
had struck its gait. 
Across the moonlit 


roadway the long 














shadows of the date- 
palms lifted and 
wriggled over the 
dun-colored camels and their heavy 
loads, over trudging little donkeys, goats, 
nd sheep, over the swarthy figures of 
men. Some were heavily covered in their 
brown baracans, some half naked, a law 
nto themselves, its power vested in their 
crooked knives, knobbed clubs, and long 
flintlocks, whose silvered trimmings caught 
the moon-glint as in the distance they 
scintillated away like seattered fireflies. 

Silently the great snake moved on, save 
as some hungry camel snatched at the 
cactus hedge and gurgled a defiant pro- 
test as its driver belabored it about th 
head; or as the oboes and tom-toms in 
barbarie strains broke the stillness of 
the night. Then, to ease the march or 
soothe the restless animals, the garfla 
men from time to time would take up 
the wild peculiar chant, with its empha- 
sized second beat, and the songs of brave 
deeds in love or war would echo through 
the palm groves far off on the desert 
sands. We passed Malaha, a chott (dried 
lake) where salt is obtained. About mid 
night the girfla halted. 


BILLOWS OF THE GREAT DESERT 


of the keeper, who may supply fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and other domestic 
products. Fonduk-el-Tajura was typical 
of those found throughout North Africa. 
The impatic nt beasts, hungry and eager to 
seek relief from their heavy loads, tried 
to jam through the single portal wide 
enough for but one camel and its bur 
den. All was dust and confusion. Amid 
ve lls, curses, and “hike hikes,” the 
drivers sought to extricate their animals 
or save the goods from being torn from 
the loads. The interior of the fonduk 
was a square open enclosure bordered by 
a covered areade as a protection for the 
men in the rainy season. When all wer 
in, the heavy doors were closed and barred 
against marauders. All about me the 
great beasts were dropping to the earth, 
remonstrating and groaning as vigorous- 
ly as when they were loaded. The packs 
taken off, their saddles were carefully 
removed and scoured with sand, for th 
hump must be kept clean, healthy, and free 
from saddle-sores. Arabs declare that the 
camel feeds on his hump, and it is a 
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fact that when near the limit of his 
endurance the hump seems to furnish 
nourishment by gradually being ab- 
sorbed into his system, sometimes dis- 
appearing altogether; consequently, to 
the Arab, the hump is the barometer of 
the camel’s condition. 

The camels were soon given their green 
fodder, which, at fonduks, generally con- 
sists of fooa (madder-top roots) or barley, 
the kstib (guinea corn), or bishna (mil- 
let), while that cheapest and almost in- 
dispensable food, the date, finds its way 
to the mouths of men and beasts. The 
mainstay of the girfla men is cried dates 
and bread made with guinea corn. On 
long voyages the day’s fare is often con- 
sumed on the march, and halts at such 
times are made only to rest and feed the 
camels. At fonduks or oases longer stops 
are made; there groups of men may be 
seen squatting about a big wooden bowl 
of bazine or coos-coos, their national 
dishes, made chiefly of cereals. 

The quick-moving form of Gawahje 
appeared here and there with the manner 
of a man used to command, and after 
he had brought informal order out of 
the confusion, I had an opportunity to 


meet my host. Under the portal of the 








GARFLA 





IN CAMP 


fonduk a charcoal fire glowed red in an 
earthen Arab stove. About it in the 
candle-light we seated ourselves—Rais 
Gawahje, the fonduk-keeper, my drago- 
man El-Ouachi, and myself. To Ga- 
wahje my dragoman presented my gifts, 
seven okes of sugar cones and fifteen 
pounds of green tea. Some of the tea 
was immediately brewed and mixed half 
with sugar and a touch of mint. We 
drank the syrupy liquid and broke bread 
together, and then Gawahje inquired 
after my health. 

From my bed on the single stone seat 
at the side of the entrance I looked 
through an open door across the passage- 
way to the only room of the place, used 
as a prayer-chamber, in which was the 
kibleh.* In the dim light of the oil- 
lamp indistinct forms of several devout 
Moslems knelt or prostrated themselves 
before Allah, droning their prayers. 
Out in the fonduk enclosure all was 
quiet now save for the peaceful chewing 
of euds, or an oceasional sound as a 
camel swallowed or a cricket chirped. 
The moonbeams shooting their silvery 
shafts lit up portions of the farther wall. 

*The sacred niche which indicates the 
direction of Mecca. 
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The soft breath of the silent night blew 
gently from the south through the feath- 
ered tops of the date-palms, and pulling 
my blanket over me I feel asleep. 

A low ery 
and pandemonium broke loose among the 


from outside awakened m« 


Cautiously drawing aside a small 


dogs. 
panel covering a peep-hole, the keep r, 
after 
self that all was well, and as the 


a brief conversation, satisfied him- 


heavy 


doors swung open, another caravan en- 
tered. The first beasts came through like 


Half 


dodged 


the semi 


the swing of a 


a maelstrom. awake in 


darkness I long 


neck as one of the vicious brutes at- 
tempted to bite me in passing, while 
se veral Arabs dragged aside a badly 


crushed comrade. 

the desert thief lurks about 
the small hours of the 
morning, watching an opportunity to prey 


Invariably 
the fonduks in 


on any belated traveller as he approach Ss, 
or to rob the fonduk. 
a companion he seales the wall outside, 
and by a rope drops noiselessly down in 
some dark corner of the square enclosure, 
or near a corner he scrapes a hole in the 
enough for him to 
This is not difficult. A quart 


wall large pass 


through. 
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or two of vinegar occasionally applied 


not assists in the 


wall of sun-dried bricks, but renders his 


only disintegrating 
work noiseless as he digs with his knife. 
Inside he the 


camels, keeping always in the shadow, 


sneaks among men and 
baracan, there a gun or 
and frequently, un- 
retreats as he entered. 

After a 
flashed in my Gawahje 
the fonduk astir. 
The camels once more took up their heavy 
burdens and out. The last to 
At the entrance he 
and the keeper kept tally of his animals, 
after which he paid the fonduk fee of 
per head for 
camels and donkeys and a nominal sum 
for The for 
my horses was twenty paras apiece. 


tealing here a 
whatever it may be, 
obse rved, 


scant three hours’ sleep a 


lantern face, 


passed and Was soon 


passed 
leave was Gawahje. 


ten paras, or two cents 


goats and sheep. charge 


The gardens had long since disappear- 
ed, and the lanelike roads lost themselves 
sand which 


in the the palm 


groves through which we now travelled. 


cary ted 


The night dew which nourishes the desert’s 
plant life lay 
blades of 
The 


scattered heavy jewelled 
rank grass and sand- 


through 


on bent 


lilies. date-palms violet 
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ground mists showed indistinct and soft- 
ened against the brilliant rose-dawn of 
day. They ended, and suddenly in the 
orange-gold of the morning sunlight the 
sand billows of the mighty Sahara rolled 
away south over the horizon. 

For days we travelled over these hills 
of sand, sometimes wind-blown into all 
kinds of queer wave formations and 
shapes, sometimes over endless level 
reaches; obliterated by the shifting sand, 
great sections of the girfla routes are 
mere directions, the only guides the sun 
and the stars. Through regions where 
grows the tall rank grass, and in oases, the 
routes are traceable by hard-packed sand. 
In the dry season at times the Vv pass over 
stony wadees (dried river-beds) contain- 
ing only rippling heat-waves. In _ the 
rainy season these wadees are transform- 
ed to roaring torrents and often sweep 
away men and beasts at the fords. 
Through deep defiles the trails worm their 
way to high plateaus, where above the 
sand level they wriggle along in parallel 
ecamel-paths with their innumerable con- 
nections. Up over the rocky mountain- 
ous routes, among the parched thorny 
shrubs, patches of halfa, and poisonous 
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milk-plants, they become very much 
worn, sometimes to a depth of ten or 
twelve feet below the level of the ground, 
where they interlace like the bewildering 
paths of a maze. 

During the season of the warm rains, 
which sink into the porous surface until 
they are arrested at no great depth, vast 
subterranean sheets of water are formed, 
which could almost anywhere be brought 
to the surface by sinking artesian wells. 
Many streams flow inland, where they are 
lost in the sand or the salt lakes. At this 
time whole sections of the parched desert 
seem almost overnight to have changed 
to another land. Mountains and valleys 
blossom, and the banks of the wadees seem 
afire with the flaming oleander. By 
these streams or springs are the oases 
where date-palms and gardens are plant 
ed, and Arab houses, fonduks, or towns 
are built which determine the course of 
the caravan routes. -At intervals are 
wells for the use of the girfla. <A great 
danger lies in missing these wells. One 
very hot summer some men nearly reach- 
ed the gardens of Tripoli, but could 
go no farther. When found they could 
only say, “ma! ma!” (water). It was 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS 
given them, and they drank, and died 
straightway. 

I watched our garfla wind around or 
zigzag over the hills of sand, breaking 
and linking itself together again as it 
crawled its slow pace of three miles an 
hour. It marched in irregular order, 
characteristic of the Arabs, stringing 

ut for miles, but closing in 
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wars and feuds have started under less 
provocation than a dog-fight. 

Sometimes I would ride forward with 
my dragoman, anticipating a longer rest 
by reaching a fonduk several hours ahead 
of the slowly moving garfla. On one of 
these occasions, as we ascended a sand- 
hill, the advance-guard of a homeward- 





togethe r for protection against 
attack as night approached. 
The Arab usually refrains 
from riding the jamal, for 
every pound of weight and 
its adjustment on these great 
beasts must be considered; 
and even an Arab has to 
ride a jamal but an hour or 
two to appreciate the luxury 
ot walking. 

Through the most danger- 
ous districts the men were 
distributed the length of the 
caravan, with a strong rear- 
guard—for it is from this 
point that an attack by an 
enemy is most feared. As the 
sun gets high, most of the 
men muffle themselves in their 
heavy woollen baracans to 
keep out the heat, and trans- 
fer their 


ong flintlocks from 
across their shoulders to the 
packs of the animals. Be- 
tween eleven and three o’clock 
occurs the midday rest. Tents 














are rarely if ever carried by 
giarflas. Instead the camels 
are unloaded and lie down; 
the men repose under a 
tentlike covering, using their baracans 
propped up a few feet with a stick, war- 
club, or gun. Under these in the suffoca- 
ting heat their owners snatch the only 
rest of the day, for, generally speaking, 
they travel twenty-one hours out of the 
twenty four. 

We moved south. Passing caravans 
became searce. <A dust-cloud would ap- 
pear in the distance, grow large, and a 
caravan of Bedouins, those nomads of 
the desert, in all their barbarie parapher 
nalia would pass by, eying us suspiciously 
with unslung guns, ealling to their sav- 
age wolf-hounds or holding them in 
leash in order to avoid a conflict with 
our garfla dogs. For many of their tribal 
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bound garfla suddenly loomed up before 
us. Eleven months before, they had 
started from the great trade mart of 
Kano, the first caravan to arrive from 
there for two years, owing to the general 
insecurity of the roads. Three months 
they had held over at Zinder and a 
month at both Air and Ghat. It took 
us all the afternoon to ride by the twelve 
hundred and twenty camels. They car- 
ried a thousand loads of Sudan skins 
from the famous dye-pits of Kano, 
destined to find their way to New York 
for the manufacture of gloves and shoes; 
two hundred loads of ostrich feathers, 
and ten loads of ivory, besides odd lots 
of rhinoceros horns, gum arabic, and 
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192 HARPER’S 
wax, valued altogether at over two hun- 
dred and tive thousand dollars. Ostrich 
eggs, worked leather, and basket work 
dangled from the 


oads. Here and there 
the skin of a leopard or cheetah, shot on 
the way, was thrown across a pack or hung 
from the shoulders of some big negro. 
Black women there were, too, slaves or 
coneubines for some of the rich town 
Moors or Turks. As the garfla neared 
Tripoli runners would be sent ahead, and 
there would be great rejoicing among the 
men who had waited several years for 
he arrival of their goods. 

I well remember one day in mid-Au- 
gust: the mereury stood at 155 degrees in 
the sun. I do not know what it register- 
ed in the shade, for there was none save 
our own shadows. As the sun wore 
round behind us IT shifted the broad band 
of my woollen cholera-belt to my back, 
and east my own shadow to protect as 
far as possible the neck and head of my 
horse, for the poor beast was suffering 
terribly from the heat. 

All day we rode in this furnace, and 
the brave fellows trudged barefooted in 
the seorching sand. At intervals I 
heard a rumble like distant thun- 
cle F. which proved to be only the sough- 
ing of the gibli (southeast wind) through 
the vent in the top of my sun-helmet. 
Strange as is the fascination of the 
desert, yet one feels its monotony keen- 
lv: he notices with avaricious interest 
anything which will relieve him from 
the intense heat overhead and the ever- 
lasting wriggling heat-waves of the 
sun-glare underneath. So for hours at 
a time IT watched the formation of cam- 
el footprints in the sand. Sometimes 
the feet of the great beasts would kick 
over the shining dung-beetl 3 the black 
scarabeus, or would seuff through and 
destroy the beautiful point-lace patterns 
of the lizard tracks, left by their toy- 
like designers as they scurried away 
and mysteriously disappeared beneath the 
sand. As the afternoon wore on I would 
doze in my saddle, to wake up with a 
jump as I jammed against a jamal, or 
the muzzled mouth of a “biter” swung 
sharply against my head. 

Tall, sun-tanned Arabs, and big negroes 
black as ebony, formed the escort of the 
girfla. Many of the latter first saw 
Tripoli when they were driven up from 
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the Sudan under the crack of the slave- 
whip. Rarely complaining in the intense 
heat, they moved forward, long guns 

slung across their backs and often native 
fans in their hands. Usually the men go 
barefooted; sometimes over stretches of 
soft sand they wear broad-soled desert 

slippers, and on rocky ground sandals are 
worn. Most of the Blacks have their 
tribal marks, a certain number of deep 
slashes across the cheeks and temples, 
made by their parents with sharp stones 
when they were children. As one Black 

trudged along beside me his splendid 

calf muscles played underneath thre 

stripes cut in the black skin. 

Early one morning I had ridden some 
miles in advance of the girfla. Save for 
the soft scuff of my horse’s hoofs and the 
stretching of my leather trappings, a 
great silence hung over the untrammelled 
sand-hillocks, and their blue-pervaded, 
mysterious shadows lengthened. A 
rounded top here and there broke the 
silver moon as it mellowed toward the 
horizon. Suddenly my horse shied, near- 
ly unseating me. Instinetively I search- 
ed the sky-line of hilltops. Had it not 
been for the black spot of a head I might 
not have noticed the gray baracaned fig- 
ure of a desert thief who, in his sleep, 
rolled out of his sandy lair. Startled, 
he sat bolt upright, and for a second 
stared blankly at me. He reached for 
his long gun which lay by his side, but 
I covered him with my revolver and there 
he sat until out of range and _ sight. 
The fellow had been left by his comrades, 
who were probably in the vicinity. This 
trick of burrowing under the sand _be- 
side the course of an oncoming garfla is 
often resorted to. As the girfla passes, 
the thieves rise out of the earth, make a 
quick onslaught, and then rapidly retire, 
taking with them what booty they can 
lay hands on, and frequently stampeding 
some of the camels. 

Occasionally these vultures also resort 
to the tacties of a sneak-thief, and choose 
a time at night when a fast-moving cara- 
van overtakes a slower one. During the 
confusion caused by the mixing-up of men 
and animals in passing, the thief falls 
in from the rear and naturally is taken 
by either party to be a member of the 
other garfla. Then, pilfering anything 
he can seize from the loads, he falls back 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS 
to the rear and drops out of sight behind 
a sand-hill. 

Lightly blowing in the face of th 
south-bound garflas, there springs from 
the southeast a gentle wind, the gibli, 
which playfully twirls little eddying 
whiffs of sand into miniature whirlwinds. 
In this manner it may blow for days, 
evaporating the water in the goatskin 
bags, and sometimes terminating in a 
terrible sand-storm. Then, when the 
jamal, ecraning their long necks, sniff 
high in the air and utter a_ peculia 
ery, the garfla men know well the omi- 
nous signs; far off on the horizon, creep 
ing higher and higher, the sky of blue 
retreats before a sky of brass. 

To the hoarse cries and curses of th 
men as they try to hobble the fore legs 
of the excited camels are added uncanny 
guttural groanings of the jamal, the bray- 
ing of the asses, and the pitiful bleating 
of goats and sheep. High in the air 
great flames of sand reach out, then the 
lurid sand-cloud, complete ly covering the 
sky, comes down upon the garfla. In the 
confusion some of the water-bags are 
broken and the precious liquid disap 
pears in the sand. Turning tail and driv- 
ing down before the blast go some of 
the unhobbled camels, maybe carrying 

driver with them, never to be heard 
of again. 

In the deep-yellow gloom the garfl: 
back to the storm, lies huddled togethe Tr; 


the men, wrapped up completely in their 
baracans on the leeward side of th 
camels, hug close to the goatskins of 
water. The whole air is surcharged with 
suffocating heat and fine powdered sand- 
dust, which finds its way even as far as 
Malta and Sicily. It penetrates every 
where, inflames the eyes, and cracks the 
skin of the already parched tongues and 
throats of the girfla men. The torment 
at times is indescribable, and some poor 
devil, like the camels, will run mad 
dened into the hurricane. 

The sand-storm lasts from a few hours 
to six or seven days, and during it the 
men lie thus, occasionally digging them- 
selves to the surface as they become par- 
tially covered with sand. Frequently all 
the remaining water dries up. At such 
times camels are often sacrificed for the 
sake of the greenish water which may 
be obtained from the honeycomb cells of 
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the reticulum, a mature camel yielding 
about five or six quarts; and, strange as 
it may seem, this water is cooler than 
that carried in goatskins. The storm 
over, a surviving girfla of emaciated 
men and animals staggers on to the near 
est Oasis or town, over plains which be 
fore were sand-hills, and sand-hills which 
now are plains. 

The first stop of any length made by 
the garflas on their southward march is 
at Murzuk with its eleven thousand in- 
habitants, that desolat capital of the 
kezzan—Murzuk the horror of Turkish 
exiles, where a man is fortunate if the 
deadly climate takes away only his senses 
of smell and taste. Here a thorough rest 
is given to camels and men. Fresh sup- 
plies are obtained, the gaps in the ranks 
filled out, and again the wearisome march 
is resumed. Some fifteen hundred miles 
south of the coast they pass over the 
undefined boundary - ling of Tripoli 
through the dangerous country of the 
Touaregs and the Damerghous. 

From time immemorial, slaves suf 
fering inconceivable torments have been 
brought across the Sahara from the Su 
dan, for those regions extending from 
Abyssinia to the Gulf of Guinea have 
furnished an almost inexhaustible sup 
ply. Particularly from the Central Su- 
dan the slave-trader has gathered in his 
human harvest to the chief depots of 
Timbuctoo in the west and Kuka in 
the east. 

You will find an occasional Arab who 
will tell you of a route heretofore un 
mentioned, a secret route known only 
to the Senusi, a large fraternity of Mos 
lems located in Tripoli who make pros 
elyting wars and expeditions from Wadai 
to their capital. Along this route never 
less than fifteen caravans cross the desert 
every year, which bring about ten thou 
sand slaves alive to tell the tale; and they 
estimate that forty thousand victims fall 
on the march. Once on the secret route 
you cannot lose your way, for it is lined 
with human bones. Many of these slaves 
were formerly embarked for Turkey, 
and there seems to be little doubt that 
slaves are still conveyed to Canea and 
Salonica, Constantinople and Smyrna. 

Arriving late one night at a fonduk 
we found the place already so crowded 
that when our girfla was in, men and 
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animals were lite rally jammed together. 
The filth and vermin in the place, not 
disturbed 
The great 


sicke ning odors, 
Allah. 
slept 


to mention the 
not the sons of 
bolted; I] 
olive-trees with my 


of Hadji Ali, the 


doors 


were outsic'e under the 


men in the gardens 


keeper, prete rring the 


external annoyance of thieves. They 
disturbed us twice during the night, and 
a white wolf-hound entered my camp 


under the direction of his master, getting 


away with a pair of my men’s desert 


slippe rs. To make up much-needed rest 


I delayed my start next morning to 


some five hours behind the garfla. 
As the sun rose high, I found Hadji 
Ali seated outside the fonduk adjusting 


This done : he 
weapon, his 


softened as 


a new flint in his pistol. 
gazed long at the and 
wrinkled, scarred old 


when a looks upon a 


face 


man thing he loves. 


Many journeys across the Sahra_ with 
the girfla had sapped his wiry arms of 
their youthful strength, and the ugly 
sear over his left eye was a trophy of 


his last voyage three years before, which 
had nearly landed him in the fields of 
the blessed. Under the shade of an olive- 
tree Hadji Ali told me the story. 

“You must know, Arbi [master], that 
we were a girfla thirteen thousand camels 
strong, proceeding north to Tripoli from 
Kano, behind 
us. The escort and transport were prin- 
men of Air and their animals. 
Three years before, Sadek, one of their 
chiefs, slain by Moussa, a brother 
of the Sultan of Damerghou. 
after, the slayer in turn was killed by 
the men of Afr 

“As we 


Damerghous 


which was many months 


cipally 


was 


Two years 


the 
doubly 
watchful and our camels tied one to the 
other. All the 


when in camp, we formed a square with 


the 
guards 


entered country of 


our were 


through wild country, 
the animals, the men and guards being 
We were strong and not afraid, 
and did not intend to pay either tribute 
or homage for passing through the terri- 
tory. It the end of the dry 
months, and some of the wells contained 


inside, 


Was at 


no water. We were all weak and suf- 
fering, and a number of our men had 
the sleeping-sickness. We made haste 


to reach the wells of Farok, not two days’ 
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We had 
almost reached them when narrow ravines 
obliged us to fall one behind the 
Suddenly from ambush the men of Da- 


journey from Damerghou itself. 
other. 


merghou furiously attacked us in 


great 
numbers. The character of the country 
prevented us from bringing our men to 
gether. We fought hard and well, but 
Allah willed. Two hundred and ten wer 
killed on both sick s, 


twelve Tripolitans, 


amongst whom wer 


some of them being 
famous girfla leaders of 
Twelve thousand camel-loads of 
guinea corn destined for Air, one thou- 


sand camel-loads of feathers, 


among the most 


Tripoli. 


ost rich 


ivory, Sudan skins, and mixed goods, 
with the entire transport, fell into the 
hands of the Damerghous. 

“Near the end of the fight, Arbi, a 


big man, broke through my guard with 
his two-edged sword. It was night when 
I came to myself and I had been stripped 
of everything. With great effort I reach- 
Near where I fell 


ed the wells of Farok. 


I found half buried in the sand my 
pistol with its charge unfired—but that 


is another story.” 

The total lost, 
including the animals of burden, amount- 
ed to more than $800,000, and the wells 
of Farok, wi re the capture occurred, lie 
in an air-line 


value of these goods 


about 1905 kilometres south- 
west of Tripoli. 

The opening of new routes southward 
and deflection of trade in that direction 
still the inducing it 
to return to the shores of Tripoli, and ex- 
Wadai and part of the 
Sudan the bulk of the trade may be said 
now to be lost to Tripoli. Tribal feuds 
on caravan routes unexpectedly change 


lessen prospect of 


cept as regards 


favorable aspects and disconecert traders. 

Long before the royal caravan of the 
Queen of Sheba, with its heavy embroid- 
ered trappings, brought gifts to Solomon; 
long before that Semitic nomad Abraham 
came out of Ur—caravans had crept their 
patient, steady way across the hot sands 
and deserts of the East. But the days 
of the Tripoli caravan trade are number- 
ed, and the single wire of telegraph line 
which has already found its way to Mur- 
zuk is but the forerunner to herald the 
coming of the iron horse into the land 
of the girfla. 
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The Mystery at 





Zeke’s 


BY PHILIP VIERRILL MIGHELS 


HEN little Mollie Worthing- 

ton rolled up her sleeves and 

took in hand a rolling pin of 

exceptionally ominous dimensions, her 

four husky mining-camp suitors stirred 

4 uneasily upon their seats and underwent 
vague, instinctive alarm. 

They were sitting here in Mollie’s 

cabin with a sort of truce between them, 

ch determined to outstay his neigh- 


bor and thereby create an opportunity for 


‘ 


wooing the plump young widow. Now, 
however, not even the beauty of Mollie’s 
pretty elbows could quite reduce the 
nse of impending disaster which each 

1 all exyp rienced as she gripped that 
ad-tool firmly in her hand and turned 
an their faces, one by one. That 
mething was coming, all the men were 
uughly convineed. It came with- 

I ut delay. 

‘Frank Peters,” said Mollie incisive- 
y, “what date is this lovely afternoon ?” 

Mr. Peters seized his great mustache 

th both his hands and groomed it 
savagely. 

“Why—May the—somethingth, 1868,” 
he stammered, awkwardly, attempting 

smile that looked sadly in need of a 

ic. “ Why was you askin’ ?” 

“Just for your own pretty sake,” an- 
swered Mollie, standing the rolling-pin 
on end on the table. “I want you to put 
down the date the best way you can, for 
this is the day you git fired. You may be 
dyin’ to remember it when you’re mar- 
ried to some other woman, some day.” 

Peters stared at her dumbly for a mo- 
° ment. Then he said, 

“ Ain’t this a kind of clammy way to 
give me the bounce, with these here fel- 


lows settin’ ’round grinnin’ at the joke?” 


“ Oh, they’re goin’ to git the same, right 
away,” said Mollie with delightful can- 
dor and cheer. “TI don’t want you all 
goin’ off together. Savvy?” 

“You don’t have to hit me with no 
kitchen club,” asserted Peters. “ Hope 








voull git married to a strong, nervy 
nan, some time—that’s all!” He took 
ip his hat and de parted. 

The three remaining suitors writhed 
whe re they Sat. Each had a feeble hope 
that he might, at least, be the last to be 
told to decamp. It was laughing Bud 
Ingalls who was next excused. He burst 
into most hilarious merriment as_ he 
went, for such was his means of express- 
ing all his emotions, from woe to genu- 
ine amusement. 

Of the two men still awaiting calam- 
ity, one was Patrick MeFarlan, a_ red- 
headed Trish teamster, and the other was 
Thomas Fulton, sometime sheriff of the 
camp ten miles away, but now once more 
a common mining-man, ready alike for 
riches or for poverty. 

‘Now, then, it’s the Blarney stone to 
go next,” said Mollie, inexorably. “ And, 
Mr. MeFarlan, don’t burn the door- 
frame up at the top while you’re walk- 
in’ out.” 

MeFarlan’s head grew hot without 
ce lay. 

T’ hell wid the dure, then,” he an- 

swered, as he clapped on his hat. “I’m 
throwin’ ye out of me heart that fast that 
ye niver got in at all entoirely!” 
He slammed the door so emphatically 
that Mollie gasped for breath. Thomas 
Fulton settled firmly on his three-legged 
stool. He waited in silence. 

Mollie faced him bravely for nearly 
a minute, then her brown eyes faltered 
before his dancing gaze, and the crimson 
crept swiftly up from her throat, across 
her cheeks, to the very roots of her hair. 

“Well,” she said, turning her back 
and making brisk pretence of preparing 
for work, “have you put down the date, 
Mr. Fulton ?” 

“No,” said her suitor, calmly. “I 
was figurin’ up and sort of mentally jot- 
tin’ down a date like, say, about June 
the third—which I think comes along 
on a Sunday.” 
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“June the third?’ repeated Mollie. 
“ And that’s the date of what?’ 

“Date of our marriage—if things go 
right,” said Thomas, his eyes grown 
more merry than before. “ You didn’t 
think I was seared at you bouncin’ the 
boys, I should hope? My kind of love is 
dif’rent. You ain’t reckonin’ on throw- 
in’ out such a nugget of love as mine?” 

‘You shut up, Tom Fulton,” said 


Mollie, resuming control of her various 
emotions. “I won’t have you talkin’ love 


) me any more, and you know it! Have 
you learned any trade since you spoke 
to me before? You know you ain’t ?” 

“Ain’t I a miner?” said Tom, un- 
abashed. “ Ain’t that a trade?” 

“No, it ain’t a trade—it’s a game. It’s 
playin’ blind man’s buff,” said the sturdy 
young widow, whacking the table with 
her rolling-pin. “ Bein’ sheriff ain’t a 
trade, and gittin’ married ain’t a trade 

they’re all just takin’ chances. And 
you ean’t come here makin’ love to me 
till you know something better than any 
of the lot, by way of a business.” 

“Well, I’m willin’, ain’t 1?’ answered 
Fulton, rising to approach her. “ And 
besides, Mollie, you love me.” 

“Keep your distance, Tom!” she 
cried at him suddenly. “ Don’t you come 
a step closer! I say I ain’t a-goin’ to 
marry you or let you come around here 
any more—unless you settle down and 
do something sensible to earn an hon- 
est livin’!” 

“You ain’t goin’ to ask me to sew 
pants and shirts again, are you, Mollie?” 
Tom inquired, anxiously. “It don’t fol- 
ler that a man which can thread a needle 
and sew on a button kin make a suit 
of clothes.” 

“T told you before that you and me 
could set up in business, makin’ all the 
shirts for both these minin’- 
camps,” said Mollie, relenting not a whit 
from her decisiveness. “If you ain’t 
the man to learn a trade and start a 
business, why, don’t play you’re man 
enough to come ’round askin’ me to be 
your wife. And you needn’t stay ’round 
here any longer this afternoon, anyway. 
You put on your hat and skeedaddle, 
and think things over nice and quiet.” 

“But what about the way I love 
you?” Tom insisted. “If I make a 
strike in the mine—” 
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“ 


Can you make a strike while you're 
standin’ here gassin’?”’ said Mollie. “ If 
you want to talk to me, you make the 
strike first, or else begin a-learnin’ to 
make shirts!” 

Tom went away from the eabin, con- 
vinced that the heart of a woman and 
the heart of a mountain were very much 
the same—-hard mining, and both dis- 
posed to hoard their gold with arts mys- 
terious and deep. He left the little 
mining-camp that nestled here in the 
mountains and walked far out upon the 
more important road that led to the 
larger camp beyond, where his mine and 
his habits measured the all he could 
summarize as life. 

It was fully ten miles from Ruby Rock 
and Mollie’s cabin to his own mud 
shack in Gray Horse Gulch, but he faced 
the distance carelessly and trod in the 
sand of the winding road with the easy 
grace that strength alone bestows. Nev- 
ertheless, it was almost dusk when he 
topped the final hill that overlooked the 
town, and there he came upon a wagon, 
halted at the summit where two roads 
had their junction. 

In the bed of the wagon stood a piece 
of freight, entirely muffled in rags and 
sacks and wound about with pieces of 
rope that served both to keep its cover- 
ing upon it and to lash it securely to 
the seat. 

Fulton glanced at this article, then at 
the driver, who was down in the road 
lifting a hoof of one of his horses. 

“Why, hullo, Black!” said Tom, in his 
heartiest manner. “ Home, hey? What’s 
your load ?” 

The driver placed the horse’s hoof 
upon the earth and faced Fulton de- 
libéerately. 

“Evenin’, Tom,” he drawled. 
—I’m back. Care to ride?’ 

“Might as well,” said Tom. 

They climbed up together and occu- 
pied the seat. Then Fulton asked, 

“Have you got some newfangled 
minin’ machinery wrapped up in these 
here sacks?” 

“ Nope—I’ve got a mystery,” answered 
Black. “T’ve fetched. in a mystery. 
Never nothin’ like it into camp before, 
and I’m goin’ to sell it here to-night.” 
To his horses he added, “ Giddap!” 

“ Goin’ to sell the camp a mystery?” 


“Yep 
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echoed Fulton, thoroughly puzzled. “ It 
ain’t a sort of ghost?” 

“You keep your shirt on. Wait and 
see,” replied the driver. “ When I say 
it’s a mystery, why, that’s what it is. 
And Tl bet it would make a ghost 
look knock-kneed and white around the 
gills to see it comin’ here to Gray 
Ilorse Gulch.” 

“No! And where you goin’ to take 
it?” Tom inquired, wrought to intense 
curiosity. “When you goin’ to un- 
dress it?” 

The horses were trotting briskly into 
camp. Black headed straight past the 
stable and on down the one business 
thoroughfare. 

“(oin’ to sell it after supper, right in 
front of Zeke’s saloon,” was his answer 
to Fulton’s question, “ And the whole 
durn town can come and bid her up.” 

He halted his wagon, a moment later, 
before the saloon in question, then pro- 
ceeded calmly to unhook his horses and 
send them away to the stable. <A crowd 
of men assembled promptly, and with 
Black and Fulton both declaring the 
swaddled freight to be a mystery, to 
be sold after dinner to the highest 
bidder, the interest spread with amaz- 
ing alacrity. 

Nearly every man in town was on the 
scene in half an hour. The word had 
gone forth that a mystery, mayhap a 
ghost, duly caged or bottled, had been 
fetched to the very door of Zeke’s saloon, 
where it stood in a wagon elaborately 
covered with rags and ropes. 

A gambler, bold and audacious, ran 
his fingers over the mystery and pinched 
it where he could. 

“Tt’s got legs like bones without no 
meat or skin on,” he announced. “If 
it’s just a dead skeleton, why, a skeleton 
ain’t no ghost, and he won’t fetch no 
fancy figures.” 

Those who felt of the mystery agreed 
that its legs were indeed hard and bony. 
The excitement increased. Zeke himself 
came forth from his place of drink and 
gambling. He was a pale-faced gambler, 
with an air of poise and self-assurance 
upon him that made him almost strik- 
ing. His cold gray eyes betrayed no 
particular interest when half a dozen 
acquaintances informed him of all that 
was known concerning the mystery, but 





he silently appraised the value, in saloon 
patronage, of the wagon and its contents, 
and immediately agreed with Black that 
the hour after supper would be early 
enough to reveal the facts with regard 
to the muffled piece of freight. 

Black went calmly away to his supper. 
Fulton ate at a restaurant, and hastened 
again to the seene in front of Zeke’s. 
Meantime speculation had been rife. 
The roped parce] had been guessed in 
twenty different manners. No two opin 
ions as to its character coincided, but 
all were agreed the thing was doubtless 
something gruesome. 

When the hour arrived for Black to 
unveil his parcel, the tension in the 
gathered throng of miners, teamsters, 
and gamblers had reached a point where 
farther delay would only have incited 
violence to the swaddling cerements in 
which the freight was wrapped. The sa- 
loon was deserted. Zeke, with his bar- 
keepers, his faro and keno dealers and 
even his Chinese roustabout, had joined 
the crowd in the meagre light which the 
lamps of the sidewalk afforded. 

Black climbed deliberately into his 
wagon, and taking his pipe from his 
mouth, knocked out the ashes and placed 
the thing in his pocket, after which he 
drew a knife and commenced to cut the 
ropes about his parcel. 

There was absolute silence in the 
crowd. Expectancy chained all attention 
on the mystery. Black paused at his 
work when the sacks and rags were ready 
to fall from the object in the wagon. 

“ Boys,” said he, “I picked up this 
here mystery over to Emigrant Loop. 
Picked up four, in fact, and sold the 
others down along the road. They’re 
mighty valuable rackets.” He closed his 
knife and put it into his pocket with ex- 
asperating slowness. 

“Well—-what is it?’ demanded a 
voice. 

“Now, hold on,” admonished Black, 
reluctant to forego his moment. “TI said 
I picked up four of these here mysteries 
and sold all but this one. And so I did.” 
He paused, and added gravely: “ Boys, 
them four mysteries was fetched out to 
the diggin’s acrost the plains by two 
young married folks and the young 
bride’s mother, which reckoned on makin’ 
a stake by peddlin’ the things in the 
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mines. They started with a load of the 
rackets and lost most all the herd. And 


the voung husband feller got sick and 


died, and the girl done the same when 
me her baby, and the old lady was left 
one, and the se here mysteri Ss was all 


she had, and I’m sellin’ ’em off to raise 


her the dust to git back home, down 


Kast. And this one’s the last there is 
fer sale, and it goes to the man who 


tacks up the biggest pile.” 

Once more he paused impressivel; 
then laid his hand upon the all but fall 
ny rags. 

“This here contrivance, boys,” he an 
nounced dramatically, “is a sewin’ 
machine!” 

With that he flung off the sacks and 
rags with effective haste—and the paint 
ed iron legs, the wheel, and the polish 
ed wooden case of the mechanism stood 
revealed to the thoroughly astounded 

udience. 

‘A sewin’-machine? Oh, hell!” said 
a miner near the wagon. 

*‘Sewin’- machine!” echoed nearly 
every man in the crowd, and a chorussed 
guflaw relieved the unusual tension. 

“ Mystery /—you bet she’s a mystery! 

da teamster in the group. 

“And how do we know it ain’t 
thrashin’ - machine demanded a small 
ndividual, whose one delight was con- 
tention. 

‘It might thrash you,” replied a 
neighbor. “Tve saw these here sewin’- 
machines a dozen times already “as 

‘So have I,” declared another. “ I’ve 
run ’em. Sew like greased lightnin’. 
Them and steam-engines and_ printin’ 
presses got invented all together.” 

“ Mvstery ? Hell of a mystery! 
Where’s the bones and skull?” demanded 
a scornful gambler, who had hoped for 
a startling sensation. “This here is a 
stacked deck. Black, you'll have to stand 
the drinks fer this little game!” 

“Didn’t I say I fetched this here to 
sell?” inquired Black. “It cost more’n 
one hundred dollars, down East, and I’m 
goin’ to take the money back to that old 
lady, stranded in this dog-gone State, 
or bust, and all you fellers have got to 
do is to bid up the price like miners 
which ain’t fergot to be men! How much 
am [ offered fer this patent-invented 
machine? It’s 


guaranteed down-east 
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made, and so bran’ new you could serape 
off the bran to feed the cow, and all 
fixed up ready to darn socks and sew on 
your buttons or sew up the pocket of 
every mis’able skinflint into camp.” 

He took off the cover. The light from 
the polished steel wrought a singular 
fascination on the men. 

‘By gosh! I don’t exactly need no 
sewin’-machine at the shop,” said the 
blacksmith, “but I'd like to go her a 


mess fer luck. Ul give you five dol 
lars to leave me alone with it jest about 
ten minutes.” 

“Wel Pll do that much myself,” 
said a miner. “Me and machinery is 
friends. I never yet seen the wheels and 
things I ecouldn’t figure out and run.” 

‘T took a clock all apart myself one 
time, and me only a bov.” vouchsafed 
another. “Tl bet I could make that 
racket hum and spit out fire and smoke 
in about two shakes.” 

‘Yep—well, that’s all right,” said 
Black, from the wagon, “ but this ain’t no 
game of five-dollar ante. This machine 
is here fer sale. The mother of the lit 
tle wife that died—why, boys, she needs 
the dust.” 

\ miner who had been a sil nt specta- 
tor pushed back his hat. 

‘Vl bid her up to fifty dollars for the 
sake of folks down East,” said he. “ But 
ll pass along the machine to be sold 
again and raise more money.” 

‘That’s about the talk,” agreed a 
gambler in the throng. “Tl add twen 
ty-five myself, and take no holds on the 
mystery.” 

The bidding ceased, Above the silence 
that ensued was heard a voice: “ I'd like 
to give five to run it half an_ hour. 
Couldn’t we fix up a game to try our 
hand fc r 

“Tlere!” interrupted Zeke, proprietor 
of gambling-hall and bar, “Vl give you 
two hundred dollars fer the racket, just 
as she stands, and no more bidding. Is 
that a go?” 

‘Say! You bet it’s a go!” eried 
Black from his stand. “ She’s yours right 
on the spot, and 

“Fetch her in,” said Zeke, in his way 
of business. “ Don’t talk no more, but 
fetch her in and git your money. We'll 
start a bran’-new gamblin’ game to-night.” 


Excited anew and aroused once more 
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to consuming curiosity, the men fairly 
swarmed upon the wagon, in their eager 
ness to snatch the machine and convey 
it at once to the brilliantly lighted sa 
loon where its owner presided. 

In less than a minute it was carried 
and rolled to a place of prominence, be 
tween two layouts for gambling, and 
there a throng of stalwarts, who had sud 
denly developed a genius for mechanics, 
gathered about it to explain its use and 
the reasons and funetions of levers, 

. Now, then, hands off the gam till 
sh *s re id Sy ord red Zi ke . ady mncng 
through the crowd. “ Where’s Charlie 
Swan? Ilere, Swan, you oil her up ready 


fer business. We'll see how much these 


fellers can sew. Boys, this sewin’ 
machi sa newfangled racket for bet- 
ting. It’s a dollar a minute to tackle 


the wheels, and the house pays three to 
one if you make her go and sew fer ten 
minutes straight. Even money you can’t 
make her sew one inch of rag. Five to 


one vou can’t make her sew a foot of 


cloth. Ten to one you ean’t make her 
ew ona button. Tlouse supplies all the 
fixin’s and axle-grease. Players barred 


after half an hour, to give the next man 
a chanee.”’ 
“Sav!” said a voice. 


“* Say this is 
“Me first!” cried a miner. “I claim 
first whack, and here’s five dollars fer 
a starter!” 

“ Tlere, second! “What's the matter 
with me?” eried others in the crowd. 

* One it a time The game is goin’ 
to be open all night, right along,” an- 
nounced the proprietor. “ Don’t git ex 
cited. Tere, let Swan git close enough 
to oil her up.” 

Swan was a modest engineer. ITe 
knew enough to open a drawer wher 
the extras had been placed by a provi- 
dent hand, and finding oil in a proper 
ean, coneluded his labors with commend 
ble promptness. 

‘T guess she’s ready,” he said, as he 
arose from the stool provided for a seat 


ready to sew, or raise some little hell.” 
Meantime Zeke had procured a bolt 
of snow-white muslin from a_ near-by 
store, and having torn off strips the size 
of a towel, now came forward with an 
armful of material for the game. 
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“Where’s the man who was sweatin’ 
to spend his five?” he asked. “ Here, 
Blisters, it was you that spoke up so 
nervy.” 

“Wal—of course—if any one else 
feels cheated,” said Bliste rs, whose nerve 


was oozing from him rapidly, why, 
don’t let me interfere. I kin wait.” 
‘You’re seared,” accused a gambler. 
‘You ain’t game.” 
As a matter of fact, a tendency to- 
wards caution had afflicted all the brag- 


warts he retofore so eager to assail the 


machine. Blisters became pale. 
“Oh, Tl tackle the racket,” he said, 
courageously. “It’s a long time since I 


seen a sewin’ machine, that’s all. And 


they’re jest like women—no two of ’em 
ever alike, and some of ‘em no man on 
earth ild ever git to run.” 

Ile paid his five dollars, accepted a 
piece of cloth from Zeke, and slowly took 
his plac before the machine. 

Absolute silence reigned in the room. 
Ile turned the driving - wheel slowly, 
placed his feet upon the treadle, and saw 
the needle-bar give three or four spas- 
modie stabs in quick succession before 
anything had been expected. 

“Tle’s got the trick,” said a_ voice. 
“Old Blisters ain’t no fool.” 

Knormous!y encouraged, Blisters gath- 
ered his cloth in his awkward hands and 
set the driving-wheel in motion rapidly. 
But his muslin refused to enter beneath 
the needle till he thought to lift the 
feeder-foot, when the sharp steel prod 
promptly caught him through the finger 
and drew forth gore and oaths. 

His nerve was up, however, and he 
went at the task of sewing with a wild 
xr to die. He 


perspired. THe stuffed the muslin to its 


determination to conquer 


place, he spun the wheel, he broke the 
thread and knew nothing of what had 
happened, but for ten minutes wrought 
like a fiend, all the while his friends 
were instructing, suggesting, correcting 
and encouraging his labors. 

“Tlere,” said Zeke, interrupting the 
struggle at its most exciting climax, 
“vou owe me five dollars more. Come 
up with the spon or give some other man 
a show.” 

Blisters arose, his face contorted with 
emotions, all violent. 

“T was just gittin’ onto her tricks,” 
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he said. ‘I ean fix her next time just 
like fallin’ off a house.” 

Eager to profit by Blister’s mistakes, 
half a dozen men made a rush to attack 
the game. It was Fulton, however, who 
secured the seat. He had seen a ma 
chine five years before. He threaded the 
needle, tore away a snarl of thread from 
the bobbin, adjusted a new piece of mus- 
lin and began. 

Two stitches he actually sewed. Then 
his clumsy feet reversed the wheel, the 
thread was snapped, and his triumph 
was ended. He too sweated and invited 
nervous prostration. He too snarled up 
everything snarlable, including his wits, 
ind nearly went mad in an effort to 
achieve results. When he reeled away, 
defeated, the knowing observers about 
him had amended their former mechan- 
cal deductions and were now more eager 
than before to exhibit their prowess. 
very one could see precisely where the 

ther fellow had committed his blunders. 

The game waxed even more intense 
with the next man’s frantic efforts to 
sew. le performed very prodigies of 
error. He so thoroughly involved the 
cloth and mechanism that it seemed as 
if only an axe could suffice to part them. 

After him a new victim offered him- 
self to the silent mechanism’s diabolism. 
When he had finished, his mind was on 
the brink of lunacy—yet he knew he 
should conquer at the next assault. 

Those early machines, in the hands of 
the gentlest, most persuasive operator of 
the temperless sex, were the most out- 
rageously exasperating devices ever fash- 
ioned in steel. They were utterly de- 
praved. This machine at Zeke’s was a 
thing of diabolical temperament. It 
tempted and fascinated every man in the 
place; it flirted with each new victim 
with a novel mechanical coquetry for 
every minute, but it sewed not three 
stitches in suecession for all the fine 
frenzy and passion expended upon it, 
and broke nearly every spirit there. 

By three o’clock in the morning, a 
worn-out, haggard group of men were 
all that remained in the place. On the 
floor were heaps of grimed and tortured 
rags, with snarls of thread in all direc- 
tions. Zeke had taken in five hundred 
dollars, and the machine was merely 
warmed to the business. 
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On the following day there were men 
in plenty about the useful contrivance, 
the majority content to look it over and 
marvel at its powers of defeating util- 
ity. Not one of the victims felt satisfied 
to surrender, however, and none was so 
poor as to be minus a good and sufficient 
excuse for his failure to make the “ crit 
ter ™ scwWw. 

‘If only I could take her all apart,” 
said the man who had once dissected a 
clock, “T’ll bet Vd make things look 
dif’rent.” 

“Yep,” agreed a listener, “and a lit 
tle giant powder, touched off in under 
her stomach, would make her look putty 
near as pretty.” 

Fulton essayed to sew again that af 
ternoon. The mechanism held him with 
a deadly sort of fascination. He expend- 
ed twenty dollars in a vain endeavor to 
retrieve the pride and money lost the 
previous night, and emerged from the 
conflict at last like a soul escaped from 
the heats and torments of Hades. 

That evening there were victims in 
plenty who immolated themselves upon 
the shrine of this mechanical monstros- 
ity, which devoured money, vitality, 
patience, perspiration, oil and gore at 
the price of half a dozen miserably abor- 
tive stitches which none could recognize 
as a needle’s legitimate progeny. 

Time after time the bewildered Ful- 
ton resumed the attack. He exhausted 
every resource to make the contrivance 
sew. Zeke, meantime, was coining money 
on his purchase. It was truly amazing 
what a versatile device that machine 
was proved to be. There were hundreds 
of ways in which it could run wrong. It 
was oiled till it dripped with these juices 
of persuasion. It had spat out tangles 
of thread for every tangle of oaths ex- 
pended in its presence. That the thing 
was indeed a mystery, all were thor- 
oughly agreed. 

When Fulton’s money was gone he 
stocd about the torment for two whole 
days, marvelling more and more at the 
ingenuity of its stubbornness. Then 
Black, who had fetched it to camp, re- 
turned once more to Gray Horse Gulch. 
Fulton lured him aside. 

“Say, Tim,” said he, “T don’t s’pose 
you took no lessons on sewin’-machines 
from the poor old lady you sold it 








“GOOD BOY! GOOD BOY!” THEY ROARED 
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for, hey?—just by way of takin’ an 
interest ?” 

na Nope .”’ said Black. *T didn’t spose 
nobody would ever want ’em to sew. A 
good old needle is so durn much handier 
and surer.” 

“ Y-e-s, I vuess it is,” assented Fulton. 
“Funny, though, that you could sell the 
other three. There ain’t been no one 
but Zeke git up a sewin’-machine gam- 
ble, has there ?”’ 

‘Nope; that takes brains,” answered 
Black. “ One was bought from the store 
I sold it to by that little widder, Mollie 
Worthington, down to Ruby Rock, and 
you bet she’s goin’ to make it earn its 
livin’. She didn’t buy it to play on like 
no pianne Ag 

“ Mollie— Mollie Worthington?” re- 
peated Fulton. “ Well—I’ll be—” 

TT. said Black; “and they say, 
now she’s got it, she wouldn’t marry the 
richest galoot in the country.” 

Fulton said no more. He returned to 
Zeke’s to stare at the mechanism with 
others who had met with loss and humil- 
iation in the game, and who now regard- 
ed the polished device as they might have 
regarded a beautiful woman who had at- 
tracted, then scorned their attentions. 

Zeke advanced the odds on the game, 
but there was no one with skill sufficient 
to win so much as a dollar. That same 
afternoon the news went around that 
Fulton had gone away to raise another 
stake. That he meant to return and 
break the bank behind the machine, was 
the boast that all his friends repeated. 

For five long days the unsubdued ma- 
chine stood all but deserted at Zeke’s. 
One or two miners were put to rout by 
the triumph of inventive genius, but all 
were awaiting Fulton’s return, he having 
become, as it were, the leader of the 
mechanism’s victims. It was nine o’clock 
when he came, one night, looking hag- 
gard and worn, but calm and self-reliant. 
He stopped at the bar for a drink to 
steady his nerves, and a crowd quickly 
gathered about him. 

“Goin’ to take some sass out of that 
there buckin’ broneo of a sewin’-ma- 
chine?” asked a teamster, anxious to see 
the mechanism tamed. “If she don’t 
git her spirit broke pretty soon she’ll 
never be no use in the world.” 

“T don’t know whether to touch the 
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brute or not,” said Fulton, sauntering 
slowly towards the contrivance. Secret- 
ly, however, he was crazy to engage in 
the struggle. 

“ Tlere,” said Zeke, who had found the 
interest in sewing sadly diminishing, 
“T’ll raise the odds and give you a 
show. I'll give you twenty minutes by 
the clock to sew a chunk of cloth two 
feet long and bet you ten to one you 
don’t make her come to the serateh.” 

“Well—I don’t know,” said Fulton, 
suppressing his excitement. “I ain't 
got much money. Will you cover all 
l’ve got?” 

“All you’ve got, and accommodate 
your friends,” said Zeke. 

“Well,” said Tom, “T s’pose Tl have 
to tackle her again—and go broke.” 

He took his place before the machine 
and received a piece of muslin from the 
gambler’s hand. 

“Tll put up twenty dollars fer a 
starter,” he said. “ But—darn her soul 
—she’s a terror.” 

He placed his money on a table near 
at hand. A great crowd gathered about 
him. He began to commit all his for 
mer blunders on the mechanism, with 
every evidence of distress upon his 
countenance, 

For five precious minutes the struggle 
waged, and not a stitch had been pro- 
duced. Fulton was sweating. His face 
was tense and white. 

“Fifty dollars more that I fetch her 
yet,” he said, raucously. 

The money was up, and again the 
wheel was spinning, the levers were 
throbbing, and the needle was punching 
empty holes in the snow-white muslin 
pushe-l across the plate. 

Not a man in the place misunderstood 
the meaning of the snarl of thread 
which Fulton presently snatched away 
from the shuttle and threw upon the 
floor. Nearly ten of his minutes were 
gone and not a stitch could he show. 

“T’ll fetch her yet!” he cried in des- 
peration. “A hundred dollars says I'll 
fetch her yet !” 

“Git it up,” responded Zeke, satisfied 
by the cheerful deviltry of the machine. 
“Put up all you’ve got.” 

For a third time Fulton wrought in 
madness to achieve results. At the end 
of the bout he had nothing to his 
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only seven minutes of time 
remaining. 

“Every bean in my wad!” he bawled 
in a frenzy. “One hundred and fifty— 
my pile!” 

“Good boy!” “Dead game!” “ By 
lordie! Git in!” ‘ 

The expressions flung in thickly. 

“Cover it all,” said Zeke. “ Seven 
minutes left now by the clock.” 

Fulton was seen to change, peculiarly. 
Ile opened a drawer, whipped out a shut- 
tle that was filled with new thread, 
slipped it adroitly into place, touched 
the tension with deft, certain fingers and 
again made ready for the crucial en- 
counter with the thing of steel. One or 
two men noted this surer manipulation. 
The excitement increased tremendously. 
Intensity marked every face. 

With cloth in hands that took on ways 
of mastery, Fulton touched the wheel 
anew. It revolved, broke his thread and 
defeated him utterly. Almost instantly 
he made ready again, but the mechan- 
ism, long accustomed to revolt at vari- 
ous errors, now balked by habit. 

Two minutes, packed with emotion, 
sped away. Only five remained. Slowly 
the wheel was urged around. Down over 
the work leaned Fulton, in all the trav- 
ail of production. Up and down played 
the needle, and a stitch was left behind. 
Faster went the treadle then, and two, 
five, seven tiny stitches, pretty as links 
in a fairy’s chain, were welded of the 
thread through the muslin. 

One of the miners made a strange 
sound of laboring. Fulton was dumb. 

Faster and faster danced the needle, 
and at every stroke it forged a link in the 
dainty eable of stitches. Six inches, a 
foot—a foot and a half of the perfect sew- 
n the cloth—and a mur- 


ing was there 
mur of excitement and awe shook the air. 

In glad obedience, at last, the mechan- 
ism fairly hummed the song of industry, 
and from under the needle sped the cloth 
as if the levers, wheels, and bars re- 
joiced in the mastery come to enslave 
their functions. 
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Enough to win the game was done, but 
Fulton still drove the wheel like mad. 
He spun the cloth in curves and turns, 
and the needle sped through and through 
it at his bidding. He smiled at last in 
triumph amounting to glory, for the con- 
quered device was writing a word in the 
muslin by his will. 

* Good boy! Good boy! Good boy!” 
roared a chorus of voices in the place. 

And his twenty minutes having gone, 
Fulton arose, snatched the cloth from 
the hold of the two frail threads and 
flung it down as a victor flings his spoils 


For fifteen minutes, after Zeke had 
paid out the stake which Fulton had 
won, there was drinking, shouting, and 
hilarity in the place. Then Fulton es- 
ceaped and struck across the hills to Ruby 
Rock, 

When something like order was re 
stored, the gambler, Zeke, fetched forth 
an axe and stood regarding the sewing 
machine with doubt and mistrust in his 
eyes. 

“ Now that she’s got to running,” said 
he, “she'll never know how to. stop 
She'll let anybody sit here and sew.” 

Dispassionately he raised the axe and 
erashed it down upon the mechanism. 
It was shattered hopelessly. 

“Take it away,” said he. “T reckon 
we're pretty near even.” 

In his hand he still held the well- 
stitched piece of muslin by which Tom 
Fulton had won a golden stack of coins. 
In awe he stared at the fairy chain of 
stitches which Cupid himself might have 
fashioned. For the first time his gaze 
went following the curves of “ writing” 
which the needle had left in the cloth. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” he said at the 
end, for the sewed-in word was “ Mollie.” 

Then Black came hurling himself in 
at the door, his whole being big with 
news. 

“Old Fulton’s goin’ to be married!” 
he eried. “The weddin’s all fixed to 
come off down at Ruby Rock, and the 
day’s the third of June!” 
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The Habits 


BY EDWARD 


OR the toilers of the sea there will 
| seashore labors that come 

part of the day’s work, but for u 
e 1 kshops are on the dry land, tl 
occupation, when we escape fron 


will be 


an employment that, fait! 


( seashore, to do noth 


ng. That is 


fully pursued in its due season, is ricl 
lv productive of benefits, and it is ome 
the most appreciated merits of th 
hore that it encourages and exten- 
uates the do-nothing attitude, and by 
charms and wiles and changes, and the 


shifting panorama of its spectacles, bi 


guiles the do-nothing looker-on into 
¥ holesome forgetfulness of his own in 
: activity The sea, being never idle it 
« sell, eas lx pe rsuades its visitor that it 


w all 


il 
| that tl 


that is necessary to be done, 


that obs rver 


the { 


ie only duty 


himself 


an 


4 need about is 


eoncern asy 
one of visual inspection. If he has a 

; . 
mind to test the sea’s temperature trom 


time to time by dipping himself into it, 
and will tend to dis- 
and lull 

and if 
upon 


& that is well enough, 
his 
a receptive state 
idlest, 
there are always the 


That 


cipline energies them back 


into his mind, 


even at its 


a littl : 


working 
habits 


will not 


insists 
jus 
of the sea to be studied. 
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Sea 


of the 


S. MARTIN 


nor pre) vic any 


s repose, for the s 


habits to be 


unlike them to be res 


cli ugh like human 


ng, and enough 


ful and refreshing by contrast 

( nsider the punctuality of the des 
Iluman punctuality is apt to be more of 

virtue than of a grac It is com- 
patible with unlovely qualities, prone to 
self-assertion and severe expectation 
There are saintly people who are pune- 
tual out of pure consideration for others, 


but the more prevalent sort of punctual 
people like as little to be kept waiting 
is 1 be late themselves Phe tick are 
rresistibly punctual, but with a redeem- 
ing idiosynerasy. They are an hour 
late every day The never come, the: 
never go, until they get ready. Ships 
and bathers and boatmen and clam 
diggers may wait for them or not, as 
they will. They care not. They wait for 
no man, nor ask any man to wait for 
them. And yet the tides are responsible 
and to be depended on. You can set 


dial 


clock by them. The hands on their 

are the anchored sail-boats that swing 
around when the tide turns. And whilk 
hey are responsible, they are not tir 

somely exact. They conspire together 
































SWEEP IN AND OUT 


the moon, the signs 


justed cog in a supplementary machine. 


volv ing may stically 


Man’s punctuality is a bit 


splendidly subordinate 


. 





order tranquil in the sublimity of the 
might that directs it; of design execu- 
ted without intervention of imperfect 
human tools. 

The sea is orderly, of course. What is 
ordered is orderly by natural conse- 
quence, but the sea is orderly after its 
own fashion, not with overnice, pernick- 
ety methods, but on a large, indulgent 
scale that leaves a clean, decent beach 
most of the time. It makes no com- 
plaint of the shiftlessness of folks who 
leave things around where they shouldn’t 
be left. Drop newspapers on the beach 
if vou like, or banana-skins, clam-shells, 
almost anything except broken glass. It 
will be gone with the next tide, and no 
fuss made about it. Nothing will be 
left but a few shreds of clean seaweed, 
and maybe a periwinkle’s shell, with or 
without its tenant. Anything that will 
float will go, and there comes in the sea’s 
power to discipline and train the shore 
people. Indulgent as it is in cleaning 
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regularities. It 


rik 


em and smoothing out thi 


ter ft 


acks and carrying off their rubbish, it 


ves them no whit of encouragement t 
heedless or to impose on its good na- 


re. It 


s only their servant when they 
he terms of its service. Leave 
boot loose within its reach, out it goes 

the preoccupied tide, along with the 
banana-skins. In 


fference to the sea will not do. | 


vspapers and th 
gularities are to be respected; also it 
makes no seruple of 
ng moods and fits of 
vs together it is bland, soothing, ac 
erviceable. Then it vawi 
bored by being so long pleasant, rum- 
ts hair, thrashes about, sweeps up 
d down. the eoast, looking for sail 


ts to blow ashore, and like as _ not 


lams them on to the rocks Varium 


vet constant too, Shore 


ellers are apt t he philosophers What 


nder, with such a companion and such 
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ereature 


temp. r. | Tr 























raining! If the fisherman’s wife is 
less kind to him one day than anoth« r, 

mw can he have the face to grumblk 
it, he who lives in daily contact with a 
moodier than any woman, and 
vet so grand a creature, with such depths, 
such powers, such irresistible charms, 
such vast benevolences, The tisherman 
ought surely to accept it as part of the 
scheme of the universe that even a din- 
ner-plate should now and then be thrown 
at his head. That is the wavy the sea 
reats him. Ile ought, ar lmye rturbable 


man, to dodge the plate and still be 


ankful for his dinner, and hope to 
get it more amiably served when the 
moon changes, 

But more likely he sulks. None of us 


treat one another with the large charity 
and composure we can command in the 
face of forces that compel it. We are 
prone to resent the whims of people who 
another, 


hike us better ome clay than 
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stops and throws the dangerous ston 
I have even known that 
habit of mind to compel a conscientious 
citizen to stop and serape up broken glass 
out of the highway for fear that it would 


notwithstanding 
him automobiles were a nuisance and 


ah oppre ssion. 





leaves on its shores and beaches so many with a civilized reluctance of 


ones of sizes handy for us to hurl. leaving behind us on the great highway 


rae ogy 


man’s prejudice against rolling stones in 
ad which makes it repugnant to his do our fellows friendly or helpful turns. 


Such things are stones in the road, likely 


a dangerous one un- 
lifted behind him ? 


tumblirg over it 


to bother us if we pass that way again, 
liable even to be 
and constrained by the responsi- 
of such leanings and thoughtful to leave 
behind us a clean path, unfurnished with 























A LARGE, INDULGENT SCALE 








MANY LOOSE STONES OF HANDY 


missiles. It is a preference, intelligent 


and honorable, even though it is prude nt, 


for good living and a fair record. 
‘ 


‘o such preference or scruple bothers 
the sea. It of all handy 
and unhandy sizes sticking out of the 
sand. It lief 


may 


leaves stones 
had as dig them out as 
them. You hurl them back 
at it ever so angrily if you choose. It 
Hard 
nothing to it. Its reputation is 
nothing to it, for it is not civilized, but 
an untamable that 
likes. 


It is untamable, good te mpered or bad 


bury 


doe Ss 


not care. words and disei- 


pline are 


creature does as it 


SIZES ARE LEFT ON THE BEACH 


tempered as and 


the 
consequences of its fits of angry energy. 


the mood strikes it, 
quite indifferent about what may b 
In that respect it is happily unlike most 
of us who are liabl 


restricted for atrocious misbehavior, and 


to have our liberties 


caution about 
And vet the 


have 


are wont to use a decent 
turning our tempers loose. 
sea’s tempers and our own some 
There is re- 
spectable authority for the theory that 
the tempers of the sea and a large pro- 
portion of the 


have 


curious points in common, 


human 
They 


all know about the 


irritations of 
the 
Wi 


us 


creatures Same causes, 


are atmospheric. 
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: blond races to the le ast, the 


hose tempers creak for days before a yellow races to more, and the blacks t 


rheumatie people whos« bones ache and sunlight, 

rm. When the storm finally breaks, most of all. They warn us—the scien- 
they limber up at once and feel better;  tifie gentlemen do—that when it happens 
but something in the preliminary airs— in the course of race migrations that a 


: waves of ether, electrical disturbance s, race gets too far out of the zone to whi I 





: one cross-grained atmospheric influen it is adapted there will be the mischiet 
or another—rasps their nerves and strains to pay in the course of time with that : 

their powers of self-control. And it is race. Black people and blond, we ar ' 
observed that these preliminary distresses told, cannot flourish and develop equal 4 
eome ottentimes n weatlhe 4 that to the ly well in the Same zone. Obs rvation i 
eye makes an excellent appearance. of the habits of the sea makes our minds 

) Fine-looking days may be full of ecroteh- more eredulous of such assurances. Th 

ets and eross words, and rainy ones be Fea, TO be sure, can stand all climates, is 

| temperamentally amiable. Moreover,we left out in all weathers, endures all at- : 
hear curious things nowadays about light mospherie fluctuations, all kinds of sun- 























and its etfeets on human creatures that light, short ravs and blistering heat, and 
; the short rays of it are full of mischiev- still survives. Survives! Yes, but with 
| ou potent alitv; that sunlight that what vicissitudes of te mper and be- 
; great germicide—may kill out of us more’ havior! When we remember that the un- 
germs than we can spare; that the differ- seen and unmeasured forces that keep 
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THe SEA TAKES CARE OF ITSELF 




















ONE POWERFUL AND ACTIVE CREATURE THAT WE HAVE NOT GOT TO TRAIN 

















A COMFORTABLE 


all the time 


ter ick n of 


get a little bet- 
how the perpetual alchemy 


on us too, we 


of nature works upon mankind. 
And did last 
spring, after the raging of Vesuvius had 
the that 
Francisco as no great 
dealt 


they 


what they say to us 


followed by 
San 


been 
dealt with 
city had 


‘Sun-spots!” 


earthquake 


for centuries ? 
and 
the sun 
had been far more than usually blotehed, 
and had been training fearsome batteries 
of electrical 


been with 


said to us, ex- 


plained that for many months 


artillery in our direction. 


These electrical missiles had penetrated 
to the hot 


( mibe llish, 


interior of the orb whose sur- 
and hotter, 


tace we made it 


NEIGHBOR, AS 


NEIGHBORS GO 


and its swellings and subsequent con- 
tractions had made mischief on the lines 
of the great faults in the 
crust, giving Naples the horrors, 
by the aid of fire wiping most of 
material San 


existence, 


terrestrial 
and 
the 
part of Francisco out of 

And what of the effect of 
these disastrous celestial intermeddlings 
upon the sea and upon mankind? The 
winter record of the sea had dis- 
astrous and destructive far beyond com- 
mon. <A huge percentage of the sailing- 
vessels had had to 
and the marine-insurance companies 
were low-spirited about their losses. And 
was there a coincident distraction in the 


be enn 


have new topmasts, 
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minds of men? Well. was there not? The 
pirit of unrest in our country was mat- 
ter of constant remark. Here in Amer- 
‘a, in Europe, in Asia, the old order has 
assaults, in 





been shaken by some Cases 
olently changed, in many cases serious- 
A celestial disturbance, a 


agitation 


threate ned. 


sea, restless men, 


ymbative 
the nations—they have all come 


vether. Maybe there was more in the 
venerable science of astrology than we in- 
edulous moderns suspect. If the sea 


ioe iaceeact sneer 


is not like passions with ours, at least 
emotions may possibly be traced to 


> 


he same remote celestial causes as some 


] ure of self-control as men have attained. 


We do behave after a fash- 
on, even when there is an exasperating 
urplus of short the sunlight. 
We do not run amuck, even though our 
rheumatic bones ache and our sci- 
That 
are sentient creatures, and 

We are worked upon by 
ill the strains and stimulants that coerce 
but 
are not quite coerced. 


yurs. 
No doubt consideration of the impul- 
eness of the sea may lawfully breed 


us increased respect for such a meas- 
ourselves, 
rays in 


itieal neighbor has jumping pains. 

because we 
he sea is not. 
e sea, though we are affected we 
There is a coun- 
We think. The 
sea, in spite of its idiosyncrasies, is the 
greatest tool in the world; the better tool 


because it is unintelligent. 


ter-force inside of us. 


The power to 
think makes creatures more efficient, but 
after they have learned to think, you have 
to let them think. A certain proportion 

them are bound to want to think for 
themselves and act accordingly, and im- 
mediately that happens, their usefulness 
as tools is impaired, in spite of the de- 

* velopment of their efficiency. The first- 
fruit of independent thought is tumult. 
The later fruit, in favorable instances, 
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is civilization. The process of develop- 


ing men from the condition of tools to 
the condition of thinking units is per- 


petually going on in the world, with in- 
evitable resulting disturbance. The great 
wholesale example of it just now is Rus- 
sia, but all over the globe the same proc- 
ess is on exhibition in its various stages, 


consol- 


An appalling job it is, the most 


ing thought about it being that it seems 
to be the chief end of mundane exist- 
ence; the work to which humanity is 


geared, and to the gradual accomplish- 
ment of which it is constrained, willing 
or unwilling, to bend whatever strength 
it has. 

Let us be thankful have not 
got to send the sea to school and teach it 
to think. The restfulness it 
gives us, as we contemplate it, comes a 
deal, I our feeling 
that here is one powerful and active crea- 
ture that got to train. It 
will take care of itself, and we can take 


that we 
sense of 
from 


good suspect, 


we have not 


eare of ourselves and not bother about 
it. It will never want to vote, never 
blame us for misrule, never shame us 


and 
neglect. Restless as it is, turbulent and 
untamable, it is a comfortable neigh- 
bor, as neighbors go. Really, is there 
anything else on the earth that takes care 
of itself? The mountains have forest 
fires and need land-laws and game-laws. 


with evidences of our selfishness 


The very air may be polluted with smoke 


and smells, the cataracts are water- 
power and can be stolen, the forests 
are merchandise, the plains are real 
estate; but the sea is not property, not 
perishable, not damageable. It is the 
one thing that balks greed and laughs 
at abuse; the one thing whereof there 


which 
feared to 


is enough to go around, and in 
effort need be 


claim a monopoly. 


no suecessful 
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The Simple Life of Genevieve Maud 


BY ELIZABETH FORDAN 


ENEVIEVE MAUD reclined in a 
geranium-bed in an attitude of 
unstudied ease. On her fat body 

was a white dress, round her waist was 
a wide blue sash, perched on one side of 
her head was a flaunting blue bow, and 
in her heart was bitterness. It was dimly 
comforting to lie down in all this finery, 
but it did not really help much. She 
brooded derkly upon her wrongs. They 
were nuimerous, and her cherubic little 
face took on additional gloom as she 
summed them up. First, she had been 
requested to be good—a suggestion al- 
ways unwelcome to the haughty soul of 
Genevieve Maud, and doubly so this 
morning when she saw no alternative 
but to obey it. Secondly, there was no 
one to play with—a situation depressing 
to any companionable being, and grind- 
ingly so to one who considered all men 
her peers, all women her unquestioning 
slaves, and all animals grateful ministers 
to her needs in lowlier fields of delight. 
These delusions, it must be admitted, 
had been fostered during the four short 
but eventful years of Genevieve Maud’s 
life. Iler method of approach had been 
singularly compelling; old and young 
paused not to argue, but freely stripped 
themselves of adornments she fancied, 
and animals, from the kitten she carried 
round by one ear to the great St. Bernard 
she half strangled in reeurring moments 
of endearment, bore with her adoringly, 
and humbly followed the trail of cake 
she left behind her when she tired of 
them and trotted off in search of fresh 
attractions. These were usually numer- 
ous; and had they been rarer, the in- 
genuity of Genevieve Maud would have 
been equal to the test. There were no 
social distinctions in her individual world. 
But one short year ago she had followed 
a hand-organ man and a monkey to a 
point safely distant from too-observant 
relatives and servants; there, beside the 
chattering monkey, she had sung and 


danced and scrambled for pennies and 
shaken a tambourine, and generally con- 
ducted herself like a débutante menad. 

It had been a great success from the 
point of view of Genevieve Maud and 
the organ-man and the monkey, but when 
the rapture of her abandon was at its 
height a passing neighbor, attracted by 
the throng, had reseued the child and 
borne her home. 

That had been a glorious day. She 
recalled it now smoulderingly, resentfully. 
Different, indeed, was the tragic present. 
No one to play with—that was bad 
enough. But there were still worse con- 
ditions. She was not even allowed to 
play by herself ! Rover had been ban- 
ished to a neighbor’s, the kitten had been 
lent generously to the Joyce children, 
her human playmates had been warned 
off the premises, and Genevieve Maud 
had been urged to be a dear little girl 
and keep very, very quiet because mamma 
was sick. As if this was not enough, 
fate drove its relentless knife and gave 
it a final twist. Far back in a corner 
of the garden where she lay, almost hid- 
den by the drooping branches of an old 
willow, sat her two sisters, Helen Adeline 
and Grace Margaret, highly superior be- 
ings of a stately dignity even beyond 
their ripe ages of eleven and nine years. 
They were too old to play with little girls, 
as they had frequently mentioned to 
Genevieve Maud, but they were not wholly 
beyond the power of her spell, and there 
had been occasions when they had so far 
forgotten themselves as to descend to her 
level and enjoy doll tea-parties and sim- 
ilar infantile pleasures. To-day, however, 
they were of a remoteness. Their plump 
backs were turned to her, their heads 
were close together, and on the soft after- 
noon breeze that floated over the garden 
were borne sibilant whispers. They were 
telling each other secrets—secrets from 
which Genevieve Maud, by reason of her 
tender years, was irrevocably shut out. 
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SIMPLE LIFE 

Genevieve Maud sat up suddenly in 
the flower-bed as the full horror of this 
truth burst upon her, and then briskly 
entered into action designed to transform 


the peace and quiet of the scene. Her 
mall fat face turned purple, her big 
brown eyes shut tight, her round mouth 
opened, and from the small aperture came 
a suecession of shrieks which would have 
lulled a siren into abashed silence. The 
fect of this demonstration, rarely long 
delayed, was instantaneous now. <A white- 

pped nurse came to an up-stairs window 

id shook her head warningly ; the two 
mall sisters rose and scurried across the 
lawn: a neighbor came to the hedge and 
lapped her hands softly, clucking mystic 
monosyllables supposed to be of a soothing 
nature; neighboring children within hear- 
ng assumed half-holiday expressions and 
started with a rush to the side of the 
blatant afflicted one. Surveying all this 
through half-shut eyes and hearing the 
steady tramp of the oncoming relief 
corps, an expression of triumphant con- 
tent rested for an instant on Genevieve 
Maud’s face. Then she tied it up again 
into knots of even more disfiguring pat- 
tern, took another long breath, and ap- 
parently made an earnest effort to attract 
the attention of citizens of the next town- 
ship. “I’m tired!” was the message Gen- 
evieve Maud sent to a sympathetic world 
on the wings of this megaphonie roar. 

The trained nurse, who had rushed 
down-stairs and into the garden, now 
reached her side and drastically checked 
Genevieve Maud’s histrionism by spread- 
ng a spacious palm over the wide little 
mouth. With her other hand she hoist- 
ed Genevieve Maud from the flower-bed 
ind eseorted her to neutral ground on 
the lawn. 

“¢ Tired!’ ” repeated the irate nurse as 
the uproar subsided to gurgles. “ Hea- 
vens! I should think you would be, after 
that!” Helen Adeline and Grace Mar- 
garet arrived simultaneously, and the 
older child took the situation and the 
infant in hand with her best imitation 
of her mother’s manner. 


“T am so sorry you were disturbed, 
Miss Wynne,” she said, “and poor mam- 
ma, too. We will take care of Genevieve 
Maud, and she won’t ery any more. We 
were just making some plans for her 
future,’ 


> she ended, loftily. 
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The mouth of Genevieve Maud, stretch- 
ed for another yell, was arrested in its 
distension. Her small ears opened wide. 
Was she, after all, in the secret? It 
would seem so, for the nurse, seemingly 
satisfied and with a scarcely concealed 
smile, left the three children alone and 
went back to her patient, while Helen 
Adeline at once led her small sister to 
the choice retreat under the willow. 

“We are going to talk to vou, Gen- 
evieve Maud,” she began, “ ve-ry serious- 
ly, and we want you to pay ‘tention and 
try to understand.” This much was easy. 
Mamma usually opened her impressivi 
addresses in such fashion. 

““Pay ‘tention and try to under 
stand 


a) 


echoed Genevieve Maud, and 
grinned in jovful interest 

“Yes, really try,” repeated Helen Ade 
line, firmly. Then, rather impatiently 
and as one bearing with the painful 
limitations of the young, she went on: 

“You're so little, Maudie, you see, you 
don’t know; and you won’t know even if 
we tell you. But you are a spoiled child; 
every one says so, and mamma said the 
other day that something should be done. 
She’s sick, so she ean’t do it, but we ean. 
We’ve got to take care of vou, anyhow, 
so this is a good time. Now what it real 
ly is, is a kind of game. Gracie and I 
will play it, and you are going to—to— 
well, you are going to be the game.” 

Genevieve Maud nodded solemnly, well 
satisfied. She was in it, anyhow. What 
mattered the petty details? “‘ Going to 
be the game,’ ” she echoed, as was her in- 
variable custom, with the air of uttering 
an original thought. 

Helen Adeline went on impressively. 

“Tt’s ealled the simple life,” she said, 
“and grown-up folks are playing it now. 
T heard the minister an’ mamma talking 
about it las’ week for hours an’ hours an’ 
hours. They give up pomps an’ vaner- 
ties, the minister says, an’ they mustn’t 
have luxuries, an’ they must live like 
nature an’ save their souls. They can’t 
save their souls when they have pomps 
an’ vanerties. We thought we’d try it with 
you first, an’ then if we like it—er—if it’s 
nice, I mean, p’r’aps Gracie an’ T will. 
too. But mamma is sick, an’ you’ve had 
too many things an’ too much ’tention, 
so it’s a good time for you to lead th 
simple life an’ do without things.” 
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Genevieve Maud, gazing into her sis- 
ter’s face with big, interested eyes, was 
vaguely, subconsciously aware that the 
new game might halt this side of perfect 
content; but she was of an experimental 
turn and refrained from expressing any 
scepticism until she knew what was com- 
ing. In the mean time the eyes of her 
sister Grace Margaret had roamed disap- 
provingly over Genevieve Maud’s white 
dress, the blue sash that begirded her 
middle, the rampant bow on her hair. 
Katie had put on all these things con- 
scientiously, and had then joyfully freed 
her mind from the burden of thought of 
the child for the rest of the afternoon. 

“Don’t you think,” Grace Margaret 
asked Helen Adeline, tentatively, “ sashes 
an’ bows is pomps?” 

Helen Adeline gave the speaker a 
stolid, uwnexpressive glance. She acqui- 
esced. 

“Tet’s take ’em off,’ went on the 
younger and more practical spirit. 
“Then we won’t never have to tie ’em 
for her, either, when they get loose.” 

They stripped Genevieve Maud, first of 
the sash and bows, then of the white 
gown, next of her soft undergarments, 
finally, as zeal waxed, even of her shoes 
and stockings. She stood before them 
clad in innocence and full of joyful ex- 
pectation. 

“ All these fine clothes is pomps an’ 
vanerties,” remarked Helen Adeline, firm- 
ly. “The minister said so when he was 
talking with mamma ‘bout the simple 
life, an’ Gracie and I listened. It was 
very interestin’.” 

She surveyed the innocent nudity of 
her little sister, “ naked but not ashamed,” 
with a speculative glance. 

“Katie will be glad, won’t she?’ she 
reflected aloud. “She says there’s too 
much washing. Now she won’t have to 
do any more for you. Don’t you feel 
better an’ happier without those pomps?” 
she asked Genevieve Maud. 

That young person was already rolling 
on the grass, thrusting her little toes 
into the cool earth, exulting in her new- 
found sartorial emancipation. If this 
was the “new game,” the new game was 
a winner. Grace Margaret, gazing doubt- 
fully at her, was dimly conscious of an 
effect of incompleteness. 

“T think she ought to have a hat,” she 
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murmured at last. Helen Adeline was 
good-naturedly acquiescent. 

“ All right,” she answered, cheerfully, 
“but not a pompy one. Papa’s big straw 
will do.” They found it and put it on the 
infant, whose eyes and face were thereby 
fortunately shaded from the hot glare of 
the August sun. Almost before it was on 
her head she had slipped away and was 
running in and out of the shrubbery, her 
white body flashing among the leaves. 

“We'll have our luncheon here,” an- 
nounced Helen Adeline, firmly, “ an’ I'll 
bring it out to save Katie trouble. 
Maudie can’t have rich food, of course, 
’eos she’s livin’ the simple life. We'll 
give her bread off a tin plate.” 

Grace Margaret looked startled. 

“We haven’t got any tin plate,” she 
objected. 

“ Rover has.” 

Grace Margaret’s eyes dropped sudden- 
ly, then rose and met her sister’s. An 
unwilling admiration crept into them. 

“How will Maudie learn nice table 
manners?” she protested, feebly. “ Mam- 
ma says she must, you know.” 

“Folks don’t have nice table manners 
when they’re livin’ simple lives,” an- 
nounced Helen Adeline, loftily. “ They 
just eat. I guess we won’t give her 
knives an’ forks an’ spoons, either.” 

Grace Margaret battled with tempta- 
tion and weakly succumbed. 

“Let’s give her some of the rice 
pudding, though,” she suggested. “It 
will be such fun to see her eat it, ’special- 
ly if it’s very creamy!” 

Of further details of that luncheon all 
three children thereafter declined to 
speak. To Genevieve Maud the only point 
worthy of mention was that she had what 
the others had. This compromise effect- 
ed, the manner of eating it was to her 
a detail of indescribable unimportance. 
What were knives, forks, spoons, or their 
lack, to Genevieve Maud? The tin plate 
was merely a gratifying novelty, and that 
she had been in close communion with 
rice pudding was eloquently testified by 
the samples of that delicacy which clung 
affectionately to her features and her 
fat person during the afternoon. 

While they ate, Helen Adeline’s active 
mind had been busy. She generously 
gave her sisters the benefit of its working 
without delay. 
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“She mus’n’t have any money,” she 
observed, thoughtfully, following with 
unseeing eyes the final careful polish the 
small tongue of Genevieve Maud was 
giving Rover’s borrowed plate. “No one 
has money in the simple life, so we 
must take her bank an’ get all the mon- 
ey out an’—” 

“Spend it!’ suggested Grace Margaret, 
rapturously, with her first inspiration. 
Helen Adeline reflected. The temptation 
was great, but at the back of her wise 

ttle head lay a dim foreboding as to the 
possible consequences. 

“No,” she finally decided, consistent- 
ly. “TI guess it mus’ be given to the poor. 
We'll break the bank an’ take it out, an’ 
Maudie can give it to the poor all by 
herself. Then if any one scolds, she 
did it! You'll enjoy that kind an’ noble 
act, won’t you, Maudie?” she added, in 
her stateliest grown-up manner. 

Maudie decided that she would, and 
promptly corroborated Helen Adeline’s 
impression. The soft August breeze 
fanned her body, the grass was cool and 
fresh under her feet, and her little 
stomach looked as if modelled from a 
football by her ample luncheon. She 
was to be the central figure in the dis- 
tribution of her wealth, and wisdom be- 
yond her own would burden itself with 
the insignificant details. 
Maud, getting together the material for 
large and slushy mud pies, sang blithely 
to herself, and found the simple life its 

vn reward. 

“We'll leave her with her dolls,” con- 
tinued Helen Adeline, “an’ we’ll hunt 
up deservin’ poor. Then we'll bring ’em 
here an’ Maudie can give ’em all she has. 
But first’—her little sharp eyes rested 
discontentedly upon Genevieve Maud’s 
family—six little dolls reposing in a bliss- 
ful row in a pansy-bed—“ first we mus’ 
remove those pomps an’ vanerties.” 

Grace gasped. 

“Take away the dolls?” she ejacula- 
ted, dizzily. 

“No, not edzactly. Jus’ take off all 
their clothes. Don’t you think it looks 
silly for them to have clothes on when 
Maudie hasn’t any ?” 

Grace Margaret agreed that it did, and 
at once the mistake was rectified, the 
clothing was added to the heap of Gen- 
evieve Maud’s clothing, and a pleasing 
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effect of harmony reigned. The little 
girls regarded it with innocent satis- 
faction. 

“T s’pose we couldn’t really take her 
dolls,” reflected Helen Adeline, aloud. 
“She’d make an awful fuss, an’ she’s 
so good an’ quiet now it’s a pity to start 
her off. But her toys mus’ go. They’re 
very expensive an’ they’re pomps an’ 
vanerties, I know. So we'll take ’em with 
us an’ give ’em to poor children.” 

“You think of lots of things, don’t 
you?” gurgled Grace Margaret, with 
warm admiration. Her sister accepted 
the tribute modestly, as no more than 
her due. Leaving Genevieve Maud hap- 
py with her mud pies and her stripped 
dolls, the two sought the nursery and 
there made a discriminating collection of 
her choicest treasures. Her Noah’s Ark, 
her picture-books, her colored balls and 
blocks, her woolly lambs that mived on 
wheels, her miniature croquet set, all fell 
into their ruthless young hands and, as 
a crowning crime, were dumped into the 
little go-cart that was the very apple of 
Genevieve Maud’s round eyes. It squeak- 
ed under its burden as the children drew 
it earefully along the hall. They carried 
it down-stairs with exaggerated caution, 
but Genevieve Maud saw it from afar, 
and, deeply moved by their thoughtful- 
ness, approached with gurgles of selfish 
appreciation. The conspirators exchanged 
glances of despair. It was the intrepid 
spirit of Helen Adeline that coped with 
the distressing situation. Sitting down 
before her victim, she took Maudie’s re- 
luctant hands in hers and gazed deep into 
her eyes as mamma was wont to gaze into 
hers on the various occasions when serious 
talks became necessary. 

“Now, Genevieve Maud,” she began, 
you mus’ listen an’ you mus’ mind, or 
you can’t play. <Ain’t you havin’ a good 
time? If you don’t want to do what we 
say, we'll put your clothes right straight 
on again an’ Jeave you in the midst of 
your pomps an’ vanerties: an’ then— 
what ‘Il become of your soul?” She 
paused impressively to allow this vital 
question to make its full appeal. Gene- 
vieve Maud writhed and squirmed. 

“But,” continued Helen Adeline, sol- 
emnly, “if you do jus’ as we say, we'll 
let you play some more.” The larger is- 
sue was temporarily lost sight of this 
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time, but the one presented seemed to 
appeal vividly to Genevie ve Maud. 

“ Let Genevieve Maud play some more,” 
she wheedled. 

“ And will you do everything we say?” 

“Do everything you say,” promised 
Genevieve Maud, recklessly. 

“Very well,’—this with a fidelity in 
its imitation to her mother’s manner 
which would have convulsed that admira- 
ble and long-suffering woman could she 
have heard it. “ An’ first of all we mus’ 
give away your toys to poor children.” 

The mouth of Genevieve Maud opened. 
Helen Adeline held up a warning hand, 
and it shut. 

“They’re pomps,” repeated the older 
sister, positively, “an’ we'll bring you 
simple toys if poor children will ex- 
change with us.” 

This was at least extenuating. Gene- 
vieve Maud hesitated and sniffed. In the 
matter of being stripped, toys were more 
important than clothes. 

“Tf you don’t, you know, you can’t 
play,” Grace Margaret reminded her. 

“ Awright,” remarked Genevieve Maud, 
briefly. “Give toys to poor chil’ren.” 

They hurriedly left her before her noble 
purpose could do so, and Genevieve Maud, 
left to her own resources, made unctuous 
mud pies and fed them to her family, 
with considerable satisfaction to herself, 
but with marring effects on the dolls who 
received this diet in their complexions. 
Grace Margaret and Helen Adeline re- 
turned in triumph within the hour and 
laid at the feet of their small victim 
modest offerings consisting of one arm- 
less rubber doll, one dirty and badly torn 
picture-book, and one top, broken. 

“ These is simple,” declared Helen Ade- 
line, with truth, “an’ the poor Murphy 
children has your pomps, Maudie. Are 
you glad?’ 

Genevieve Maud, surveying doubtfully 
the nondescript collection before her, 
murmured without visible enthusiasm 
something which was interpreted as 
meaning that she was glad. As a matter 
of fact, the charm of the simple life 
was not borne in upon her compellingly. 
The top she accepted until she discovered 
that it would not go. The rubber doll 
she declined to touch until Grace Mar- 
garet suggested that it had been in a 
hospital and had had its arms amputated 


like Mrs. Clark’s son Charlie. Deeply 
moved by the pathos of this tragic fate, 
Genevieve Maud added the rubber doll 
to her aristocratic family, whose mem- 
bers seemed to shrink aside as it fell 
among them. The picture-book Genevieve 
Maud declined to touch at all. 

“Tt’s dirty,” she remarked, with an 
air of finality which effectually closed 
the discussion. By this time she was 
not herself an especially effective monu- 
ment of cleanliness. The rice pudding 
and the mud pies had combined to pro- 
duce a somewhat bizarre effect, and the 
dirt she had casually gathered from the 
paths, the flower-beds, and the hedges en- 
livened but did not improve the ensemble. 

“She ought to be washed pretty soon,” 
suggested Grace, surveying her critical- 
lv; but to this tacit criticism Helen 
Adeline promptly took exception. 

“They don’t have to, so much,” sh 
objected, “when it’s the simple life. 
That’s one of the nice things.” 

With this decision Genevieve Maud 
was well content. Her tender years for- 
bade hair-splitting and subtle distinc- 
tions; the term “accumulated dirt” or 
“old dirt” had no significance for her. 
She could not have told why she rejected 
the Murphy child’s thoroughly grimed 
picture-book, yet herself rolled happily 
about in a thin coating of mud and dust, 
but she did both instinctively. 

Her attention was pleasantly distracted 
by subdued cries from the street beyond 
the garden hedge. Three Italian women, 
all old, stood there gesticulating freely and 
signalling to the children, and a small 
ragged boy on crutches hovered nervously 
near them. Helen Adeline jumped to her 
feet with a sudden exclamation. 

“Tt’s the poor!” she said, excitedly. 
“For your money, Genevieve Maud. I 
told them to come. Get the bank, Gracie, 
an’ she mus’ give it all away!” 

Grace departed promptly on her errand, 
but there was some delay in opening the 
bank when she returned—an_ interval 
filled pleasantly by the visitors with in- 
terested scrutiny of the shameless Gene- 
vieve Maud, whose airy unconsciousness 
of her unconventional appearance unique- 
ly attested her youth. When the money 
finally came, rolling out in pennies, five- 
cent pieces, and rare dimes, the look of 
good-natured wonder in the old black 
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eyes peering wolfishly over the hedge 
changed quickly to one of keen ecupidity, 
but the children saw nothing of this. 
Helen Adeline divided the money as 
evenly as she could into four little heaps. 

“Tt’s all she has,” she explained, 
erandly, “so she’s got to give it all to you, 
‘cos riches is pomps an’ ruins souls. 
Give it, Genevieve Maud,” she continued, 
magnanimously surrendering the centre of 
the stage to the novice in the simple life. 

Genevieve Maud handed it over with 
a fat and dirty little paw, and the women 
and the lame boy took it uncritically, 
with words of thanks and even with 
friendly smiles. Strangely enough, there 
was no quarrelling among themselves 
over the distribution of the spoils. For 
one golden moment they were touched 
and softened by the gift of the baby hand 
that gave its all so generously. Then 
the wisdom of a speedy disappearance 
struck them and they faded away, leaving 
the quiet street again deserted. Helen 
Adeline drew a long breath as the bright 
gleam of their kerchiefs disappeared 
around a corner. 

“ That’s good,” she exclaimed, content- 
edly. “Now what else can we make 
her do?” 

The two pair of eyes rested meditative- 
ly on the unconscious little sister, again 
lost to her surroundings in the construc- 
tion of her twenty-third mud pie. Not 
even the surrender of her fortune be- 
guiled her from this unleavened joy of 
the simple life. “ We’ve made her do 
*‘most everything, I guess,” admitted 
Grace Margaret, with evident reluctance. 
It appeared so, indeed. Stripped of her 
clothing, her money, and her toys, it 
would seem that little in the way of 
earthly possessions was left to Genevieve 
Maud; but even as they looked again, 
Grace Margaret had an inspiration. 

“Don’t they work when they have sim- 
ple lives?” she asked, abruptly. 

“ Course they work.” 

“Then let’s have Genevieve Maud do 
our work!” 

There was silence for a moment—si- 
lence filled with the soul-satisfying en- 
joyment of a noble conception. 

“Grace Margaret Davenport,” said 
Helen, solemnly, “ you’re a smart girl!” 
She exhaled a happy sigh, and added: 
“Course we'll let her! She must work. 
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She can water the geraniums for you an’ 
the pansies for me, an’ gather up the 
croquet things for me an’ take them in, 
an’ fill Rover’s water-basin, an’ get seed 
for the birds, an’ pick up all the paper 
an’ leaves on the lawn.” 

It is to be deplored that the active and 
even strenuous life thus outlined did not 
for the moment appeal to Genevieve 
Maud when they brought its attractions 
to her attention. The afternoon was 
fading, and Genevieve Maud was begin- 
ning to fade too; her active little feet 
were tired and her fat legs seemed to 
curve more in her weariness of well 
doing; but the awful threat of being left 
out of the game still held, and she strug- 
gled bravely with her task, while the two 
arch-conspirators reposed languidly and 
surveyed her efforts from beneath the 
willow-tree, 

“It ‘ll be her bedtime pretty soon,” 
suggested Helen Adeline, the suspicion 
of a guilty conscience lurking in the 
remark. “She can have her bread and 
milk like she always does—that’s simple 
‘nuff. But do you think she ought to 
sleep in that handsome brass crib?” 

Grace Margaret did not think so, but 
she was sadly puzzled to find a substitute. 

“Mamma won’t let her sleep anywhere 
else, either,” she pointed out. 

“ Mamma won’t know.” 

“ Annie or Katie will know—p’r’aps.” 

The “p’r’aps” was tentative. Annie 
and Katie had taken full advantage of 
the liberty attending the illness of their 
mistress, and their policy with the chil- 
dren was one of masterly inactivity. So 
long as the children were quiet they were 
presumably good and hence, to a surety, 
undisturbed. Still, it is hardly possible 
that even their carelessness would fail 
to take account of Genevieve Maud’s un- 
occupied bed, if unoccupied it proved to be. 

“ An’ cert’inly papa will know.” 

Helen Adeline’s last hope died with 
this sudden reminder. She sighed. Of 
course papa would come to kiss his chicks 
good night, but that was hours hence. 
Much could be done in those hours. Her 
problem was suddenly simplified, for even 
as she bent her brows and pondered, Grace 
Margaret called her attention to an al- 
luring picture behind her. Under the 
shelter of a blossoming white hydrangea 
lay Genevieve Maud fast asleep. It was 
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a dirty and an exhausted Genevieve 


Maud, worn with the heat and toil of 
the day, scratched by bush and brier, 
but wonderfully appealing in her help- 
lessness so appealing, that Helen Ade- 
line’s heart yearned over her. She con- 
quered the momentary weakness. 

“7 think,” she suggested, casually, 
“ she ought to sleep in the barn.” 

Grace Margaret gasped. 

“Tt ain’t a simple life sleepin’ in love- 
ly gardens,” continued the authority, with 
simple but thrilling conviction. “ An’ 
—wasn’t the Infant Jesus born in barns?” 

Grace Margaret essayed a faint protest. 

. Papa won’t like hn she began, feebly. 

“He won’t know. Course we won’t 
let her stay there! But just a little 
while, to make it finish right—the way 
it ought to be.” 

The holding up of such lofty ideals of 
consistency conquered Grace Margaret— 
so thoroughly, in fact, that she helped to 
carry the sleeping Genevieve Maud not 
only to the barn, but even, in a glorious 
inspiration, to Rover’s kennel—a roomy 
habitation and beautifully clean. The 
pair deposited the still sleeping innocent 
there and stepped back to survey the 
effect. Helen Adeline drew a long breath 
of satisfaction. ™ Well,” she said, with 
the content of an artist surveying the 
perfect work, “if that ain’t simple lives, 
I don’t know what it is!” 

They stole out of the place and into 
the house. The shadows lengthened on 
the floor of the big barn, and the voices 
of children in the street beyond grew 
fainter and finally died away. Lights 
began to twinkle in neighboring windows. 
Rover, returning from his friendly visit, 
sought his home, approached its entrance 
confidently, and retreated with a low 
growl. The baby slept on, and the dog, 
finally recognizing his playmate, stretch- 
ed himself before the entrance of his 
kennel and loyally mounted guard, with 
a puzzled look in his faithful brown eyes. 
The older children, lost in agreeable con- 
versation and the attractions of baked 
apples and milk toast, forgot Genevieve 
Maud and the flying hours. 

It was almost dark when their father 
came home, and after a visit to the bed- 
side of his wife, looked: to the welfare 
of his children. The expression on the 
faces of the two older ones as they sud- 
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denly grasped the fact of his presence 
explained in part the absence of the third. 
Mr. Davenport had enjoyed the advan 
tages of eleven years of daily association 
with his daughter Helen Adeline. 

“ Where is she?” he asked, briefly, with 
a slight prickling of the sealp. 

In solemn procession, in their nighties, 
they led him to her side; and the peac 
of the perfumed night as they passed 
through the garden was broken with ex- 
planations and mutual recriminations 
and expressions of unavailing regret 
Rover rose as they approached and looked 
up into his master’s eyes, wagging his 
tail in eager welcome. 

“ Here she is,” he seemed to say. “ It’s 
all right. J looked after her.” 

The father’s eyes grew dim as lh 
patted the dog’s fine head and lifted the 
naked baby in his arms. Her little body 
was cold, and she shivered as she awoke 
and looked at him. Then she gazed down 
into the conscience-stricken faces of her 
sisters and memory returned. It drew 
from her one of her rare spontaneous 
remarks. 

“Don’t yike simple lives,” announced 
Genevieve Maud, with considerable firm- 
ness. “ Don’t yant to play any more.” 

“You shall not,my babykins,” promised 
her father, huskily. “ No more simple lif 
for Genevieve Maud, you may be sure.” 

Later, after the hot bath and the supper 
which both her father and the trained 
nurse had supervised, Genevieve Maud 
was tucked cozily away in the little brass 
crib which had earlier drawn out the 
stern disapproval of her sisters. Her 
round face shone with cold cream. A 
silver mug, full of milk, stood beside her 
bed, on her suggestion that she might 
become “ firsty ” during the night. Find- 
ing the occasion one of unlimited indul- 
gence and concession, she had demanded 
and secured the privilege of wearing her 
best nightgown—one resplendent with a 
large pink bow. In her hand she clasped 
a fat cookie. 

Helen Adeline and Grace Margaret 
surveyed this sybaritic scene from the 
outer darkness of the hall. 

“Took at her poor perishin’ body full 
of comforts,” sighed Helen Adeline, dis- 
mally. Then, with concentrated bitter- 
ness, “T s’pose we’ll never dare to even 


think "bout her soul again! 
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William Dean Howells 


BY MARK TWAIN 


S it true that the sun of a man’s 
mentality touches noon at forty and 
then begins to wane toward setting‘ 

Dr. Osler is charged with saying so. 
Maybe he said it, maybe he didn’t; I 
don’t know which it is. But if he said 
it, and if it is true, I can point him to 
a ease which proves his rule. Proves 
by being an exception to it. To this 
place I nominate Mr. Howells. 

[I read his Venetian Days about forty 
vears ago. I compare it with his paper 
on Machiavelli in a late number of Har 

r,and I eannot find that his English has 
suffered any impairment. For forty years 


his English has been to me a continual 
delight and astonishment. In the sus- 


tained exhibition of certain great qual 
ities—clearness, compression, verbal ex- 
actness, and unforeed and seemingly un- 
conscious felicity of phrasing—he is, in 
my belief, without his peer in the Eng- 
lish-writing world. Sustained. I in- 
trench myself behind that protecting 
word. There are others who exhibit 
those great qualities as greatly as does 
he, but only by intervalled distributions 
of rich moonlight, with stretches of veiled 
and dimmer landscape between; whereas 
I] ywwells’s moon sails cloudless skies all 
night and all the nights. 

In the matter of verbal exactness Mr. 
Howells has no supertor;> F suppose.-He 
seems to be almost always able to find 
that elusive and shifty grain of gold, 
the right word, Others have to put up 
with approximations, more or less fre- 
quently; he has better luck. To me, the 
others are miners working with the gold- 
pan - of necessity some of the gold 
washes over and escapes; whereas, in my 
faney, he is quicksilver raiding down a 
rifle—no grain of the metal stands much 
chance of eluding him. A_ powerful 
agent is the right word: it lights the 
reader’s way and makes it plain; a close 
approximation to it will answer, and 
much travelling is done in a well-enough 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 674.—28 





fashion by its help, but we do not wel- 
come it and applaud it and rejoice in it 
2s we do when fhe right one blazes out 
on us. Whenever we come upon one of 
those intensely right words in a book 
or a newspaper the resulting effect is 
physical as well as spiritual, and elec- 
trically prompt: it tingles exquisitely 
around through the walls of the mouth 
and tastes as tart and crisp and good as 
the autumn-butter that creams the 
sumac-berry. One has no time to ex- 
amine the word and vote upon its rank 
and standing, the automatie recognition 
of its supremacy is so immediate. There 
s a plenty of acceptable literature which 
deals largely in approximations, but it 


may be likened to a fine landseape seen 
through the rain; the right word would 
dismiss the rain, then you would see it 
better. It doesn’t rain when Howells is 
it work. 

And where does he get the easy and 
effortless flow of his speech? and _ its 
eadenced and undulating rhythm? and 
its architectural felicities of construction, 
its graces of expression, its pemmican 
quality of compression, and all that? 
Born to him, no doubt. All in shining 
good order in the beginning, all ex- 
traordinary; and all just as shining, just 
as extraordinary to-day, after forty years 
of diligent wear and tear and use. He 
passed his fortieth year long and long 
ago; but I think his English of to-day 

his perfect English, I wish to say 
‘an throw down the glove before his 
English of that antique time and not 
be afraid. 

[I will go back to the paper on Machia- 
velli now, and ask the reader to examine 
this passage from it which I append. I 
do not mean, examine it in a bird’s-eye 
way; I mean search it, study it. And, of 


course, read it aloud. I may be wrong, 
still it is my conviction that one cannot 
get out of finely wrought literature all 
that is in it by reading it mutely: 
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Mr. Dyer is rather of the opinion, first 
luminously suggested by Macaulay, that 
Machiavelli was in earnest, but must not 
be judged as a political moralist of our time 
and race would be judged. He thinks that 
Machiavelli was in earnest, as none but 
in idealist can be, and he is the first to 
imagine him an idealist immersed in reali- 
ties, who involuntarily transmutes the events 
inder his eye into something like the vision 
iry issues of reverie. The Machiavelli whom 
he depicts does not cease to be politically 
a republican and socially a just man _ be- 
cause he holds up an atrocious despot like 
Cwsar Borgia as a mirror for rulers. What 
Machiavelli beheld round him in Italy was 
i civie disorde1 in which there was oppres- 
sion without statecraft, and revolt without 
patriotism. When a miscreant like Borgia 
appeared upon the scene and reduced both 
tyrants and rebels to an apparent quiescence, 
he might very well seem to such a dreamer 
the savior of society whom a certain sort 
of dreamers are always looking for. Machi 
avelli was no less honest when he honored 
the diabolical force of Cesar Borgia than 
Carlyle was when at different times he 
extolled the strong man who destroys liberty 
in creating order. But Carlyle has only 
just ceased to be mistaken for a reformer, 
while it is still Machiavelli’s hard fate to 
be so trammelled in his material that his 
name stands for whatever is most malevolent 
and perfidious in human nature 


You see how easy and flowing it is; how 
unvexed by ruggednesses, clumsinesses, 
broken metres; how simple and—so far 
as you or I can make out—unstudied; 
how clear, how limpid, how understand- 
able, how unconfused by cross-currents, 
eddies, undertows;: how seemingly un- 
adorned, yet is all adornment, like the 
lily-of-the-valley; and how compressed, 
how compact, without a complacency- 
signal hung out anywhere to call atten- 
tion to it. 

There are thirty-four lines in the 
quoted passage. After reading it several 
times aloud, one perceives that a good 
deal of matter is crowded into that small 
space. I think it is a model of compact- 
ness. When I take its materials apart 
and work them over and put them to- 
gether in my way I find I cannot crowd 
the result back into the same hole, there 
not being room enough. I find it a case 
of a woman packing a man’s trunk: he 
can get the things out, but he can’t ever 
get them back again. 
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The proffered paragraph is a just and 
fair sample; the rest of the article is as 
compact as it is; there are no wast 
words. The sample is just in other ways: 
limpid, fluent, graceful, and rhythmical 
as it is, it holds no superiority in these 
respects over the rest of the essay. Also, 
the choice phrasing noticeable in the 
sample is not lonely ; there is a plenty 
of its kin distributed through the other 
paragraphs. This is elaiming much 
when that kin must face the challenge of 
a phrase like the one in the middle sen- 
tence: “an idealist immersed in realities, 
who involuntarily transmutes the events 
under his eye into something like the 
visionary issues of reverie.” With a 
hundred words to do it with, the literary 
artisan could catch that airy thought 
and tie it down and reduce it to a con- 
crete condition, visible, substantial, un- 
derstandable and all right, like a cab 
bage; but the artist does it with twenty, 
and the result is a flower. 

The quoted phrase, like a thousand 
others that have come from the same 
source, has the quality of certain scraps 
of verse which take hold of us and stay 
in our memories, we do not understand 
why, at first: all the words being the 
right words, none of them is conspicuous, 
and so they all seem inconspicuous, 
therefore we wonder what it is about 
them that makes their message take hold. 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


It is like a dreamy strain of moving 
music, with no sharp notes in it. The 
words are all “right ” words, and all the 
same size. We do not notice it at first. 
We get the effect, it goes straight home 
to us, but we do not know why. It is 
when the right words are conspicuous 
that they thunder— 


The glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome! 


When I go back from Howells old to 
Howells young I find him arranging and 
clustering English words well, but not 
any better than now. He is not more 


felicitous in concreting abstractions now. 
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than he was in translating, then, the 
visions of the eve of flesh into words that 
reproduced their forms and colors: 


In Venetian streets they give the fallen 
snow no rest. It is at once shovelled into 
the canals by hundreds of half-naked fac- 
chini: and now in St. Mark’s Place the 
musie of innumerable shovels smote upon my 
ear; and I saw the shivering legion of 
poverty as it engaged the elements in a 
struggle for the possession of the Piazza. 
But the snow continued to fall, and through 
the twilight of the descending flakes all this 
toil and encounter looked like that weary 
kind of effort in dreams, when the most 
determined industry seems only to renew 
the task. The lofty erest of the bell-tower 
was hidden in the folds of falling snow, and 
I could no longer see the golden angel upon 
its summit. But looked at across the Piazza, 
the beautiful outline of St. Mark’s Church 
was perfectly pencilled in the air, and the 
shifting threads of the snowfall were woven 
into a spell of novel enchantment around 
the structure that always seemed to me too 
exquisite in its fantastic loveliness to be 
anything but the creation of magic. The 
tender snow had compassionated the beauti- 
ful edifice for all the wrongs of time, and 
so hid the stains and ugliness of decay that 
it looked as if just from the hand of the 
builder—or, better said, just from the brain 
of the architect. There was marvellous 
freshness in the colors of the mosaics in 
the great arches of the facade, and all that 
gracious harmony into which the temple 
rises, of marble scrolls and leafy exuberance 
airily supporting the statues of the saints, 
was a hundred times etherealized by the 
purity and whiteness of the drifting flakes. 
The snow lay lightly on the golden globes 
that tremble like peacock-crests above the 
vast domes, and plumed them with softest 
white; it robed the saints in ermine; and it 
danced over all its work, as if exulting in 
its beauty beauty which filled me with 
subtle, selfish yearning to keep such evanes 
cent loveliness for the little-while-longer of 
my whole life, and with despair to think 
that even the poor lifeless shadow of it 
could never be fairly reflected in picture 


poem. 

Through the wavering snowfall, the Saint 
Theodore upon one of the granite pillars 
of the Piazzetta did not show so grim as 
his wont is, and the winged lion on the other 
might have been a winged lamb, so gentle 
and mild he looked by the tender light of 
the storm. The towers of the island churches 
loomed faint and far away in the dimness; 
the sailors in the rigging of the ships that 
lay in the Basin wrought like phantoms 





among the shrouds; the gondolas stole in 
and out of the opaque distance more noise 
lessly and dreamily than ever; and a si 
lence, almost palpable, lay upon the mutest 
city in the world. 


The spirit of Venice is there: of a 
city where Age and Decay, fagged with 
distributing damage and_ repulsiveness 
among the other cities of the planet in 
accordance with the policy and business 
of their profession, come for rest and 
play between seasons, and treat them- 
selves to the luxury and relaxation of 
sinking the shop and inventing and 
squandering charms all about, instead of 
abolishing such as they find, as is their 
habit when not on vacation. 

In the working season they do business 
in Boston sometimes, and a character in 
The Undiscovered Country takes ae 
curate note of pathetic effects wrought 
by them upon the aspects of a street 
of once dignified and elegant homes whose 
occupants have moved away and left 
them a prey to neglect and gradual ruin 
and progressive degradation; a descent 
which reaches bottom at last, when the 
street becomes a roost for humblk pro- 
fessionals of the faith-ecure and fortune- 
telling sort. 


What a queer, melancholy house, what a 
queer, melancholy street! I don’t think I 
was ever in a street before where quite so 
many professional ladies, with English sur 
names, preferred Madam to Mrs. on their 
door-plates. And the poor old place has 
such a desperately conscious air of going 
to the deuce. Every house seems to wince 
as you go by, and button itself up to the 
chin for fear you should find out it had 
no shirt on—so to speak. I don’t know 
what’s the reason, but these material tokens 
of a social decay afflict me terribly: a tipsy 
woman isn’t dreadfuler than a haggard old 
house, that’s once been a home, in a street 
like this. 


Mr. Howells’s pictures are not mere 
stiff, hard, accurate photographs; they 
are photographs with feeling in them, 
and sentiment, photographs taken in a 
dream, one might say. 

As concerns his humor, I will not try 
to say anything, yet I would try if I 
had the words that might approximately 
reach up to its high place. I do not 
think anv one else can play with humor- 
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ous fancies so gracefully and delicately 
and deliciously as he does, nor has so 
many to play with, nor can come so near 
making them look as if they were doing 
the playing themselves and he was not 
For they 
are unobtrusive, and quiet in their ways, 


vare that they were at it. 


and well conducted. His is a humor 
whieh flows softly all around about and 
over and through the mesh of the page, 
pervasive, refreshing, health-giving, and 
makes no more show and no more noise 
than does the circulation of the blood. 
There is another thing which is con- 
tentingly noticeable in Mr. Howells’s 
books. That is his “stage directions ”— 
those artifices which authors employ to 
throw a kind of human naturalness 
around a scene and a conversation, and 
help the reader to see the one and get 
at meanings in the other which might 
not be perceived if intrusted unexplained 
to the bare words of the talk. Some 
authors overdo the stage directions, they 
elaborate them quite beyond necessity; 
they spend so much time and take up so 
much room in telling us how a person 
said a thing and how he looked and acted 
when he said it that we get tired and 
vexed and wish he hadn’t said it at all. 
Other authors’ directions are brief 
enough, but it is seldom that the brevity 
contains either wit or information. 
Writers of this school go in rags, in the 
matter of stage directions; the majority 
of them have nothing in stock but a 
cigar, a laugh, a blush, and a bursting 
into tears. In their poverty they work 
these sorry things to the bone. They say: 
“.... replied Alfred, flipping the ash 
from his cigar.” (This explains nothing; 
it only wastes space.) 
responded Richard, with a 
laugh.” (There was nothing to laugh 


about; there never is. The writer puts 
it in from habit—automatiecally; he is 
paying no attention to his work, or he 
would see that there is nothing to laugh 
at; often, when a remark is unusually 
and poignantly flat and silly, he tries to 
deceive the reader by enlarging the stage 
direction and making Richard break into 
‘frenzies of uncontrollable laughter.” 
This makes the reader sad.) 

*.. murmured Gladys, blushing.” 
This poor old shop-worn blush is a tire- 
some thing. We get so we would rather 








Gladys would fall out of the book and 
break her neck than do it again. She 
is always doing it, and usually irrelevant- 
ly. Whenever it is her turn to murmur 
she hangs out her blush; it is the only 
thing she’s got. In a little while we hate 
her, just as we do Richard. 

“.... repeated Evelyn, bursting into 
tears.” This kind keep a book damp all 
the time. They can’t say a thing with- 
out erying. They cry so much about 
nothing that by and by when they have 
something to ery about they have gone 
dry; they sob, and fetch nothing; we 
are not moved. We are only glad. 

They gravel me, these stale and over- 
worked stage directions, these carbon 
films that got burnt out long ago and 
cannot now carry any faintest thread of 
light. It would be well if they eould be 
relieved from duty and flung out in 
the literary back yard to rot and dis- 
appear along with the discarded and for- 
gotten “steeds” and “halidomes” and 
similar stage-properties once so dear to 
our grandfathers. But I am friendly to 
Mr. MHowells’s stage directions; more 
friendly to them than to any one else’s, 
I think. They are done with a compe- 
tent and discriminating art, and are 
faithful to the requirements of a stage 
direction’s proper and lawful office, which 
is to inform. Sometimes they convey a 
scene and its conditions so well that I 
believe I could see the scene and get the 
spirit and meaning of the accompanying 
dialogue if some one would read merely 
the stage directions to me and leave out 
the talk. For instance, a scene like this, 
from The Undiscovered Country: 

“ ...and she laid her arms with 
a beseeching gesture on her father’s 
shoulder.” 

“....she answered, following his 
gesture with a glance.” 

“ ... she said, laughing nervously.” 
.. she asked, turning swiftly 
upon him that strange, searching glance.” 

“ ... She answered, vaguely.” 

. she reluctantly admitted.” 

“ ...but her voice died wearily 
away, and she stood looking into his face 
with puzzled entreaty.” 

Mr. Howells does not repeat his forms, 
and does not need to; he can invent fresh 
ones without limit. It is mainly the repe- 
tition over and over again, by the third- 
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rates, of worn and commonplace and ” replied the conductor, flipping 


uiceless forms that makes their novels the ash from his cigar.” 


such a weariness and vexation to us, I “.... responded Arkwright, with a 
think. We do not mind one or two de-_ laugh.” 
veries of their wares, but as we turn “*.... murmured the chief of police, 
he pages over and keep on meeting blushing.” 
em we pres ntly get tired of them “.... repeated the housecat, bursting 
| wish they would do other things for into tears.” 
hange: And so on and so on; till at last it 
replied Alfred, flipping the ash ceases to excite. I always notice stage 
m his cigar.” directions, because they fret me and keep 
. responded Richard, with a me trying to get out of their way, just 
ugh.” as the automobiles do. At first; then 


murmured Gladys, blushing.” by and by they become monotonous and 
. repeated Evelyn, bursting into I get run over. 


rs.” Mr. Howells has done much work, and 

. replied the Earl, flipping the the spirit of it is as beautiful as the 

sh from his cigar.” make of it. I have held him in admira 
. responded the undertaker, with tion and affection so many years that | 

a laugh.” know by the number of those years that 
. murmured the chambermaid, he is old now; but his heart isn’t, nor 
blushing.” his pen; and years do not count. Let 


. repeated the burglar, bursting him have plenty of them: there is profit 
» tears.” in them for us. 
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Blossom-Tide 
BY ALDIS DUNBAR 


HROUGH the forlorn and tangled wilderness 
That was my garden once, you went with me; 


I knowing well how bleak and flowerless 


A place it was, for your dear eyes to see. 


In after-hours I marvelled that no word 
Of withered leaves and paths long overgrown, x 
Or musing wonder and regret, I heard; 


So I returned again to if, alone. 


And all its ways are fair with tender green; 
The hedges bloom around my garden-close. 
Here, where you smiled, the sweet white lilies lean,— 


And where your lips met mine, a perfect rose! 








Radium 
BY C. W. 


IME 


ordinary 


that 


was “ in- 


thought 
matter 


when men 
‘dead ” 


* gToss 


was 


and “ brute”: 


between 


ert” and 
that the difference 
matter and lifeless clay depended upon 
the fact that the 
and informed by a 
ealled life. 

The old 


V iew, 


and living 


former was vivitied 


mysterious entity 
the 
the 


materialism accepted 
and the old 
other. Here and there a man of in- 
sight denied the truth of both proposi- 
tions alike, but it was not until quite the 
latter that the old 
and the old vitalism became hopelessly 


one vitalism 


times materialism 


untenable. It is perhaps radium the re- 
In the 
us that, Plato 
notwithstanding, matter is not brute nor 
Radium itself is a form 
of matter, yet it displays the most potent 


vealer that has opened our eyes. 


first place it has shown 


inert nor gross. 
and ceaseless and stupendous activities 
with which the mind of 
made acquaintance. I 


man has 
the last 
jective advisedly, and not without mem- 
ory of the 


yet 
use ad- 
flying stars, whose motion is 


stupendous merely on account of its 


magnitude, whereas radioactivity im- 


presses us because of its quality, tran- 
secending anything 


Space fails me for 


heretofore conceived. 
the present 
tion of this high argument. 

a 


elabora- 
purpose let us take it 
old 
But 
even “ lifeless ” 


or our present 
mer ly that 
longer tenable. 


the materialism is no 


since we must now 
regard matter matter— 
as the seat of incessant, manifold, po- 
self-caused 


ties, our attitude towards the problem 


tent, and seemingly activi- 


offered us by living matter must under- 


go a profound alteration. 
The old tired of 


pointing the contrast between the spon- 


vitalism was never 
living matter, and 
the dull, gross, impotent inertia of dead 
But when we have revised our 


dead 


taneous activities of 


matter. 


notion of matter, when once, for 


instance, we have looked through a spin- 


and Life 
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vitalist a 
hear a twice-told tal 
He tells us, for instance, in the definitio 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, that life is sel/ 
movement, and bids us contrast the spor 


the 


thariscope,* we listen to 


they listen who 


taneous motion of a fly with the eviden 
immobility of the window-pane; but wi 
looked into the window-pane as 
well as through it, have looked with th 
eve of the mind, opened to that whiel 
the bodily eye can 


have 


never see, and w 
know that the window-pane itself is th: 
seat of 


ly as spontaneous as the fly’s, 


a thousand activities, apparent 
and Cel 
tainly no less important because of less 
obvious magnitude. 
ineredible than 
tion of a 


find mor 
vitalist’s asse 


Thus we 
the 
“vital foree,” 


ever 
mystic, wonder 
ful, which he postulates as necessary for 
the explanation of the phenomena dis 
played by living matter. What have he 
and his definitions to say to the spi 
thariscope—in “dead ra 
dium” displaying what suggests eterna 
life. He 
ist of thirty years ago; he assumes thi 


which we see 


is as obsolete as the material 


ignores the actual, and 
we will have none of him. 

That is the position of thinking men 
to-day. More and more do they hesitate 
to believe that there is a difference in 
kind between living and so-called life- 
less matter. If anything in the world is 
radium But whilst 
we may hold some such philosophic creed, 
we have our trials of faith, like all who 
claim to that which is beyond immediaté 


non-existent, he 


alive, is not alive? 


demonstration; for despite our opinions 
as to the ultimate identity between the 
living and the lifeless, despite our gen- 
eralizations continuity in 
nature, despite our assertion that in the 
last resort tout est Pasteur 
said, and that therefore we have no need 
for special find 
confronted would 


concerning 
miracle, as 
miracles, we ourselves 
with what appear to 
*See the author's article, tadium the 
Revealer,” in this Magazine for June, 1904. 
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be a yawning abyss between living o1 
sms and inorganic nature an abyss 


which will comfortably accommoda 


. 1] 
e all 


ir generalizations, without gaping one 
ta the le ss the re for. lf what is penh- 


understood by spontaneous gene 


mn & a myth, it omne pivum x 
be true, if no living thing ses 
m lifeless matter, if every m, 





1 


viv or exalted, owes its being to a liv- 


] 


ult Txec between the living and 


parent, 1t there 1s indeed this great 
, 4] 
l 
. ee ; 
feless, if we cannot bridge it nor deny 
ts existence, and if we accept the wi 
equivocal assertions of physies and 
geology that the earth was once inca- 


» =P — 
pable of sustaining what we eall life 


en indeed the V talists must be rignt; 
nd since it only alte rs the locale of our 

blem to suppose with Lord Kely 
that the first germs of life were borne to 


s planet on a meteorite from thi 
ss-grown ruins of another world,” 
e must believe that, despite our enga 
ng generalizations, there must be an 
olute distinction, a difference of « 
nee as the schoolmen would have said, 
tween organic and inorganic nature. 
Thus radium and its revelations would 
1 to have led us merely from on 
ficulty to another. Though it clear- 
ly showed us that the old conceptions of 
matter were bred of mysticism or igno- 
rance, and that even inorganic matter is 
in a sense very much alive, yet it had 
ne nothing to demonstrate that what 
every one admits to be living matter can 
be evolved by natural processes, and in 
ir own times, from what is usually de 
cribed as lifeless matter. Radium may 
have taught us that the difference bé 
tween the two kinds of matter, so far as 
we can judge, is only one of degree; but, 
nevertheless, if living organisms never 
arise de novo, but always and necessarily 
from living parents, if no known devic 
will ensure the dé velopment of admitted- 
ly living things in materials from which 
all admitted life has been excluded, then 
it would appear that the distinction made 
by the vitalists is a real one, dependent 
not—as we are inclined to assert—upon 
a difference in degree, but upon a dif- 
ference in kind. 
The reader, however, must have al- 
ready become acquainted with the out- 
standing facts of the recent experiments 
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LIFE. 


conducted by Mr. Butler Burke at the 


Cavendish Laboratory of the University 


of Cambridge, the methods and results 


which I have had the opportunity of 
carefully studying. In aword, Mr. Burke 
appears to have shown that organisms 


} } 1] | " ° 
which, could they claim the ordinary 





parentage f organisms, would certainly 
be regarded as alive, are developed in 


sterilized bouillon when this is exposed 

he action of a small quantity ot a 
salt of radium. My purpose in the pres- 
ent article is by no means to enter at 
any length into the details of Mr. Burke’s 


xperiments, but rather to consider one 








or two salient points in the history, and 
especially what may be called for con- 
venience the philosophy, of this contro- 
rsy. The first and most striking of 
these points, as it seems to me, is the 
hist rical contrast, alré é dy noted, between 
the old conceptions which gave rise to 
vitalism and the crude materialism, and 
new conceptions, profoundly altering 
our view of matter and utterly disorgan- 
izing the ace pted definitions of life. 
lenoring, then, the various arguments 
as to possible contamination of Mr. 
Burke’s_ test-tubes, impe rfect steriliza- 
tion, and the like, let us consider the 


second point upon which it is the pur- 
pose of this article to insist: the ques- 
tion of the definition of life. St. Thomas 
Aquinas had no difficulty in framing a 
aie finition: he accepted the conception of 


matter which his great master Aristotle 


had in turn derived from his master 
Plato. Once given this conception of 
matter as inert and impotent, the con- 
ception of life ean easily be defined. 
jut we have changed, and our de finition 
ife daily becomes more dubious, more 
obs« ure, mort ill-defined. Let us consid- 
er the case by taking the concrete illus- 
tration of Mr. Burke’s radiobes. 

In the first place, radiobes ce rtainly do 
not wriggle; the movement they dis- 
play is not at all of the kind that was 
in the mind of Aquinas, nor of the kind 
that is in the mind of the child who 
argues that because a mechanical toy 
Movement, indeed, 


they display, but it is not movement of 


jumps it is alive. 


translation from place to place, but the 
movement of what I will certainly call 
growth, and the movement of what it 
seems necessary to call reproduction. 
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But crystals grow, and we must there- 
fore dismiss the question of movement 
from our definition. We might turn to 
sentiency as our criterion, spontaneous 
movement having failed us—how signal- 
ly, let the contrast between these quiet 
radiobes and the hurry-seurry of radium 
attest. But a little consideration will 
show that sentieney as a criterion of life 
is inadequate. If one cares to employ 
terms of sentiency, they can be applied 
alike to two lovers rushing into one an- 
other’s arms, or to two atoms, one of 
carbon and one of oxygen, rushing to- 


gether to form carbonic oxide. Similar- 


ly, if it be desired to exclude sentiency, 
the lovers’ ecstasy, and the atomic 
union, can alike be deseribed in mechan- 
ical terms. Controversialists still per- 
sist in changing the metaphor, either one 
way or the other, according as they de- 
sire to prove that everything is mechan- 
ical, or that everything is conscious; but 
anything can be proved by metaphor, and 
in the search for Truth there is little 
place for symbolism and none for its 
abuse. We must entirely exclude the 
idea of sentiency or consciousness from 
our definition of life, as we have already 
excluded the idea of self-movement. We 
need not waste our time in arguing that 
life is the “sum of the forces that re- 
sist death.” We may dismiss that help- 
ful suggestion of the great vitalist. Nor 
do I think that enough help is afforded 
by the famous definition of Schelling 
that “life is the principle of individua- 
tion or the power which unites a given 
all into a whole.” Individuation Mr. 
Burke’s radiobes certainly display; but 
so do cry stals. 

Mr. Burke himself, perhaps because 
he is not a_ biologist, is acquainted 
with the biological thinking of Her- 
bert Spencer yet to be discovered by 
hiologists in general—and he has sum- 
moned to his aid in this matter what 
is by far the most profound and philo- 
sophic definition of life ever framed: 
“the continuous adjustment of internal 
to external relations.” In the light of 
this definition Mr. Burke’s radiobes 
must be regarded as alive, for they not 
merely grow, not merely divide, but they 
divide in a fashion indistinguishable, so 
far as can be made out, from the division 
of admittedly living organisms. Their 
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behavior at this point in what one is 
inclined to eall their life history an 
swers with the utmost precision to thi 
description of the vital character as seen 
by Herbert Spencer. 

Are these radiobes, then, certainly 
alive? Ere we answer the question, let 
us consider the reputed behavior of 
an atom of radium. It is the theatre 
of the most complicated activities, which 
constantly modify the internal relations 
of its parts. But the atom of radium 
has an environment: if we consider any 
entity we please, the rest of the universe 
is its environment. Now in the case we 
are considering, as in every other case, 
the environment—that which is “ ex- 
ternal” in Spencer’s definition—has it 
own relations; and to deny that these 
external relations must affect the in- 
ternal relations of the atom we are con- 
sidering is to deny that that atom i 
part of a truly named universe. As far 
as I ean see, the case of the radium atom, 
as described by the physicists of to-day, 
answers to the definition of life econ 
ceived by Herbert Spencer; whence | 
am inclined to infer, not that the defini- 
tion is worthless, but rather that it ex- 
presses merely a character found in all 
the cosmic activities, but in a higher de- 
gree accordingly as we ascend from the 
inorganic to the organic, and from the 
lowliest forms of life to the highest yet 
evolved. In other words, it appears to 
me that there is no differentia of life, 
as Aquinas would say, that can be main- 
tained to-day. 

Meanwhile the controversies continue, 
some people saying that radiobes are 
alive, and others that they are not alive. 
Why these differences of opinion? Why 
but beeause men have no agreement as 
to the definition of life? If only that is 
alive which wriggles, a radiobe is not 
alive; if only that is alive which feels, 
it has yet to be shown that a primitive 
form of sentiency is not omnipresent in 
matter; if only that entity is alive which 
changes its internal relations in ac- 
cordance with corresponding changes in 
its surroundings, it has yet to be shown 
that any entity sufficiently distinct to 
answer to the definition I have already 
quoted from Schelling does not exhibit 
this adjustment. And so it goes; it is 
impossible to say that radiobes are alive 
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r not alive. The very question already 
begs a previous and infinitely more im 
ortant question. We must define life, 
and since no one need accept any on 
else’s definition of life, nor need adhere 
to his own any longer than he pleases, 
we are like ly never to reach any pos 
sibility of returning a definite answer 

the particular question concerning 
Mr. Burke’s radiobes. 

But that particular question is not 
worth answering: it should never hav 
been put, for when we come to look into 
the matter we find that it is meaning 
less. Radiobes ar alive or not alive 
just according as you hold this or that 
notion of life; and there is no good rea 
son for holding one notion rather than 
another. V italists, new and old, mav be 
challenged to produce a definition of lift 
which cannot be shown to be applicable 
alike to a man, an oak, a star, a stone, 
or an atom. This seems a bold thing to 
say, and especially so when we remem 
ber the existence of the unquestioned 
fact called Death. If life is universal, 
there can be no death. A full discussion 
of this argument would lead us too far 
afield, but I am bound to note its im 
portance, and must merely observe that 
the coneeption of death may be an 
alyzed, and seems to yield the idea not of 
destruction or annihilation, but of dis 
integration, an immeasurably different 
thing. Some of my friends say to me, 
“This is all very well; but why not tell 
us plainly whether you attach any mean- 
ing at all to the word life? and, if you 
do, are these radiobes alive or are they 
not?” I answer that I do attach a mean- 
ing to the word life, and that whilst it 
seems impossible to discern any element 
of truth whatever in the definition of 


Aquinas, and whilst there is no proof 
that in the last resort sentiency is a 
criterion, yet I would say that to me life 
is a relative term, containing an idea 
which is represented in the definitions 
of Schelling and of Spencer. Not only, 
however, in what are commonly called 
living things, but everywhere I seem to 
see, in some measure, the continuous ad 
justment of internal relations to external 
relations: everywhere I see, in some 
measure, the principle of individuation. 
Both of these processes seem to me to 
be implied in the original definition of 
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AND 








LIFE. 


iniversal evolution framed by its dis 
coverer, Herbert Spencer. Moreover, it 
seems to me that there are degrees in 
the perfection of this continuous adjust 
ment and this individuation, degrees of 
wide variation. 


In this sense, whilst all things ar 


alive, they vary in the perfection and 
the measure of their life; and a bacillus, 
for instance, displays less life than a 
man, but more life than a crystal. If 
this conception be valid, it should be 
possible for us to discover, somewhere, 
entities which fill in the gap between, 
let us say, a erystal of carbonate of 
lime and the bacillus of tuberculosis. 
If each of these represents a stage in an 
orderly and continuous evolution, un 
interrupted by miracle since all is truly 
miraculous, there should surely be traces 
somewhere discoverable of stages that 
lie between these two. That there is a 
great gap between them no one will dis 
pute, and least of all the champions of 
biological orthodoxy. Now it seems to 
me that radiobes, together with certain 
other bodies that might be named, per- 
form this great service of providing us 
in large measure with those missing 
links the ineonspicuousness of which 
(whether owing to their brief duration 
or to some other cause) has furnished 
a greater difficulty in relation to this tre- 
mendous question than the absence of 
the so-called “missing link” in the 
strikingly and_= significantly analogous 
ease of the relation of the highest of all 
known organisms to those organisms 
which lie next in order beneath him, but 
which seem to be separated from him 
by many stages, unrepresented in the 
eategories of the naturalist. 

If these considerations should main 
tain their claim to be sound, Mr. Burke 
and his radiobes will have done far more 
for science, and for divine philosophy 
herself, than was asserted even by the 
most ignorant of his commentators. 
Obviously he has told us nothing as to 
the origin of life, because in the first 
place his experiments offer no correspond- 
ence at all to the conditions which must 
have obtained on this planet, hundreds 
of millions of years ago, when its tem- 
perature became low enough to permit 
of the existence of water in liquid form, 
and the formation of those first entities 
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which corresponded to what we are 
pleased to distinguish as living matter. 
In the second place, there is no evidence, 
though the likelihood of it cannot be en- 
tirely excluded, that salts of radium were 
present upon this cooling earth of wons 
ago, In any proportion comparable to 
that of the radium in Mr. Burke’s test 
tubes. More important still, it is evi 
dent that even should Mr. Burke carry 
out his proposal to prepare tubes of 
sterilized gelatin inoculated with steril- 
ized earth, and have them examined at 
intervals of two or three thousand years, 
and even should these tubes display to 
posterity living organisms generated by 
the influence of the radioactive earth 
upon the beef gelatin—the experiment 
would still leave men unsatisfied. Its 
success would not explain the origin of 
life in the past, and would not explain 
the origin of life in the present, if we 
assume that spontaneous generation is 
no myth, but is constantly oecurring 
everywh« re to - day. ILis experiment 
would be irrelevant, since not only the 
experimenter but also his beef gelatin are 
themselves products of life. This most 
serious criticism cannot be met by the 
argument that chemists ean now build 
up substances not dissimilar to beef gela- 
tin, by laboratory manipulation of their 
very elements, for there were neither 
laboratories nor chemists upon the earth 
ten thousand, let alone five hundred 
million years ago; and, moreover, the 
processes by which chemists, in defiance 
of the old vitalism which asserted that 
organie compounds can be formed only 


by the action of living matter, succeed in 
synthesizing artificial albumens, differ as 
the poles from the methods by which 
these organic compounds are built up 
by that wisest and oldest of chemists, 
living protoplasm. 

These considerations make it evident 
that Mr. Burke, even though the utmost 
he conceded to him—far more, indeed, 
than he elaims for himself—has not 
demonstrated or explained the origin of 
life. What he has accomplished, how 
ever, is signal enough: he has gone far 
to show that spontaneous generation oc 
curs in the world to-day, as Dr. Charlton 
Bastian has maintained for a third of 
a century in the teeth of universal op 
position. And he has g i 
obes an illustration of entities I do 

I should not eall 
them organisms—which serve to demon- 


given us in radi 
not know, indeed, why 


strate the essential continuity between 
inorganic and organic nature: a con 
tinuity denial of which is. denial 
of the meaning, the lesson of all the 
knowledge that man has accumulated 
since he began to think. Hence I main- 
tain that life must be looked upon, 
henceforth, as a relative term, and T will 
maintain, further, that whoso believes 
the universe to be a universe indeed and 
no multiverse must think with me. 

It must surely be evident that since 
the discovery of radium and _ radio- 
activity the problem of life has definite- 
ly entered upon a new phase. There 


seems to be seareely any department of 


natural inquiry wherein we may not fit- 
ly speak of radium the revealer. 


The Haunted Moon 


BY JOHN B. TABBP 


 aaaiat closer doth she cowl with night 
Her visage white 
To hide her from the speetre gray 
Of yesterday, 
Deep-buried in its sepulchre 


To all but 


her. 
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BY 


: R. HARRY has come, miss,” said 
M the maid, hurrying in, with 

deepened color, to announce a 
name dedicated in that household to 
general worship. 

Miss Evelyn May, Harry’s great-aunt, 
the 
sunny morning-room, laid down her book 
turned the 
interrogation. 


Not Harry! He is in 


given over to a mild enjoyment of 


and upon woman a face of 
amazed 
“ Harry ? 
France.” 
“ Mr. 
library. 
“ Show 
The re was a 
look. “™ Or, no. 
I'll come 


he 4 


Harry, miss. Ile’s down in the 


The 


him 


at five.” 
the old 


excitement in 


boat got in 


up,” said lady. 


warm her 
Tell him to wait there. 
She out 


tall 


an 


shook 
the 


respe ets 


down.” 


rose, 
and turned to 


was in 


draperies, 
This 
imazing old woman. For one thing, 
had that, 
wrote books, she would 


many 
she 
she 
the 


resolved early although 


never incur 


odium earned by a slattern sisterhood. 
She had been softly pretty in youth, and 
a fresh good health had lasted her like 
a magic mantle. Her age was exquisite 


in its eare and finish. All her appoint- 
ments were significantly fine, yet with no 
specious hint in them of a desire to push 
hack the hands a point upon the dial. 
They were of no type save that of beauty. 
Her small face still held a tinge of pink, 
her pompadoured hair shone with a lovely 


lustre, and her white house-dress was 
a wonder of old lace. The look she 
gave herself now was critical, not ad- 


miring, and she turned away from the 
the 
complished. 


use had been ac- 
Then, holding up her dra- 
hand, she 
down to the library, where impatiently, 
in the morning sunshine, Harry 
awaiting her. He met her at the door, 
and kissed both her hands before accept- 
ing her proffered weleome. He was tall 
and brown, with a free glance warm with 
all the confidence of youth. 


glass moment its 


peries in one delicate went 


was 





The Torch 


ALICE 


of Life 


BROWN 


“Well, my own child,” said Miss Ev- 


elyvn, following him to the sofa, where 
side, holding each oth- 
r’s hands like playmates, “ 


here for?” 


they sat side by 


what are you 


Aunt Ev.” He 


“ Don’t scold me.” 


‘T got in this morning, 
said it imploringly. 
*Seold 


you! J didn’t want you to 

tay over there. You went for fun. 
Ilaven’t vou had it?” 

‘IT mean, don’t wonder, don’t think 


anything is odd. They'll be here in half 
an hour.” 

“ They ?” 

‘I’ve made friends, 


some I’m bring- 


ing them to see you.” 
“People you met on the steamer ?” 
“No, no, Aunt Evelyn —in Franee. A 
French daughter.” 
The beautiful ingenuousness of his face, 


gentleman and—his 
its air of quick appeal, stirred and en- 
lightened her. 

“Oh,” she 


“his daughter.” 


breathed, corroboratively, 
Then she laid the other 
hand on his. ™ Dear child,” 


she said, 


“1m so glad.” 

Ife was eager to repudiate her approval 
in its first fulness. 

- No,” he insisted, “don’t be glad, not 
altogether glad don’t 


yet. You see, we 


vet—her grandfather and I—quite hit 
it off.” 

“ler grandfather ? ITasn’t she any- 
thing nearer ?” 

“No. She’s in his charge. He ap- 


He likes me, 
wanted her to marry in 


proves of me. 
but he 


man to man; 
France, 


and so he’s come with me to well, to 
look me up, you know. TI think he’s 
nervous about the whol thing. ITe 
wants to do his utmost to break it off 


without taking the responsibility of do- 


ing it. He won’t really do it, because 
he’s a good fellow, and she—well, she 
won't let him.” 


“No.” said Miss Evelyn, in the most 
delicately compreh« nding vein, “I see, 
She wouldn’t let him.” 





lit- 
tle laugh, vet there was a proud assur- 


The young man gave an awkward 


ance in his bearing. 

“She’s a nice girl, Aunt Evelyn,” he 
aid, answering her tone. 

‘But she isn’t over here, too?’ sug- 
gested Miss Evelyn, interrogatively. 

Ile nodded, his eyes quite glowing with 
reminiscence of the vovagt with her—six 
days and seven moonlit nights of fun 
and rhapsody. 

“What does she come for? You say 
she doesn’t want to break it off?” 

Again he laughed, remembering the 
lrenchman’s unprofitable resistance in 
the face of a girl’s decision. 

“Tle never thought of her coming. She 
would do it.” 


What’s her 


That sounds American. 
name, dear?” 

*‘ Angélique.” Ile gave the name the 
circumflex of a earess. “ Angélique de 
Trouville.” 

“'Trouville! 

Yes.” Ilis answer to her glance was 
“You've hit it, Aunt Ev. 
It’s the prone t’s evranddaughter.” 

“Armand de Trouville!” Ter voice 


had the sweep of meanings too manifold 


one of pride. 


for the compass of one word. It made 
the name eloquent in rich suggestion. 

The young man nodded in his pride in 
having done so admirably toward satis- 
fying her instinets with his own. 

“Armand de Trouville,” he repeated 
‘the man that wrote the byries. The 
man that other Frenchman came over 
here to lecture about when I was in col- 
lege. Yes, if you please. And I should 
ay he'd be here inside of ten minutes.” 
She looked a blankness of wonder that 
made him laugh and then consider 
her. Ile patted her hand affectionately. 
“Don’t flinch, Aunt Ev,” he counselled. 
“Tle’s a big gun, but no bigger than 
you, Ile knows about vou, too. I got 
your books for him, and he read ’em on 
the steamer. Tle longs to see you,” 

The bell rang below, and they con- 
tinued staring. The woman was white 
with some wnexplained intensity of feel- 
ing; the young man quivered with im- 
patience to meet his happy fate. Ue 
listened. 

“Mary’s taking them into the red 
room,” he said. “ Angélique is with 
him.” Then, catching the expression of 
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her face, he added hastily: “ But she 
sha’n’t come up. Ill go down and take 
her to walk while he has his interview.” 

She smiled a little then. “Is that 
what modern French girls do?” she asked. 
“Go to walk alone with young men in 
strange cities? They didn’t do that in 
the novels.” 

“Angélique will.” We nodded in 
hilarious confidence. “ He won’t let her, 
but she will.” Again he put her hands 
hastily to his lips and hurried out of the 
room as Mary entered with a ecard. A 
moment later Mary appeared again, after 
her return down-stairs, ushering in Mon 
sieur de Trouville. 

Evelyn May had in the mean time not 
viven a thought to her looks or the 
turbulence of her mind. This was not 
so much a meeting with a distinguished 
caller as an ineredible spiritual expe- 
rience, one that might be the common- 
place of paradise, but not of earth. She 
was standing when he entered the room, 
ready to greet him with a fine composure. 
Ile was exactly what she had expected 
to find him, save that the lustre of the 
eyes, the point of light in them, was 
something that even the faithful sun 
could not produce. THe was tall, well 
poised, and graceful, with a composure 
of his own. He was spoken of as a giant 
among Frenchmen, but his size, to her 
partial mind, contributed to his sim- 
plicity and gentleness. The profile, beau 
tiful enough for a eoin, the close gray 
mustache, the iron-gray hair, she was 
prepared for them all through portraiture, 
and yet the reality of the man brought 
her a wistful sense of satisfaction close 
upon the pangs of youth. He bowed over 
her hand, and pronounced her full name 
with “ Mademoiselle ” prefixed; and then, 
ceremoniously waiting until he had seen 
her placed, and even bringing a_ foot- 
stool for her, in quick divination, he 
seated himself and leaned forward to 
say, with a sudden smile, and in fault- 
less English made piquant by the slight- 
est accent: 

“Your books are beautiful.” 

“So is your English,” she returned, 
smiling back at him with a sense of old 
aequaintanceship. 

“My mother was an Englishwoman. 
She had been on the stage. Then, too, 
T was at Oxford,” 
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SHE WENT TO OFFER HIM HER TWO POOR LITTLE BOOKS 
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I know.” 

‘You know?” He raised his eyebrows. 

“We all know everything about you, 
monsieur. An author as famous as you 
lives under glass.” 

“And you?’—he drew her again into 
kinship. “Do these clever American 
people know about you also? Your family 
tree, what you have for breakfast ?” 

She met his banter with a laugh. 

“Pretty nearly. But there are a great 
many like me. No one is like you.” 

Ile rose to make his bow. 

“T thank you, mademoiselle.” he said, 
with the humility she expected of him. 
Then, as he seated himself, it seemed to 
be to settle to conelusions barring rail- 
ke = I find in you,” he continued, with 
a judicial firmness, looking past her as 
if he sought an imp rsonal attitude of 
mind forbidding intimate interchange— 
“T find in your books an extraordina- 


‘y beauty. They are simple. They are 
true. If I could have written in Eng- 
lish, I should have liked to do them, 
word for word.” 

She was breathing faster. Iler face 
had taken on a flush that filled its lines 
ind softened it to a transcript of what 
it had been years before. She spoke 
rapidly, her hands aecenting the words 
and speaking with her. 

“Listen, monsieur. It is as if you did 
write them. Forty years ago I had not 
heard of you. Forty years! Tlow reck- 
lessly we speak of years when we are 
old! Thirty-nine years ago I heard of 
you for the first time. I was disecontent- 
ed, sad. I was writing books, and no- 
body wanted them. Then I read your 
Souvenir. It made me over. At once 
[I had hope, courage. The blood came 
tingling back into my veins. The sun 
shone in at the window, the birds sang— 
monsieur, I was alive.” Involuntarily 
she was adopting a style of speech alien 
to her own. It was as if she tried to 
make herself more intelligible, not to his 
ear, but to his mind through little re- 
membered notes, echoes from his own 
fluent style. 

He had eaught the fire of her revelation. 

“Then,” said he, “T will tell you what 
happened. Your second book came out 
just before my next one, but they might 
have been written by the same hand. 
Not in the style, but the intention. And 








You 


as many books as I, but in your es- 


so it followed. have not written 
says and my verse we have gone step 
and step, hand in hand. Is it not 
so, mademoiselle ?” 

She answered gently and with a quiet 
pride, a little smile curving the corners 
1f her mouth. 

“Oh, I know that is so! I have al- 
ways known it.” 

“T didn’t know it until last week, when 
I began to read your books with—what 
shall I tell you?—with a boredom, an 
exasperation, I cannot describe. You 
were a species I hate—a woman that 
meddles with the arts to please her vani- 
ty, to stultify her heart. Oh, I know, ma- 
demoiselle, those women are not all so. 
There were the great ones. My hom- 
age to them. My homage to you also, ma- 
demoiselle—to you also.” 

Again he got up to make his bow, and 
she rose also and accepted it with a 
curtsy she never remembered having tried 
before. But it came naturally. She had 
a double consciousness of being herself 
and also a lady in a long hall in France, 
with garlands upon the wall, and other 
ladies and other courtly gentlemen, and 
mirrors all about them reduplicating 
their graces and their charm. It had all 
happened before, though perhaps only in 
her mind, where he had dwelt so long. 

“But you knew it,” he said, as they 
again sat regarding each other. “ You 
knew we were twin workfellows ?” 

“Oh yes!” 
“T read you. Everybody did, you were 
so great. You couldn’t have read me 
possibly. There was never more than 


Again she spoke quietly. 


one edition of me for any book, and no- 
hody bought that. The likeness between 
what we said was so great that if your 
hooks had come out first, I shouldn’t have 
published mine. Fortunately, in point of 
time, you kept a step behind me.” 

“You knew it,” he repeated. The tone 
held an ingenuous reproach. He followed 
it with the climax: “ And you did noth- 
ing! Tf T had been the one to know, T 
should have come to find you.” 

“ Ah,” she breathed, in an involuntary 
hetrayal bevond anything she had imag- 
ined in her dreams of what might hap- 
pen if she should meet him in some other 
life, “T went and TI did not find you.” 
“You came to France?” 
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*‘NO,” HE SAID DON'I 


She clasped her hands upon her knee, 
like a 


She spoke reflectively, judging from point 


waying in her slenderness girl. 


to point how much to tell. 
“T am seventy years old, monsieur.” 
“That is nothing,” he interrupted, gal- 
I am young. 


lantly. “TI am seventy-one. 


Wi 


are very young, both of us.” 












MAKE THAT MISTAKE 
‘I am seventy years old. When I 
read your Souvenir and it illuminated 


life, 
now. I 


I felt perhaps older than I do 
had loved a man. I thought I 
loved him, but I presently found out that 


my 


it was not the man; it was his youth, re- 
When I found out 
She shrugged 


enforcing my youth. 


what it was to him, I 
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her shoulders in a quick distaste. “I 
do not think of this, monsieur,” she 
continued, with a proud glance at him. 
It is tawdry to me, and I do not 
accept anything tawdry for my life. 
But at that time it soiled the whole 


earth. Then I read your book. I said, 
Ilere is somebody great enough to guide 
me. | began to think your thoughts. 


I walked in the path you had hewn out. 
Presently my life was reconstructed. 
You had made me.” 

‘But France,” he urged. THis eyes 
also spoke. They had gained in their 
luminous intensity. They beekoned, they 
insisted with a foree that was the very 
gentleness of power. “You came _ to 
France 

“T went to France. By that time I 
fancied I knew you very well. I spent 
a month in Tours.” 

“In Tours? A mile away from me!” 

She smiled, in wistful memory. 

“T waited a week, monsieur. I asked 
no one about you, and then, in the be- 
ginning of your fame, fewer personali- 
ties were broadeast about authors than 
at present, when every farthing dip has 
its reflector. I knew only that you 
lived on a beautiful road—ah, yes, I re- 
member the name,” she interrupted him, 
as he was about to form the word. “TI 
walked there every day, only never so 
far as your chateau. But one day, after 
I had been there a week, I started out, 
my two poor little books in my hand, to 
make an offering to vou. I reached your 
gate, my feet faltering under me. There 
was a high garden wall. Before T could 
ring, I heard a voice behind the wall. 
It was a woman—singing.” 

“My wife! It must have been my 
wife.” 

“Yes, monsieur. You were married. 
I had known that, of course, before. 
Your wife was Lisette, of the Opéra— 
La Belle Lisette.” 

“ But why did you not ring?) Or—you 
were not admitted ?” 

“T did not ring, monsieur.” 

“ Why ?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, simply. 
“T turned back to Tours, and the next 
week I went home.” 

He got up and paced the floor from 
window to window, snatching a glance 
from each, as he approached it, at the 





bright American sky. That day there 
was no veiling atmosphere. It seemed 
to him without, as within, a world of 
clear, bright revelation. 

“What year was that?” he asked her, 
turning suddenly. 
She told him. 
“My wife left me the next January, 
» said, eurtly. “ Did you hear that?” 
“Yes, monsieur.” 
“ Everybody heard of it, in France, in 
America, in England. I was well known 
enough by that time to have it count.” 


He sat down, and remained there in si 
lence, his hands hanging loosely clasped 
between his knees, his eyes upon the floor. 
Presently he looked up at her. “T have 
not spoken of it,” he said, simply, “ to 
any one, till now.” 

She shook her head, and again there 
was silence between them, broken at 
length by his voice, abruptly shaken. 

“Tlave you known about her since ?” 

“ No.” 

“She died, in Hungary, six years 
after they went away together. They 


were happy, I think. She regretted 
nothing, not even her child. He was 


with her to the last.” 

“You had her child?” she ventured. 

“Yes. She grew up a kind, stolid 
creature. She took back to our peasant 
ancestry. Then when Angélique was 
born, she died.” 

“Ah, Angélique! We were to talk 
of Angélique.” 

“Dear mademoiselle!” THe laughed 
outright. “How far Angélique seems 
from the loves and heart-breaks of old 
years!” 

“Yet it is the same,” she protested, 
loyally, with a quick thought of Harry. 
“Tt is just the same.” 

“The spring renews itself, you think. 
Yet you know as well as I that even the 
spring is different sometimes. They tell 
me— your Harry told me—that your 
American autumn is sometimes yellow, 
sometimes soft and sere. So with the 
spring, mademoiselle—so with the spring. 
Tell me,”—he fixed his eyes upon her in 
keen interrogation—* when you knew 
my wife had left me, were you sorry ?” 

“T was very sorry. My heart ached 
for you. I was afraid it would cripple 
you, your genius, your beautiful art.” 

“Tid it cripple me?” 
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“No, monsieur. It changed you, but 
it did not eripple you.” 


“ Tlow was I changed ?” 

‘You were harder. It was the hand 
of iron that wrote, not the supple, hu- 
man hand;—ah, Monsieur de Trouville, 
you clung through everything to your old 
deals, but you were no longer confident 
that they would wear. You used to say, 
Life is thus. Now you said, Life should 
be thus. ‘ You had lost confidence that it 

suld be.” 

‘You knew me well,” he brooded. 
‘You knew me well.” 

“That was in the essays, where you 
spoke with voluntary authority; but in 
your poems the spirit took possession of 
you and kindled the old flame. I used 
to smile, monsieur, over the difference. 
[ used to laugh sometimes in triumph, 
as a mother might over a son who could- 
n’t eseape his heritage, and say to myself, 
‘It is not lost yet.’ ” 

He beat the table beside him, for a 
moment, with an impatient hand. His 
brows were clouded. They smoothed out 
with the conclusion of his thought. 

“T will tell you,” he said, “ some things 
I have not told anybody. I give you the 
key, mademoiselle, but only because you 
have it already—one exactly like it. The 
great quickener of life, in one form or 
another, is what we eall love.” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

“Tt has many forms; but its eestasy 
is the love between men and women. 
That is the blossom, the topmost blossom 
on the tree of life, remote, defended by 
a thousand natural impulses. It is the 
torch, always kept burning and passed 
along from mother to daughter, from 
father to son. I felt that love, madem- 
oiselle. I thought I felt it. But when 
1 found it had been in her nothing but 
the quick warm instinct that comes also 
to the birds, when I found she could 
settle on another branch, so that she 
found it safe—I, too, ceased to love, 
mademoiselle. I was not more constant 
than she.” He looked at her with the 
questioning face of a child who has done 
what may have been wrong, though he 
has no way of estimating how wrong it is. 
“You are disappointed in me?” he asked, 
entreatingly, at length. “You would like 
it better if I could say T had clung to my 
dream, even after she broke it for me?” 
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She shook her head. There were tears 
in her eyes, and she found it better not 
to answer him directly. 

“T know what you felt, then,” she said, 
“what you resolved to feel. You said: 
‘Tt is not possible for that dream ever 
to come true, for any man, for any wom- 
an. Years from now, if there are giants 
on the earth, it may come true, or in 
some place where there are angels; but 
not here with us.’ ” 

‘So I stopped seeking,” he said, con- 
firmingly. “If I had believed there was 
a mate for me, do you think I should 
have rested till I found her?” 

“ No,” she answered, in a low tone, “ you 
would not have rested. But perhaps it is 
better that you gave up that quest and 
starved your heart and wrote your books.” 

Ile got up and stood towering before 
her. “ No,” he said—“* no. Don’t make 
that mistake. It may be better for us 
to be cut and pruned; but if we can, 
if there is the sap in us, it is also better 
that we should answer to the knife, and 
put out blossoms on new branches. No, 
child—no. Starve till you get the food 
you need, and then eat it. Don’t push it 
away from you because you have got used 
to starving. When I think of a new 
heaven and a new earth—” He paused, 
and she took up the prophecy. 

“T know. You think of them peopled 
by beautiful beings whose desires can be 
satisfied because they run in one channel 
with the law. Yes, and so do I.” 

“ But you think with me that it is not 
possible now, as the world is to-day?” 

She pondered for a moment, wondering, 
he could see, with that preseience of her 
that was as natural now as any familiar 
habit of his life, if she could trust her 
real Frenchman as she had been wont to 
trust the man inhabiting her dreams. 
The decision made, she looked up at him, 
frankly smiling. 

“ No, monsieur,” she said, “I do not 
think that at all.” 

“T knew it. I saw it in your books. 
You are ending your life with the same 
belief in the passion of love that you had 
when you were twenty.” 

She corrected him gently. 

“Not the same, monsieur. A greater 
belief and better grounded.” 

“But you have not—”’ He stopped, 
and she filled out the broken sentence. 
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But I have 


lived. I have looked on. I have seen 


- No, I have not married. 


the bud of love flower into quiet loy- 
alty. I have seen pleasure lost in hum- 
ble service.” 

“ Also, you have seen the bud blight- 
ed, and young liking lost in self-love 
or—deceit.’ 

“Yes! But it is all—ah, monsieur, 
i s only another of the choices we 
She paused a moment and 
looked at him as if she begged indul- 
gence for the enormous egotism of her 
importunity, and his eyes reassured her, 
For him, she knew at last, as for her, 
the warmth of their mutual comprehen- 
sion had melted the rigidities of speech, 
and made their interchange as fluent as 
pure thought. 

“ Nothing was ever so generous,” she 
hurried on, “ as the Maker of this earth. 
‘Take it,’ He said. ‘Use it, or deface 
it. Plant flowers, or let it go to rack, 
Do anything you like—and take the con- 
S¢ quences.’ Monsieur,”—h« r voice falter- 
ed a little,—* that is how it is with love. 
It is an immense choice, the greatest one 
of all. We can make something beauti- 
ful, or something tawdry.” 

“But if we begin with a mistake?’ 

“Then we must be patient—or maybe 
plant again.” 

“T did not plant again. And you—” 

She looked past him, smiling, wonder- 
ing if it mattered whether he understood. 
Again he was walking back ‘and forth 
from window to window. At length he 
stopped in front of her. 

“ave you had,” he asked, “a hap- 
py life ?” 

“The last part of it. The first was 
tempestuous, full of hungers and discon- 
tent. But since then—since I have been 
old, monsi¢ ur, I have been happy.” 

“ Why ?” 

She pondered. Presently she looked 
up at him in a smiling candor. 

“T am not sure. Perhaps it is that 
after we have really given up the earth, 
we look back upon it and know that if 
we kept one great loyalty we had enough.” 

“ And that you did. You kept your one 
great loyalty.” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

Still he was looking down at her, and 
when he spoke his voice held that wistful 
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devoted from of old to the 
worship of women and children, 

“What finger beckoned me to you! 
What strange wind blew me here at last!” 

She looked up at him whimsically, 
though her eyes had tears in them. 

“ Angélique, monsieur. It was An- 
gélique.” 


tenderness 


“Yes, I came over in a fit of irrita- 
tion. I hoped I should find him—your 
Harry — undesirable in some way. I 
wanted Angélique to marry in her own 
country. I thought it would be safer— 
a practical alliance—than this spring 
passion,” 

“They are coming, I think,” she inter- 
rupted him. “TI hear voices in the hall.” 

He was smiling at her. His eyes 
were wet. 

“They must marry,” he said, “the 
boy and girl. You will like Angélique. 
She has the best of her mother in her and 
the best of me. I had meant to stay 
here a week only—” He paused, facing a 
doubt, an indecision that might have been 
fostered by a younger heart. 

But the woman finished for him, 
gravely. 

“That is right, monsieur. You will 
go back next week, and take her with 
you. If they care enough, they can wait, 
six months, a year. Then he can go 
to France.” 

“ They shall marry,” he confirmed him- 
self, musingly. “ We will pass along the 
torch to them. They shall finish what 
we have begun.” 

She nodded gratefully. 

“T say what we began,” he went on. 
“ But it was you alone. You knew me. 
You kept your hand on me and steadied 
me, all these years. It is only now I 
know you.” 

“Tt is the same thing, monsieur. One 
hand can keep the fire burning, if it 
is faithful.” 

There were light steps on the stairs, 
and a gust of laughter was borne in to 
them as if it floated like a cloud of flower 
incense from a procession of the spring. 
The woman rose to meet her guests. 
Monsieur de Trouville put out his hand, 
and she gave hers frankly. He spoke 
in haste, because the lilting voices were 
so near: “It is your gift to them— 
the flaming torch.” 
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The Awakening of Helena Richie 


A NOVEL 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XXXI 
7 ERHAPS she feels that it would 
be better for David to be—in dif- 
ferent surroundings.” 

“But Willy! Wednesday night she 
told me that I must be sure and bring 
him back to her by Saturday. What 
has happened between Wednesday and 
Saturday ?” 

“Very likely nothing has happened 
between Wednesday and Saturday. But 
perhaps she has just made up her own 
mind.” 

“Ho!” said Dr. Lavendar; and after 
a while he added, “ ’Um.” 

Monday morning he went up to the 
Stuffed Animal House. But Mrs. Richie 
sent word down-stairs that she wasn’t 
well; would he be so kind as to excuse 
her and to keep David a little longer? 
Sarah, when she gave the message, looked 
as mystified as Dr. Lavendar felt. “1 
always thought she was just wrapped up 
in that there boy,” she told Maggie; 
“and yet she lets him stay away two 
days after he gets home!” Dr. Lavendar, 
poking on with Goliath up the hill to 
Benjamin Wright’s, had very much the 
same feeling: “Queer! I wish Willy 
wasn’t bottled up; of course he knows 
what it means. Well: if I wait, she’ll ex- 
plain it herself.” 

But many days were to pass before 
Helena made any effort to explain. And 
meantime Dr. Lavendar’s mind was full 
of something else: old Benjamin Wright 
was running down-hill very rapidly. 

In certain ways he seemed better: he 
could talk—and swear—quite fluently. 
“He sayed to me, this mawnin’,” Sim- 
mons told Dr. Lavendar, “* Simmons, 
you freckled nigger,’ he sayed, ‘in the 
name of Lot’s wife, who salted my por- 
ridge?” He spoke out just as plain!” 
Simmons detailed this achievement of 
the poor, dulled tongue, with the pride 





of a mother repeating her baby’s first 
word. Then he simpered with a little 
vanity of his own: “ He was always one 
to notice my freckles,” he said. 

Benjamin Wright, lying in his bed with 
his hat on, noticed other things than 
Simmons’s freckles, and spoke of them, 
too, quite distinctly. “™ My boy, S-Sam, 
is a good boy. He comes up every day. 
Well, Lav-Lavendar, sometimes I think 
I was—at fault ?” 

“T know you were, Benjamin. Have 
you told him so?” 

“ Gad-a-merey! N-no!” snarled the 
other. “Tle would be too puffed up. 
Won’t do to make young people v-vain.” 

Ile “took notice,” too, Simmons said, 
of the canaries; and he even rolled out, 
stammeringly, some of his favorite 
verses. Yet, in spite of all this, he was 
running down-hill; he knew it himself, 
and once he told Dr. Lavendar that this 
business of dying made a man narrow. 
“T th-think about it all the time,” he 
complained. “Can’t put my mind on 
anything else. It’s d-damned narrowing.” 

Yet William King said to Dr. Laven- 
dar that he thought that if the old man 
could be induced to talk of his grandson, 
he might rally. “He never speaks of 
him,” the doctor said, “but I am sure 
he is brooding over him all the time. 
Once or twice IT have referred to the boy, 
but he pretends not to hear me. He’s 
using up all his strength to bear the 
idea that he is to blame. I wish I could 
tell him that he isn’t,” the doctor end 
ed, sighing. 

They had met in the hall as William was 
coming down-stairs and Dr. Lavendar 
going up. Simmons, who had been shuf- 
fling about with a decanter and hospitable 
suggestions, had disappeared into the 
dining-room. 

“Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ why 
don’t you tell him? Though in fact, 
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perhaps he is to blame in some way that 
we don’t know? You remember, he said 
he had ‘ angered the boy ’?”’ 

“ No; that wasn’t it,” said William. 

Dr. Lavendar looked at him with sud- 
den attention. “ Then what—” he began, 
but a lean, freckled shadow in the dining- 
room doorway, spoke up: 

“Maybe he might ’a’ made Marster 
Sam’s Sam mad, suh, that night; maybe 
he might ’a’. But, that weren’t no rea- 
son,” said Simmons, in a quivering voice, 
“for a boy to hit out and give his own 
grandfather a lick. No, suh; it warn’t. 
An’ call him a liar!” Dr. Lavendar and 
William King stared at each other and 
at the old man, in shocked dismay. “ His 
grandfather used words, maybe, one’t in 
a while,’ Simmons mumbled on, “ but 
they didn’t mean no mo’n skim-milk. 
Don’t I know? He’s damned me for 
forty years, but he’ll go to heaven all 
the same. The Lawd wouldn’t hold it 
up agin’ him, if a poor nigger wouldn’t. 
If He would, I’d as lief go to hell with 
Mr. Benjamin as any man I know. Yes, 
suh, as I would with you yo’self, Dr. 
Lavendar. He was cream kind; yes, he 
was! QOne o’ them pore white-trash boys 
at Morison’s Shanty Town, called me 
*Asheat’ one’t; Mr. Wright he cotched 
him, and licked him with his own hands, 
suh! An’ he was as kind to Marster Sam 
as if he was a baby. But Marster Sam 
hit him a lick. No, suh; it weren’t 
right—”’ Simmons rubbed the cuff of his 
sleeve over his eyes, and the contents of 
the tilting decanter dribbled down the 
front of his spotted old coat. 

“Simmons,” said Dr, Lavendar, “ what 
had they been quarrelling about ?” 

But Simmons said glibly, that ‘fore 
the Lawd, he didn’t know. 

“Tle does know,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
as the man again retired to his pantry. 
“But, after all, the subject of the quar- 
rel doesn’t make any difference. To 
think that the boy struck him! That 
must be a satisfaction to Benjamin.” 

“A satisfaction?’ William repeated, 
bewildered. 

But Dr. Lavendar did not explain. 
He went on up-stairs, and sat beside the 
very old man, listening to his muffled 
talk, and saying what he could of com- 
monplace things. Once Benjamin Wright 
asked about Mrs. Richie: 
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“That female at the S-Stuffed Animal 
House—how is she? Poor er-creeter; 
pretty creeter! Tell her—” 

“What, Benjamin ?” 

“Nothing.” And then abruptly, ade 
was my fault. I made him angry. 
Tell her.” 

He did not refer to her again; nor 
did he speak of the boy, except at the 
very end. The end came the week that 
David was staying at the Rectory; and 
perhaps Dr. Lavendar’s pitying absorp- 
tion in that dreary dying, made him 
give less thought to the pleasure as well 
as the perplexity of the child’s presence; 
though certainly, when he got back from 
his daily visit at The Top, he found 
David a great comfort. Dr. Lavendar 
stopped twice that week to see Mrs. 
Richie, but each time she sent word that 
she was engaged, would he excuse her? 
“ Engaged,” in the sense of not wishing 
to see a neighbor, was a new word in 
Old Chester. Dr. Lavendar did not in- 
sist. He went on up the hill to that 
other house, where, also, there was a 
deep preoccupation which Benjamin 
Wright had called “narrowing”; but 
here he was not shut out. He always 
stopped to say a friendly word to Sim- 
mons, sniffing wretchedly about among 
the cages in the dining-room, and then 
went on up-stairs. 

On this October afternoon the old 
servant sneaked up at his heels and 
sliding into the room behind him, as 
noiselessly as a shadow, settled down on 
his hunkers close to the bedside. Once 
he put up a lean yellow hand, and patted 
the bedelothes; but he made no more 
claim to attention than a dog might have 
done. Dr. Lavendar found his Senior 
Warden in the sick-room. Of late Sam- 
uel had been there every day; he had very 
little to say to his father, not from any 
lingering bitterness, but because, to poor 
Samuel, all seemed said—the boy was 
dead. When Dr. Lavendar came in he 
glanced at the bed, and then, with a 
start, at the heavy middle-aged figure sit- 
ting listlessly at the bedside. Samuel 
nodded solemnly. 

“ A matter of hours, William says. I 
shall not go home until it’s over.” 

“Does he hear you?” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, in a low voice, leaning over to look 
into the gray face. 
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THE AWAKENING 





“Oh, no;” said Samuel. 

The dying man opened one eye and 

ked at his son. “How much you 
now!” he said, then closed it again. 

“ Are you comfortable, Benjamin?” Dr. 
avendar asked him. There was no reply. 

Samuel’s face reddened. “ You can’t 
tell when he hears,” he said. It was then 
at Simmons put out his hand and 
itted the bedelothes over the old feet. 

They sat there beside him for an hour 
before Benjamin Wright spoke again; 
then William King came in, and stood 
looking down at him. 

“ He'll just sleep away,” he told the son. 

a3 hope he is prepared,” said Samuel, 
and sighed. He turned his back on the 
big bed with the small figure sliding 
down and down towards the foot-board, 
and looked out of the window. The boy 
had not been prepared! 

Suddenly, without opening his eyes, 
Benjamin Wright began: 


“* Animula vagula blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca?’ 


What do you think, Lavendar?” 

“Tt will return to God, who gave it,” 
said Dr. Lavendar. 

There was another silence; until he 
wakened to say, brightly, “ Simmons, you 
freckled nigger, you’d better wring their 
necks, now, I guess.” 

“No, suh.” came a murmur from the 
shadow on the floor, “I’m a-goin’ to take 
care of ’em fine. Yes, suh, I'll chop their 
eggs small: I sho’ly will.” 

The dying hand began to wander over 
the coverlet; his son took it, but was fret- 
fully repulsed; then Dr. Lavendar made 
a sign, and Simmons laid his thin old 
hand on it, and Benjamin Wright gave a 
contented sigh. After a while he opened 
that one eye again, and looked at Dr. 
Lavendar; “Isn’t it cus-customary on 
such occasions, to—admonish?” he said, 
peevishly; “you ain’t doing your duty 
by me, Lavendar.” 

“You don’t need admonition, Ben- 
jamin. You know what to do.” 

Silence again, and after a while a 
broken murmur: “‘I here forget 
cancel all grudge, repeal thee .. .’” then 
distinctly and quietly he said: “Sam, 
will you forgive me?” 

Samuel Wright nodded; he could not 
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speak at first, and Simmons lifted his 
head and looked at him, fiercely; then he 
swallowed several times, and said, with 
ponderous dignity: “Certainly, father. 
Certainly,” and Simmons fell back into 
the shadows. 

“Of course,’ murmured Benjamin 
Wright, “if ] g-get well, it needn’t hold, 
you know.” 

After that he seemed to sleep a little, 
until, his eyes still closed, he said, “ The 
boy slapped my face. So it’s all right.” 

Samuel started up from his chair at 
the bedside, shocked and protesting. 

“ Gad-a-mercy!” said Benjamin Wright, 
fretfully, opening his eye and looking 
at him—“ that makes us square! Don’t 
you see?” 

There was a long silence. Once Dr. 
Lavendar spoke to him, and once William 
King touched his wrist, but he seemed 
to sle¢ p. Then abruptly, and quite clear- 
ly, he spoke: 

“*Crito, 1 owe a cock to Asculapius.’ 

Lavendar ?” 

“Yes, Benjamin ?” 

“ But the debt is paid, Hey ? I got 
the receipt.” 

“Tle is wandering,” said Samuel. 
“Father, what do you want?” 

But he did not speak again. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

ELENA had asked Dr. Lavendar to 

keep David, out of abject fear of 
William King. The doctor had granted 
her until Sunday to give him up without 
explanations; if she had not done so then, 
he must, he said doggedly, “tell.” In 
sending the child to the Rectory she had 
not given him up; she had only declared 
a truce. She had tied Dr. King’s hands 
and gained a breathing-spave in which 
to decide what she must do; but she used 
to watch the hill road ev ry morning, 
with seared eyes, lest he should stop on 
his way up to Benjamin Wright’s to say 
that the truce was over. David came 
running joyously home two or three 
times, for more clothes, or to see the rab- 
bits, or to hang about her neck and tell 
her of his journey. Upon one of these 
oceasions, he mentioned casually that 
“ Alice had gone travelling.” Helena’s 
heart stood still; then beat suffocatingly 
in her throat while she drew the story 
piecemeal from the child’s lips. 
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“She said,” David babbled, “that he 
didn’t know you. An’ she said—” 

“And where was he—Mr. Pryor, all 
this time?” she demanded, breathlessly. 
She opened and shut her hands, and drew 
in her breath, wincing as if in physical 
pain; across all the days since that meet- 
ing of the Innocents, she felt his anger 
flaying her for the contretemps. It 
brought home to her, with an aching 
sense of finality the completeness of the 
break between them. But it did more 
than that. Even while she cringed with 
personal dismay, she was groping blind- 
ly towards a deeper and a diviner de- 
spair: Those two young creatures were 
the cherubims at the east of the garden, 
bearing the sword that turned every way! 
By the unsparing light of that flashing 
blade the two sinners, standing outside, 
saw each other; but the one, at least, 
began to see something else: the glory 
of the garden upon which, thirteen years 
ago, she had turned her back! .. . 

Helena did not ask any more ques- 
tions. David, lounging against her knee, 
chattered on, ending with a eandid and 
uncomplimentary reference to Mr. Pryor; 
but she did not reprove him. When, 
having, as it were, displayed his sling 
and his bag of pebbles, he was ready to 
run joyously back to the other home, she 
kissed him silently and with a strange 
new consciousness of the everlasting dif- 
ference between them. But that did not 
lessen her passionate determination that 
William King should never steal him 
from her! Yet how could she defeat 
her enemy ? 

A week passed, and still undecided, she 
wrote to Dr. Lavendar asking further 
hospitality for David: “I want to have 
him with me always, but just now I am 
a little uncertain whether I ean do so, 
because I am going to leave Old Chester. 
I will come and ask you about it in a 
few days.” 

She took the note out to the stable to 
George and bade him carry it to the 
Rectory; as she went back to the empty 
house, she had a glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith’s jewel-like eyes gleaming redly 
upon her from the gloom of the rabbit- 
hutch, and a desolate longing for David 
made her hurry indoors. But there the 
silence, unbroken by the child’s voice, 
was unendurable; it seemed to turn the 
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of her thoughts into actual 
noise. So she went out again to pace 
up and down the little brick paths be- 
tween the box borders of the garden. The 
morning was still and warm; the frost 
of a sharp night had melted into threads 
of mist that beaded the edges of black 
ened leaves and glittered on the brown 
stems of withered annuals. Once sh 
stopped to pull up some weed that showed 
itself still green and arrogant, spilling 
its seeds from yellowing pods among th: 
frosted flowers; and once she picked, and 
put into the bosom of her dress, a little 
belated monthly rose, warm and pink at 
the heart, but with blighted outer petals. 
She found it. impossible to pursue any 
one line of thought to its logical out- 
come; her mind flew like a shuttlecock 
between a dozen plans for William King’s 
defeat. “ Oh, I must decide on some- 
thing!” she thought, desperately. But 
the futile morning passed without de- 
cision. After dinner she went resolutely 
into the parlor, and sitting down on her 


confusion 


little low chair, pressed her fingers over 
her eyes to shut out any possible distrac- 
tions. “ Now,” she said, “I will make 
up my mind.” 

A bluebottle fly buzzing up and down 
the window dropped on the sill, then 
began to buzz again. Through the Ve- 
netian blinds the sunshine fell in bar: 
across the earpet; she opened her eyes 
and watched its silent movement,—so in- 
tangible, so irresistible; the nearest line 
touched her foot; her skirt; climbed to 
her listless hands: out in the hall the 
clock slowly struck three; her thoughts 
blurred and ran together; her very fears 
seemed to sink into space and time and 
silence. The sunshine passed over her 
lap, resting warm upon her bosom; up 
and up, until, suddenly, like a hot fin- 
ger, it touched her face. That roused 
her; she got up, sighing, and rubbing 
her eyes as if she had been asleep. 
No. decision! 

Suppose she should go down into the 
orchard? Away from the house, she 
might be better able to put her mind 
on it. She knew a spot where, hidden 
from curious eyes, she could lie at full 
length in the grass, warm on a western 
slope. David might have found her, but 
no one else would think of looking for 
her there. . . . When she sank down on 
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THE AWAKENING 
ground and clasped her hands under 
er head, her eyes were level with the 
blossoming grass, that stirred a little 
in unfelt breath of air; two frosted 
talks of goldenrod, nodded and swung 
and nodded again, between her and 
e sky. With absent intentness, shi 
ched an ant creeping carefully to the 
» of a head of timothy, then jolting off 
some jar that she could not feel. The 
in poured full upon her face; there was 
t a cloud anywhere in the unfathomable 
ue stillness. Thought seemed to drown 
seas of light, and personality dwin- 
ed until her pain and fright did not 
m to belong to her. She had to close 
eyes to shut herself into her own 
irk consciousness : 

How should she keep her child? 
[he simplicity of immediate flight she 
had, of course, long ago abandoned; it 
uld only postpone the struggle with 
William King. That inflexible face of 
duty would hunt her down wherever she 
was, and take the child from her. No; 
here was but one thing to do: parry his 
threat of confessing to Dr. Lavendar that 
he had “made a mistake” in advising 
that David should be given to her, by a 
nfession of her own, a _ confession 
hich should admit the doctor’s change 
of mind without mentioning its cause, 
and at the same time hold such promises 
for the future that the old minister 
would say that she might have David. 
Then she could turn upon her enemy with 
the triumphant declaration that she had 
forestalled him; that she had said exact- 
ly what he had threatened to say—no 
And yet, the child was 
hers! But as she tried to plan how she 
should put it, the idea eluded her. She 
would tell Dr. Lavendar thus and so: 
but even as she marshalled her words, 


more, no less. 


that seene in the waiting-room of the 
railroad station ached in her imagina- 
tion. Alice’s ignorance of her existence 
became an insult; what she was going to 
say to Dr. Lavendar turned into a de- 
nunciation of Lloyd Pryor; he was vile, 
and eruel, and contemptible! But these 
words stumbled, too. Back in her mind, 
common sense agreed to Lloyd’s silence 

his daughter; and, suddenly, to her 
amazement, she knew that she agreed, 
not only to the silence, but to his objec- 
tion to marrying her. It would be an 
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offence for her to live with Alice! Mar- 
riage, which would have quieted this 
new tormenting sense of responsibility 
and made her like other people, would 
not have lessened that offence. It came 
over her with still more acute surprise, 
that she had never felt this before. It 
was as if that fire of shame which had 
consumed her vanity the night she had 
William King, had brought 
illumination as well as burning. By its 


( onfe ssed 


glare she saw that such a secret as she 
and Lloyd held between them would be 
intolerable in th presence of that young 
girl. Lloyd had felt it—here she tin- 
gled all over:—Lloyd was more sensitive 
than she ! Ah. well, Alice was his own 
daughter, and he knew how almost fa- 
natical she was about truth; so he 
was especially sensitive. But Dr. King? 
He had felt it about David: “ whether 
1 this man or not would 
difference about David.” 
She thought about this for a while in 
heavy perplexity. 


you marrie 


make no 


Then with a start she came back again 
to what she must say to Dr. Lavendar: 
‘T will promise to bring David up just 
as he wishes; and I will tell him about 
my money; he doesn’t know how rich 
I am; he will feel that he has no right 
to rob David of such a chance. And I 
Wil say that nobody could love him 
as I can.” Love him! Had she not 
given up everything for him, sacrificed 
everything to keep him? For his sake 
he had not married! In this rush of 
self-approval she sat up, and _ looked 
blindly off over the orchard below her 
at the distant hills, blue and slumbrous in 
the sunshine. Then she leaned her head 
in her hands and stared fixedly at a 
clump of clover, green still in the yel- 
lowing stubble. She had chosen her 
child instead of a convention which, less 
than a month ago, she had so passionately 
desired; a month ago it seemed to her 
that, once married, she could do no 
more harm, have no more shame. Yet 
she had given all this up for David! 

Suddenly she spurred her mind 
back to that talk with Dr. Lavendar: 
she would promise — anything! And 
planning her promises, she sat there, 
gazing with intent, unseeing eyes at the 
clover, until the chilly twilight drove 
her into the house. 
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It was not until Saturday that she 
dared to go to the Rectory. It was early 
in the afternoon, just as the Collect Class 
was gathering in the dining-room. She 
had forgotten it, she told Mary, as she 
closed her umbrella on the door-step. 
“Can I wait in the study?” she asked, 
uncertainly ;—there was time to go back! 
The task of telling part of the truth to 
this mild old man, whose eye was like 
a sword, suddenly daunted her. She 
would wait a few days,—she began to 
open her umbrella, her fingers blundering 
with haste,—and then retreat was cut off. 
Dr. Lavendar, on his way to the dining- 
room, with Danny at his heels, saw her; 
she could not escape, 

“Why, Mrs. Richie!” he said, smiling 
at her over his spectacles. “ Ili, David, 
who do you suppose is here? Mrs. 
Richie!” 

David came running out of the dining- 
room; “ Did you bring my slag?” he de- 
manded. 

And she had to confess that she had 
not thought of it: “ You didn’t tell me 
you wanted it, dear,” she defended her- 
self, nervously. 

“Oh, well,” said David, “I’m coming 
home to-morrow, and I'll get it.” 

“Would you like to come home?” she 
could not help saying. 

“T’d just as lieves,” said David. 

“Run back,” Dr. Lavendar command- 
ed, “and tell the children I’m coming in 
a minute. Tell Theophilus Bell not to 
play Indian under the table. Now, Mrs. 
Richie, what shall we do? Do you mind 
coming in and hearing them say their 
Collect? Or would you rather wait in the 
study? We shall be through in three- 
quarters of an hour. David shall bring 
you some jumbles and apples. I suppose 
you are gceing to carry him off?” Dr. 
Lavendar said, ruefully. 

“Oh,” she faltered in a sudden panic, 
“1 will come some other time,” but some- 
how or other, before she knew it, she was 
in the dining-room; very likely it was 
because she would not loosen the clasp 
of David’s little warm careless hand, and 
so her reluctant feet followed him in his 
hurry to admonish Theophilus. When 
she entered, instant silence fell upon 
the children. Lydia Wright, stumbling 
through the catechism to Ellen Dale who 
held the prayer-book and prompted, let 


her voice trail off and her mouth remain 
open at the sight of a visitor; Theophilu: 
Bell rubbed his sleeve over some chalk 
marks on the blackboard;—* I am draw 
ing a woman with an umbrella,” he had 
“T saw her 
coming up the path,”—but when he saw 
her sitting down by Dr. Lavendar, Th 
ophilus skulked to his seat, and read h 
Collect over with unheeding attention. 
Then the business of the afternoo 

began, and Helena sat and listened to it. 


1 


announced, condescendingly ; 


It was a scene which had repeated its 
for two generations in Old Chester: 
the fathers and mothers of these lit 
tle people had sat on these same nar 
row benches without backs, and looked at 
the blackboard where Dr. Lavendar wrote 
out the divisions of the Collect, and then 
looked at the sideboard, where stood 
dish of apples and another of jumbles. 
They, too, had said their eatechism, an 
nouncing in singsong chorus that they 
heartily thanked their Heavenly Father 
that He had called them to this state of 
salvation; and Dr. Lavendar had asked 
one or another of them, as he now asked 
their children, “What meanest thou by 
this word Sacrament?” “What is th 
inward and spiritual grace?” That after 
noon, when he swooped down on David, 
Helena squeezed her hands together with 
anxiety; did he know what was the in 
ward and spiritual grace? Could he say 
it? She held her breath until he had 
sailed triumphantly through: 

“A death unto sin, and a new DbDirt/ 
unto righteousness.’ and so on. When 
he had finished, she looked proudly at 
Dr. Lavendar, who, to her astonishment, 
did not bestow a single word of praise! 

“And yet,” said Helena to herself, 
“he said it better than any of them, 
and he is the youngest!—David said it 
very well, didn’t he?” she ventured, in 
a whisper. 

Dr. Lavendar made no answer, but 
opened a book; on which there was a 
cheerful scuffling as the children jostled 
each other in their efforts to kneel down 
in the space between the benches; when 
all was still, Dr. Lavendar repeated th: 
Collect. Helena dropped her face in her 
hands, and listened: 

“Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful 
Lord, to Thy faithful people pardon and 
peace, that they may he cleansed from all 
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their sins, and serve Thee with a quiet 
mind: through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

“Amen!” said the children, joyfully; 
and, scrambling to their feet, looked po- 
litely at the sideboard. David, who 
played host on these occasions, made 
haste to poke the apples at Mrs. Richie, 
who could not help whispering to him 
to pull his collar straight; and she even 
pushed his hair back a little from his 
forehead. The sense of possession came 
over her like a wave, and with it a pang 
of terror that made her lips dry; at that 
moment she knew the taste of fear in 
her mouth. When Dr. Lavendar spoke 
to her, she was unable to reply. 

“Well, now, Mrs. Richie,” he said, 
“T expect these little people can eat 
their apples without us; can’t you, chick- 
abiddies ?” 

“Yes, sir!” said the children, in eager 
chorus, eying the apples. . 

“You and I will go into the study 
for a while,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

She followed him speechlessly . . . the 
time had come. 

Dr. Lavendar, hospitable and fussy, 
drew up a horsehair-covered chair with 
ears on each side of the back, and bade 
her sit down; then he poked the fire, and 
put on a big lump of coal, and asked her 
if she was sure she was warm enough? 
“Tt’s pretty chilly; we didn’t have wea- 
ther as cold as this in October when I 
was your age.” 

“Dr. Lavendar,” said Helena;—and 
at the tremor in her voice he looked at 
her quickly, and then looked away;— 
“in regard to David—” 

“Yes; I understand you are not sure 
that you want to keep him ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I am sure. Entirely sure!” 
She paused, uncertain what to say next. 
Dr. Lavendar gave her no assistance. 
Her breath caught in an unsteady laugh. 
“You are not smoking, Dr. Lavendar! 
Do light your pipe. I am quite used 
to tobacco smoke, I assure you.” 

“No,” said Dr. Lavendar, quietly; “I 
will not smoke now.” 

“Tn regard to David,” she began; and 
gripped her hands tight together, for she 
saw with dismay that they were shaking. 
She had an instant of angry surprise at 
her own body. It was betraying her to 
the silent, watching old man on the 
other side of the fire. “I want him; 
Vou. CXIIL—No. 674.—31 
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but I mean to leave Old Chester. Would 
you be willing to let me take him away?” 

“Why,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ we shall 
be very sorry to have you leave us; and, 
of course, I shall be sorry to lose David. 
Very sorry! I shall feel,” said Dr. Lav- 
endar, with a rueful chuckle, “as if I 
had lost a tooth! That is about as omni- 
present sense of loss as a human critter 
ean have. But I can’t see that that is 
any reason for not letting you take him.” 

“You are very kind,” she murmured. 

“Where are you going, and when do 
you go?” he asked, easily; but he glanced 
at those shaking hands. 

“T want to go next week. I—oh, Dr. 
Lavendar! I want David; I am sure 
nobody can do more for him than I can. 
Nobody can love him as I do! And I 
think he would be pretty homesick for 
me, too, if I did not take him. But—” 

“ Yes 2”? 

She tried to smile; then spread her 
handkerchief on her knee, and folded it 
over and over with elaborate self-control. 
“Dr. King thinks—I ought not to have 
him. He says,” she stopped; the effort 
to repeat William King’s exact words 
drove the color out of her face. “ He says 
he made a mistake in advising you to 
give David to me. He thinks—” she 
caught her breath with a gasp;—“*I am 
not to be trusted to—to bring him up.” 

She trembled with relief; the worst was 
over. She had kept her promise, to the 
letter. Now she would begin to fight 
for her child: “You will let me have 
him? You will!— Please say you will, 
Dr. Lavendar!” 

“Why does Dr. King think you are 
not to be trusted?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ Because,” she said, gathering up all 
her courage, “he thinks that I—that 
David ought to be brought up by some 
one more—more religious, I suppose, than 
IT am. I know I’m not very religious. 
Not as good as everybody in Old Chester; 
but I will bring him up just as you want 
me to. Any way at all you want me to! 
I will go to church regularly; truly I 
will, Dr. Lavendar; truly!” 

Dr. Lavendar was silent. The lump 
of coal in the grate suddenly split and 
fell apart; there was a crackling leap 
of flames, and from between the bars 
a spurt of bubbling gas sent a whiff of 
acrid-smoke puffing out into the room. 
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“You will let me have him, won’t 
vou? You said you would! If you take 
him away from me—” 

“ Well?” 

She looked at him dumbly; her chin 
shook. 

“The care of a child is sometimes a 
great burden; have you considered that 9”? 

“ Nothing would be a burden if I did 
it for David!” 

“Tt might involve much sacrifice.” 
“T have sacrificed everything for him!” 
she burst out. 

“ What?” 

“There was something,” she said, 
evasively, “that I wanted to do very 
much; something that would have made 
me—happier. But I couldn’t if I kept 
David; so I gave it up.” 

Dr. Lavendar ruminated. “ You want- 
ed David the most?” 

“Yes!” she said, passionately. 

“Then it was a choice, not a sacrifice, 
wasn’t it, my dear? No doubt you would 
make sacrifices for him, only in this mat- 
ter you chose what you wanted most. 
And your choice was for your own happi- 
ness I take it,—not his?” 

She nodded doubtfully, baffled for a 
minute, and not quite understanding. 
Then she said, “ But I would choose his 
happiness; I have done some things for 
him, truly I have. Oh, little things, I 
suppose. you would call them; but I 
wasn’t used to them and they seemed 
great to me. But I would choose his 
happiness, Dr. Lavendar. So you will 
let me keep him ?” 

“Tf you think you ought to have him, 
you may.” 

“ No matter what Dr. King says?” 

“No matter what Dr. King says. If 
you are sure that it is best for him 
to be with you, I, at least, shall not 
interfere.” 

Her relief was so great that the tears 
ran down her face. “ It is best!” 

“ Best to be with you,” Dr. Lavendar 
repeated, thoughtfully; “Why, Mrs. 
Richie ?” 

“Why? Why because I want him so 
much. I have nothing in the whole 
world, Dr. Lavendar, but David. Noth- 
ing.” 

“Other folks might want him.” 

“But nobody can do as much for him 
as I ean! I have a good deal of money.” 
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“You mean you can feed him, and 
clothe him, and educate him? Well: ] 
could do that myself. What else can 
you do?” 

“ What else?” 

“Yes. One person can give him ma- 
terial care about as well as another. 
What else can you do?” 

“ Why—” she began, helplessly; “TI 
don’t think I know just what you mean ?” 

“ My friend,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ are 
you a good woman ?” 

The shock of the question left her 
speechless. She tried to meet his eye; 
quailed, half rose: “I don’t know what 
you mean! What right have you to ask 
me such a question—” 

Dr. Lavendar waited. 

“Perhaps I don’t think about things, 
quite as you do. I am not religious; I 
told you that. I don’t do things because 
of religion; I believe in—in reason, not 
in religion. I try to be good in—my 
way. I don’t know that I’ve been what 
you would eall ‘ good.’ ” 

“What do I eall * good "-? 

At which she burst out that people in 
Old Chester thought that people who did 
not live according to convention were not 
good. For her part, convention was the 
last thing she thought of. Indeed, she 
believed there was more wickedness in 
convention than out of it! “If I have 
done anything you would call wrong, it 
was because I couldn’t help it; I never 
wanted to do wrong. I just wanted to 
be happy. I’ve tried to be charita- 
ble. And I’ve tried to be good—in my 
way; but not because I wanted to go to 
heaven, and all that. I—I don’t be- 
lieve in heaven,” she ended, with terri- 
fied flippancy. 

“ Perhaps not,” said Dr. Lavendar, sad- 
ly; “but, oh, my-child, how you do be- 
lieve in hell!” 

She stared at him for one broken mo- 
ment; then flung her arms out on the 
table beside her, and dropped her head 
upon them. Dr. Lavendar did not speak. 
There was a long silence; suddenly she 
turned upon him, her face quivering; 
“Yes! I do believe in hell. Because 
that is what life is! I’ve never had any 
happiness at all. Oh, it seemed so little 
a thing to ask—just to be happy. Yes, 
I believe in hell.” 

Dr. Lavendar waited. 
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“Tf I’ve done what people say isn’t 
right, it was only because I wanted to 
be happy; not because I wanted to do 
wrong. It was because of Love. You 
can’t understand what that means! But 
Christ said that because a woman loved 
much, much was to be forgiven! Do you 
remember that?” she demanded, hotiy. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar; “but do 
you remember Who it was that she loved 
much? She loved Goodness, Mrs. Richie. 
Have you loved Goodness ?” 

“ Oh, what is the use of talking about 
it?” she said, passionately; “we won’t 
agree. If it was all to do over again, 
perhaps I— But life was so dreadful! 
If you judge me, remember—” 

“T do not judge you.” 

“__»remember that everything has been 
against me. Everything! From the very 
beginning. I never had anything I want- 
ed. I thought I was going to be happy, 
but each time I wasn’t. Until I had 
David. And now you will take him. 
Oh, what a miserable failure life has 
been! I wish I could die. But it seems 
you can’t even die when you want to!” 

For a moment she covered her face 
with her hands. Then she said: “I sup- 
pose I might as well tell you. Mr. 
Pryor is not— .. . After my baby died, 
I left my husband. Lloyd loved me, 
and I went to live with him.” 

“You went to live with your brother?” 
Dr. Lavendar repeated, perplexed. 

“ He is not my brother.” 

There was silence for a full min- 
ute. Then Dr. Lavendar said, quietly, 
“Go on.” 

She looked at him with hunted eyes. 
Now, you will take David away. Why 
did you make me tell you?” 

“Tt is better to tell me.” He laid his 
old hand on hers, clenched upon the table 
at her side. The room was very still; 
ence a coal fell from the grate, and once 
there was the soft brush of rain against 
the window. 

“Tt’s my whole life. I can’t tell you 
my whole life. I didn’t ever want to be 
wicked; all I wanted was to be happy. 
And so I went to Lloyd. It didn’t seem 
so very wrong. We didn’t hurt anybody. 
His wife was dead.—As for Frederick, 
I have no regrets!” she ended, fiercely. 

The room had darkened in the rainy 
October twilight, and the fire was low; 
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Dr. Lavendar could hardly see her quiver- 
ing face. 

“ But now it’s all over between Lloyd 
and me. I sha’n’t see him ever any more. 
He would have married me, if I had 
been willing to give up David. But I 
was not willing.” 

“You thought it would make every- 
thing right if you married this man?” 

“Right ?” she repeated, surprised ; “why, 
of course. At least I suppose that is what 
good people call right,” she added, dully. 

“ And you gave up doing right, to have 
David ?” 

She felt that she was trapped, and yet 
she could not understand why; “TI sacri- 
ficed myself,” she said, confusedly. 

“No,” said Dr. Lavendar; “ you sacri- 
ficed a conviction. A poor, false con- 
viction, but such as it was, you threw it 
over to keep David.” 

She looked at him in terror; “It was 
just selfishness, you think ?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“Perhaps it was,” she admitted. “ Oh, 
how frightful life is! 
is to be bad.” 

“No; to try to be happy at the expense 
of other people, is to be bad.” 

“But I never did that! Lloyd’s wife 
was dead;—Of course, if she had been 
alive ”—Helena lifted her head with the 
curious pride of caste in sin which is 
so strongly felt by the woman who is a 
sinner ;—“ if she had been alive, I would- 
n’t have thought of such a thing. But 
nobody knew; so I never did any harm,” 
—then she quailed; “at least, I never 
meant to do any harm. So you can’t say 


To try to be happy, 


it was at anybody’s expense.” 

“Tt was at everybody’s expense. Mar- 
riage is what makes us civilized. If any- 
body injures marriage we all pay.” 

She was silent. 

“Tf every dissatisfied wife should do 
what you did, could decent life go on? 
Wouldn’t we all drop down a little nearer 
the animals ?” 

“Perhaps so,” she said, vaguely. But 
she was not following him. She had 
entered into this experience of sin, not 
by the door of reason, but of emotion; 
she could leave it only by the same door. 
The high appeal to individual renuncia- 
tion for the good of the many, was en- 
tirely beyond her. Dr. Lavendar did 
not press it any further. 
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“Well, anyhow,” she said, dully, “I 
didn’t get any happiness—whether it was 
at other people’s expense or not. When 
David came, I thought, ‘now I am going 
to be happy!’ That was all I wanted: hap- 
piness. And now you will take him away.” 

‘I have not said I would take him 
away.” 

She trembled so at that, that for an 
instant she could not speak. “ Not take 
him ?” 

“ Not if you think it is best for him to 
stay with you.” 

She began to pant with fear. “ You 
mean something by that. I know you do! 
Oh, what do you mean? I cannot do him 
any harm!” 

“Woman,” said Dr. Lavendar, solemn- 
ly, “ can you do him any good?” 

She cowered silently away from him. 

“Can you teach him to tell the truth, 
you, who have lived a lie? Can you 
make him brave, you, who could not en- 
dure? Can you make him honorable, 
you, who have deceived us all? Can you 
make him unselfish, you, who have 
thought only of self? Can you teach him 
purity, you, who—” 

“Stop! I cannot bear it.” 

“Tell me the truth: can you do him 
any good ?” 

That last solemn word fell into pro- 
found silence. There was not a sound 
in the still darkness of the study; and 
suddenly her soul was still, too... the 
whirlwind of anger had died out; the 
shock of responsibility had subsided; the 
hiss of those flames of shame had ceased. 
She was in the centre of all the tumults, 
where lies the quiet mind of God. For a 
long time she did not speak, Then, by 
and by, her face hidden in her arms on 
the table, she said, in a whisper: 

“Re 


(And after the fire, the still small 
V otee -) 


CHAPTER XXXII 
R. LAVENDAR looked at the bowed 
head; but he offered no comfort. 
When she said, brokenly, “No; I ean’t 
have him. I can’t have him,” he as- 
sented; and there was silence again. It 
was broken by a small, cheerful voice: 
“Mary says supper’s ready. There’s 
milk toast, an’—” 






Dr. Lavendar went as quickly as he 
could to the door; when he opened it he 
stood between the little boy and Helena. 
“Tell Mary not to wait for me; but ask 
her to give you your supper.” 

“ An’ Mary says that in Ireland they 
eall clover ‘ shamrocks’; an’—” 

Dr. Lavendar gently closed the door. 
When he went back to his seat on the 
other side «* the table, she said, faintly, 
“That was—?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“ Oh,” she whispered, “I knew I would 
have to give him up. I knew I had no 
right to him.” 

“ No; you had no right to him.” 

“But I loved him so! Oh, I thought, 
maybe, I would be—like other people, if 
I had him.” 

After a while, with long pauses between 
the sentences, she began to tell him. ... 

“TI never thought about goodness; or 
badness either. Only about Lloyd, and 
happiness. I thought I had a right to 
happiness. But I was angry at all the 
complacent married people; they were so 
satisfied with themselves! And yet all 
the time I wished Frederick would die 
so that I could be married. Oh, the time 
was so long!” She threw her arms up 
with a gesture of shuddering weariness; 
then clasped her hands between her knees, 
and staring at the floor, began to speak. 
Her words poured out, incoherent, con- 
tradictory, full of bewilderment and pain. 
“Yes; I wasn’t very happy, except just 
at first. After a while I got so tired 
of Lloyd’s selfishness. Oh—he was so 
selfish! I used to look at him sometimes, 
and almost hate him. He always took 
the most comfortable chair, and he cared 
so much about things to eat. And he got 
fat. And he didn’t mind Frederick’s liv- 
ing. I could see that. And I prayed 
that Frederick would die.—I suppose you 
think it was wicked to pray that?” 

“ Go on.” 

“Tt was only because I loved Lloyd 
so much. But he didn’t die. And I 
began not to be happy. And then I 
thought Lloyd didn’t want to talk to me 
about Alice. Alice is his daughter. It 
was three years ago I first noticed that. 
But I wasn’t really sure until this sum- 
mer. He didn’t even like to show me her 
picture. That nearly killed me, Dr. Lav- 
endar. And once, just lately, he told 
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me her ‘greatest charm was her in- 
nocence. Oh, it was cruel in him to 
say that! How could he be so cruel!” she 
looked at him for sympathy; but he was 
silent: “But underneath, somehow, I 
understood; and that made me angry,— 
understand. It was this summer that 
| began to be angry. And then I got so 
ealous: not of Alice, exactly; but of what 
she stood for. It was a kind of fright, 
because I couldn’t go back and begin 
again. Do you know what I mean?” 

“T know.” 

“ Oh, Dr. Lavendar, it is so horrible! 
When I began to understand, it seemed 
like something broken—broken—broken! 
It could never be mended.” 

“ No.” 

Sometimes, as she went on, he 
asked a question, and sometimes made a 
omment. The comment was always the 
same: when she spoke of marrying Fred- 
erick to get away from her bleak life 
with her grandmother, she said, “ Oh, 
it was a mistake, a mistake!” 

And he said, “ It was a sin.” 

And again: “I thought Lloyd would 
make me happy; I just went to be happy; 
that was my second mistake.” 

“Tt was your second sin.” 

“You think I am a sinner,” she said; 
“oh, Dr. Lavendar, I am not so bad as 
you think! I always expected to marry 
Lloyd. I am not like a—fallen woman.” 

“Why not?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

She shrank back with a gesture of dis- 
may. “I always expected to marry him!” 

“Tt would have been just the same if 
you had married him.” 

“T don’t understand you,” she said, 
faintly. 

“From the beginning,” he said, “ you 
have thought only of self. You would 
not have been redeemed from self by 
gaining what would have made you more 
satisfied with yourself.” 

She thought about this for a few min- 
utes in a heavy silence. “ You mean, 
getting married would not have changed 
things, really ?” 

“Tt would have made the life you were 
living less harmful to your fellow crea- 
tures, perhaps; but it would have made 
no difference between you two.” 

“T thought I would be happier,” she said. 

“ Happier!” said Dr. Lavendar; “ what 
sort of happiness could there be in a 
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marriage where the man could never 
respect the woman, and the woman could 
never trust the man!” 
“T hadn’t thought of it that way,” she 
said, slowly. And then she began again. 
Once Dr. Lavendar interrupted her 
to light the lamp, for the study was 
dark except for the wink of red coals 
in the grate; and once he checked 
her, and went into the dining-room 
to bring her a glass of wine and some 
food. She protested, but he had his 
way, and she ate and drank before going 
on with her story. When she told him, 
brokenly, of Sam Wright, Dr. Lavendar 
got up and walked the length of the 
study. But he made no comment—none 


“was needed. When she ended, there was 


a long pause, Suddenly she clasped her 
hands on the top of her head, and bowed 
her forehead almost to her knees. She 
seemed to speak as if to herself: 

“ Not worthy; not worthy.” ... Then 
aloud; “I give him up,” she said. And 
stretched out empty arms. 

She rose, and began to feel about for 
her cloak that had fallen across the arm 
of her chair. But she was half blind 
with weeping, and Dr. Lavendar found 
it for her and gently put it over her 
shoulders. 

“T will go away,” she said, “ but I may 
see him again, mayn’t I? Just once 
more, to say gzood-by to him.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“ T’ll send his little things down to you 
to-morrow, Dr. Lavendar. Oh,—his dear 
little things!” 

“ Very well.” 

He lighted a lantern for her, but made 
no offer to see her home, or to send his 
Mary along as an escort. Yet when he let 
her go away into the rainy darkness, he 
stood in the doorway a long while, look- 
ing after her. Then he went back to the 
study, to pace up and down, up and down. 
Twice he stopped and looked out of the 
window, and then at the clock. But 
each time he put the impulse aside. He 
must not*interfere. 

It was almost midnight before he took 
his lamp and went up-stairs; at Da- 
vid’s door he hesitated, and then went in. 
The little boy was lying curled up like 
a puppy, his face almost hidden in his 
pillow, but his cheek glowing red under 
the soft thatch of hair. Dr. Lavendar, 
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shading his lamp with one hand, looked 
down at him a long time. On the wall 
behind him and half-way across the ceil- 
ing, the old man’s shadow loomed waver- 
ing and gigantic, and the light, flicker- 
ing upon his face, deepened the lines of 
age and of other people’s troubles. By 
and by he stooped down, and gently laid 
his old palm upon the little head. 

When he lifted himself up his face 
was full of peace. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


“ ILLIAM,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“vou may tell me anything 


IT ought to know about Mrs. 
Richie.” 


The doctor looked at him with a start, 
and a half-spoken question. 

“Yes: she told me. But I want to 
ask you about the man. She didn’t say 
much about him.” 

This was Sunday evening; David had 
gone to bed, and Danny had climbed up 
into Dr. Lavendar’s chair, and _ been 
gently deposited on the hearth -rug. 
“No, Daniel; not to-night, sir. Dve got 
to have my chair just this once.” Will- 
iam had come in for his usual smoke, 
but he had been more than usually silent. 
When Dr. Lavendar gave his calm per- 
mission, the doctor’s wretched perplexity 
of the past month could hardly find 
words. He said, first of all, 

“David? Of course you will take him 
away. It will break her heart!” 

“A broken heart is not such a bad 
thing, Willy. Our Heavenly Father does 
not despise it.” 

“Dr. Lavendar, why can’t she keep him? 
She’ll never see that scoundrel again!” 

“Do you think a woman with such a 
story is fit to bring up a child, William?” 

The doctor was silent. 

“She thinks not, herself,” said Dr. 
Lavendar. 

“Does she?” William King said; and 
a minute afterwards fumbled in his coat 
tails for his pocket-handkerchief. “ What 
is she going to do?” he asked, Htuskily. 

“She feels that she had better leave 
Old Chester.” 

“Do you think so, sir?” 

Dr. Lavendar sighed. “I would like 
to have her here; I would like to take 
care of her, fora while. But I don’t think 
she could stand it; on your account.” 
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“My account!” William King pushed 
his chair back, and got on his feet; “ Dr, 
Lavendar, I—I—” 

“She would feel the embarrassment 
of your knowledge,” said the old man. 

Dr. King sat down. Then he said, “I 
am the last man to judge her.” 

“¢« Beginning at the eldest, even unto 
the last,’” murmured Dr. Lavendar. 
“ Shame is a curious thing, William. It’s 
like some of your medicines. The right 
amount cures. Too much kills. Ive 
seen that with hard drinkers. Where a 
drunkard is a poor, uneducated fellow, 
shame gives him a good boost towards 
decency. But a man of education, Will- 
iam, a man of opportunity—if he wakes 
up to what he has been doing, shame 
gives him such a shove he is apt to go all 
round the circle, and come up just where 
he started! Shame is a blessed thing,— 
when you don’t get too much of it. She 
would get too much of it here. But—” 
he stopped and smiled; “sin has done its 
divine work, I think.” 

“ Sin ?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar, cheerfully; 
“have you ever noticed that every single 
human experience—except, perhaps, the 
stagnation of conceit; I haven’t found 
anything hopeful in that yet; but maybe 
I shall some day!—but, except for con- 
ceit, I have never known any human 
experience of pain or sin that could not 
be at the gate of heaven. Mind! I 
don’t say that it always is; but it can 
be. Has that ever occurred to you?” 

“Well, no,” the doctor confessed; “I 
can’t say that it has.” 

“Qh, you’re young yet,” Dr. Lavendar 
said, encouragingly. “My boy, let me 
tell you that there are some good folks 
who don’t begin to know their Heavenly 
Father, as the sinner does who climbed 
up to Him out of the gutter.” 

“A dangerous doctrine,” William ru- 
minated. 

“Oh, I don’t preach it,” Dr. Lavendar 
said, placidly; “ but I don’t preach every- 
thing I know.” 

William was not following him. He 
said, abruptly, “What are you going to 
do with David?” 

“David is going to stay with me.” 

And William said again, “ It will break 
her heart!” 

“T hope so,” said Dr. Lavendar, sol- 
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emnly. How he watched that poor heart, 
in the next few days! Every afternoon 
his shabby old buggy went tugging up the 
hill. Sometimes he found her walking 
restlessly about in the frosted garden; 
sometimes standing mutely at the long 
window in the parlor, looking for him; 
sometimes prostrate on her bed. When 
he took her hand—listless one day, fierce- 
ly despairing the next,—he would glance 
at her with a swift scrutiny that ques- 
tioned, and then waited. The pity in his 
old eyes never dimmed their relentless 
keenness; they seemed to raid her face, 
sounding all the shallows in search of 
depths. For with his exultant faith in 
human nature, he believed that’ somewhere 
in the depths he should find God. It is 
only the pure in heart who can find Him 
in impurity, who can see, behind the 
murky veil of stained flesh, the very face 
of Christ declaring the possibilities of the 
flesh !—but this old man sought, and knew 
that he should find Him. He waited and 
watched for many days, looking for that 
recognition of wrong-doing which breaks 
the heart by its revelation of goodness 
that might have been: for there is no 
true knowledge of sin, without a di- 
vine and redeeming knowledge of right- 
eousness! So, as this old saint looked into 
the breaking heart, pity for the sinner 
who was base deepened into reverence 
for the child of God who might be noble. 
It is an easy matter to believe in the 
confident soul; but Dr. Lavendar believed 
in a soul that did not believe in itself! 

It seemed to Helena that she had noth- 
ing to live for; that there was nothing to 
do except shiver back out of sight, and 
wait to die. For the time was not yet 
when she should know that her conscious- 
ness of sin might be the chased and fret- 
ted Cup from which she might drink the 
sacrament of life; when she should come 
to understand, with thanksgiving, that un- 
less she had sinned, the holy wine might 
never have touched her lips! 


In these almost daily talks with Dr. 
Lavendar, the question of the future was 
beaten out: it was a bleak enough pros- 
pect; it didn’t matter, she said, where she 
went, or what became of her. “If I was 
only one of the people who want to do 
things!” she told him, with a sort of wist- 
ful cynicism. “ But I don’t. I have no 
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story-book desires. I don’t want to zo 
and nurse lepers!—but I will, if you 
want me to,” she added, with quick and 
touching simplicity. 

Dr. Lavendar smiled, and said that 
nursing lepers was too easy. He had 
suggested that she should live in-a distant 
city ;—he had agreed at once to her as- 
sertion that she could not stat in Old 
Chester. “I know some nice people 
there,” he said; “ Ellen Bailey lives there; 
she’s Ellen Spangler, now. You’ve heard 
me speak of her? Spangler is a parson; 
he’s a good fellow, but the Lord denied 
him brains to any great extent. But 
Ellen is the salt of the earth. And she 
can laugh. You'll like her.” 

“ But what will I do when I get there?” 
[ think Ellen may find something to 
keep you busy,” he said, cheerfully; 
“and, meantime, I’ll make a suggestion 
myself: study Hebrew.” 

“ Hebrew !” 

“Or Arabic; or Russian; it doesn’t 
matter which; your mind needs exercise.” 

“When you said Hebrew, I thought 
you meant so I could read the Bible.” 

“Ho!” said Dr. Lavendar, “I think 
King James’s version is good enough 
for you; or anybody else. And I 
wouldn’t want you to wait until you can 
read backwards, to read your Bible. No; 
I only meant that you need something 
to break your mind on. Hebrew is as 
good as anything else.” 

She meditated on this for a while; “I 
begin to understand,” she said, with her 
hesitating smile; and Dr. Lavendar was 
mightily pleased, for he had not seen 
that smile of late. 

Sometimes they talked about David, 
Mrs. Richie asking questions in a smoth- 
ered voice; but she never begged for him. 
That part of her life was over. Dr. Lav- 
endar sometimes brought the child with 
him when he and Goliath climbed the 
hill for that daily visit; but he always 
took him back again. Indeed, the Ree- 
tory was now definitely the little boy’s 
home. Of course, Old Chester knew that 
the Stuffed Animal House was to lose 
its tenant, and that David had gone to 
live with Dr. Lavendar.. “I wonder why 
she doesn’t take him with her?” said Old 
Chester; and called to say good-by 
and hint that Mrs. Richie must be 
sorry to leave the little boy behind her? 
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Helena said, briefly, yes; she was 
“sorry.” And Old Chester went away 
no wiser than it came. William King, 
wise and miserable, did not call. His 
wife said that she would say good-by 
for him, if he was too busy to go up 
the hill. 

“Tt seems to me you’ve been very- busy 
lately,” she told him; “I’ve hardly had 
a glimpse of you. I only hope it will 
show on your bills. It is very foolish, 
William, to take patients so far back in 
the country; I don’t believe it pays, con- 
sidering how much time it takes. But 
I'll tell Mrs. Richie you send your re- 
spects, and say good-by for you.” 

“You needn’t mind,” said the doctor. 

Mrs. King went to make her adieux the 
very next day. Her manner was so 
cordial that Helena was faintly surprised; 
but, as Martha told Dr. Lavendar, cordi- 
ality did not mean the sacrifice of truth 
to any false idea of politeness. 

“T didn’t tell her I was sorry she was 
going,” Martha said, standing by the 
roadside in the chill November wind, 
talking into the buggy, “ because, to speak 
flatly and frankly, I was not. I consider 
her example in Old Chester not of the best. 
She is not a good housekeeper. I could 
tell you certain things—however, I won’t. 
I never gossip. I just said, very kindly, 
*‘Good-by, Mrs. Richie. I hope you'll 
have a pleasant journey.’ That was all. 
No insincere regrets. That’s one thing 
about me, Dr. Lavendar, I may not be 
perfect, but I never say anything, just 
to be pleasant!” 

“T’ve noticed that,” said Dr. Lavendar; 
“Q’on, Goliath.” 

And Martha, in great spirits, told her 
William at tea that, though Dr. Lavendar 
was failing, she had to admit he could 
still see people’s good qualities. “I told 
him I hadn’t put on any airs of regret 
about Mrs. Richie, and he said he had al- 
ways noticed my frankness.” 

William helped himself to gooseberry 
jam in silence. 

“You do leave things so catacornered !” 
Martha observed, laying the thin silver 
spoon straight in the dish. “ William, I 
never knew anybody so incapable as that 
woman. I asked her how she had packed 
her preserves for moving. She said she 
hadn’t made any! Think of that, for 
a housekeeper. Oh, and I found out 





about that perfumery. I just asked her. 
It’s nothing but ground orris!” 

William said he wouid like a cup of tea. 

“I can’t make her out,” Martha 
said, touching the teapot to make 
sure it was hot; “I’ve always said she 
wasn’t her brother’s equal, mentally. 
But you do expect a woman to have 
certain feminine qualities; now the idea 
of adopting a child, and then desert- 
ing him!” 

“She hadn’t adopted him,” William 
said. 

“Tt’s the same thing; she took him, and 
now she gets tired of him, and won’t 
keep him. She begins a thing, but she 
doesn’t go on with it.” 

“TI suppose it’s better not to begin it?” 
William said. And there was an edge 
in his voice that caused Mrs. King to 
hold her tongue. “ Martha,” the doctor 
said, after a while and with evident effort, 
“can you give me an early breakfast to- 
morrow morning? I’ve got to go back 
into the country, and I want to make an 
early start.” 

Helena Richie, too, meant to make an 
early start the next morning; it was the 
day that she was to leave Old Chester. 
The plan of going to the western city had 
gradually shaped itself, and while Dr. 
Lavendar was writing to those friends 
of his, and Helena corresponding with 
a real-estate agent, the packing-up at 
the Stuffed Animal House had proceeded. 
Now it was all done; Maggie and Sarah 
had had their wages, and several presents 
besides; the pony had been shipped from 
Mercer; the rabbits boxed and sent down 
to the Rectory; all was done;—except 
the saying good-by to David. But Helena 
told herself that she would not say good- 
by to him. She could not, she said. She 
would see him, but he should not know it 
was good-by. And so she asked Dr. Lav- 
endar to send the child up to her the day 
before she was to go away;—by himself. 
“You'll trust him with me for an hour?” 
she said. 

She meant to euddle the child, and 
give him the “forty kisses” which, 
at last, he was ready to accept, 
and let him chatter of all his multi- 
tudinous interests. Then she would send 
him away, and begin her empty life. The 
page which had held a promise of joy, 
would be turned over; a’ new, dreary 
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chapter, with no promise in it, would 


bewin. « « « 
David came in the afternoon. He was 
little late, and explained his tardiness 
by saying that he had found a toad, and 


» play horse with it, up the hill. “ But 
he wouldn’t drive,” David said, disgust- 
edly: “maybe he was a lady toad; I 
don’t know.” 

‘Perhaps the poor toad didn’t like to 
i driven,” Helena suggested. David 
looked thoughtful. “ David,” she said, 
“T am going away. Will you write a 
little letter to me sometimes ?” 

“ Maybe,” said David. And _ slapped 
his pocket, in a great flurry; “ Dr. Lav- 
endar ga’ me a letter for you!” 

She glaneed at it to see if it needed 
an answer, but it was only to ask her to 

yp at the Reetory before she left town 
the next morning. 

“Tell Dr. Lavendar I will, darling,” 
she said, and David nodded. 

She was sitting before the parlor fire; 
the little boy was leaning against her 
knee braiding three blades of grass: he 
Helena took his 

ice between her hands, and looked at it; 
then, to hide the trembling of her lips, 


as deeply absorbed. 


she hid them in his neck. 

‘You tickle!” said David, and wrig- 
if 
fun. “I’m making you a ring,” he said. 

She let him push the little grass circlet 
over her finger, and then closed her hand 
on it lest it should slip off. 
forget me, David, will you?” 


gled out of her arms with chuckles 


. You won't 


“ No,” he said, surprised; “TI never for- 
get anything. I remember everything 
the magician did. An’ I remember when 
[ was born.” 

“Oh, David!” 

“T do. I remember my brother’s candy 
horse. My brother—was—was oh, seven 
or eight weeks older ’an me. Yes; I'll 
not forget you; not till I’m old. Not till 
I’m twenty, maybe. I guess Tl go 
now. We are going to have Jim Crow 
for dessert. Mary told me. I think 
you’re prettier than Mary. Or Dr. Lav- 
endar.” This was a very long speech 
for David, and to make up for it he was 
silent for several minutes. He _ took 
her hand, and twisted the little grass 
ring round and round on her finger; and 
then, suddenly, his chin quivered. “TI 
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don’t like you. You’re going away,” he 
said; he stamped his foot and threw him 
self against her knee in a paroxysm of 
tears. “I hate you!” 

It was so unexpected, and so entire ly 
unlike David, that Helena forgot her own 
pain in soothing him. And, indeed, when 
she had said she would send him some 
and a false-face?”’ David blub- 
bered ;—“ yes, dear precious!” she prom- 


“ 


candy 


ised;—he quite cheered up, and drag- 
ging at her hand, he went skipping 
along beside her out to the green gate in 
the hedge. 

“fo stop at the Rectory in the morn- 
ing,’ she said, when she kissed him, 
bravely, in the twilight; “so I'll see you 
again, dear.” 

“*By!” said David. And he had gone. 

She stood staring after him, fiercely 
brushing the tears away, because they 
dimmed the little joyous figure, trotting 
into the November dusk. 


The morning broke, gray and cloudy. 
William King had had his early break- 
fast; of course he had! Rather than fail 
in a housekeeper’s duty, Martha would 
have sat up all night. When the doctor 
started for that call back into the coun- 
try, Helena was just getting into the 
stage at the Stuffed Animal House. 
Once, as the coach went jolting down the 
hill, she lowered the misted window and 
looked back—then sank into her seat 
and put her hands over her eyes. Just 
for a while, there had been a little hap- 
piness in that house. 

They were half-way down the hill when 
Jonas drew in his horses so sharply that 
she made a quick effort to control herself ; 
another passenger, she thought, shrink- 
ing back into her corner. 

“T’ll only detain you a minute or two, 
William King said from the 
roadside. Jinny was hitched to the fence, 
and at the doctor’s signalling hand, the 
stage drew up, with rattling whifiletrees. 
Then he opened the door and got in; he 
sat down on the opposite seat. 


Jonas,” 


“T wanted to say good-by to you,” he 
said; “but, most of all, I wanted to tell 
you that I—I have the deepest regard 
for you. I want you to know that. I 
wanted to ask you if you would allow me 
to call myself your friend? T have seemed 
unkind, but—” he took her hand in both 
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of his, and looked at her; his face 
twitched. “I implore you to believe me! 
I must not ask anything, or say any- 
thing, more than that. But I could not 
let you go away without asking your 
forgive hess ‘ 

“ My forgiveness!” 

Without asking you to pardon me, 

and to believe that I—have nothing but 
esteem; the most—the most—friendly 
esteem; you will believe that, won’t you 2?” 

“You are very good to me,” she said, 
brokenly. 

He was holding her hand so hard in 
his, that she wineed with pain; in- 
stantly his harsh grasp relaxed, and he 
looked down at the white hand lying in 
his, soft, and fragrant, and useless as a 
flower; he said something under his 
breath; then bent down and kissed it; 
when he lifted his head, his face was very 
pale. “God bless you. God always bless 
you. Good-by!” And he was on the 
road again, shutting the coach door 
sharply. “Go on, Jonas!” he said. And 
Jonas gathered up the reins. 

Alone, she put her hands over her eyes 
again; the tumult of the moment left 
her breathless and broken. She had hated 
him beeause he would have robbed her of 
David; and then, when she robbed her- 
self of David, she hed almost forgotten 
him; but now, when the chill of the 
future was settling down upon her, to 
have him say he was her friend brought 
a sudden warmth about her heart. There 
seemed to be some value to life, after all. 

She had told Jonas to stop at the Ree 
tory, and Dr. Lavendar met her at the 
front door. He explainec that he wanted 
to have a last look at her, and make sure 
she was taking wraps enough for the 
long cold ride to Mercer. He re- 
minded her that she was to write to 
him the minute she arrived, and tell him 
all about her journey, and Ellen Bailey, 

“and Spangler, of course,” Dr. Lav- 
endar added, hurriedly. Then he asked 
her if she would take a package with her? 

“Yes, with pleasure,” she said, looking 
vaguely out into the hall. But there was 
no sign of David. “ Where is the pack- 
age, Dr. Lavendar?” 

“T told Mary to give it to Jonas,” he 


said. There was a moment’s pause, and 


she looked at him dumbly. 
“ David?” 








“Tle isn’t here,” Dr. Lavendar said, 
gently. 

“ Oh, Dr. Lavendar, tell him I love him! 
Will you tell him? Don’t let him forget 
me! Oh, don’t let him quite forget me.” 

“He won’t forget you,” Dr. Lavendar 
said. He took both her hands, and looked 
into her face. It was a long and solemn 
look, but it was no longer questioning; 
the joy that there is in the presence of the 
angels, is done with questioning. 

“ Helena,” he said, “ your Master came 
into the world as a little child. Receive 
Him in thy heart by faith, with thanks- 
giving.” 

She looked up at him, trembling, and 
without words; but he understood. <A 
moment later he gave her his blessing; 
then he said, cheerfully, “I must not 
keep you any longer; come!” With Dan- 
nv at his heels, he walked beside her down 
the garden path to the coach. It had be- 
gun to rain and the leather curtains 
flapped sharply in the cold wind. Jonas 
had buttoned the big apron up in front 
of him, and it was already shining wet; 
the steaming horses were pounding rest- 
lessly in the mud. 

She did not look about her. With un- 
steady hands she pulled her veil down; 
then she said, faintly, “ Good-by—” She 
hardly returned the friendly pressure of 
Dr. Lavendar’s hand. She was so blind- 
ed by tears that she had stumbled into the 
stage before she saw the child, buttoned 
up to his ears in his first greatcoat, 
and bubbling over with excitement. Even 
when she did see him, she did not at first 
understand. She looked at him, and then 
at Dr. Lavendar, and then back at David, 
to whom it was all a delightful game 
which, the night before, Dr. Lavendar and 
he had got up between them. It served 
its purpose, for the child had no suspicion 
of anything unusual in the oceasion. 

“T’m the package!” said David, joy- 
ously. 


The stage went sagging and rumbling 
down the road. For a long minute Dr. 
Lavendar stood in the rain, looking after 
it. Then it turned the corner and was 
out of sight. He drew a long breath. 
David had gone! 

A minute later he and Danny went 
back to the empty house. 

THE END. 
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Every Man 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


URE enough, old man Toots came 

aboard the Good Samaritan at 

Mad Tom’s Harbor to trade his 
fish—a lean, leathery old fellow in white 
moleskin, with skin boots, tied below the 
knees, and a cloth cap set decorously on 
a bushy head. The whole was as clean 
as a clothes-pin; and the punt was well 
kept, and the fish white and dry and 
sweet to smell, as all Newfoundland cod 
should be. Tumm’s prediction that he 
would not smile came true; his long 
countenance had no variation of ex- 
pression—tough, brown, delicately wrin- 
kled skin lying upon immobile flesh. 
His face was glum of cast—drawn at 
the brows, thin-lipped, still; but yet with 
an abundant and incongruously benignant 
white beard which might have adorned 
a prophet. For Jim Bull’s widow he 
made way; she, said he, must have his 
turn at the scales and in the eabin, for 
she had a baby to nurse, and was pressed 
for opportunity. This was tenderness 
heyond example—generous and acute. A 
clean, pious, gentle old fellow: he was 
all that, it may be; but he had eyes 
to disquiet the sanctified, who are not 
easily disturbed. They were not blue, 
but black with a blue film, like the eyes 
of an old wolf cold, bold, patient, watch- 
ful—ealeulating; having no sympathy, 
but a large intent to profit, ultimately, 
whatever the cost. Tumm had bade me 
look Toots in the eye; and to this day I 
have not forgotten. ... 


The Good Samaritan was out of Mad 
Tom’s Harbor, bound across the bay, 
after dark, to trade the ports of the shore. 
It was a quiet night—starlit: the wind 
light and fair. The clerk and the skipper 
and I had the foreeastle of the schooner 
to ourselves. 

“T ’low,” Tumm mused, “J wouldn’t 
want t’ grow old.” 

The skipper grinned. 
“Not,” Tumm added, “on this coast.” 





for Himself 


“ Ah, well, Tumm,” the skipper jeered, 
“maybe you won't!” 
“Td be ashamed,” said Tumm. 


‘You dunderhead !” 


per, who was old, “on this coast an old 


snappe d the skip 


man’s a man! He’ve lived through 
enough,” he growled, “ t’? show it.” 


Tis accordin’,” said Tumm. 

To what?” I asked. 
“'T’ how you looks at it. In a mess, 
now—you take it in a nasty mess, when 
*tis every man for hisself an’ the devil 
take the hindmost in a mess like that, 
I ’low, the devil often gets the man o’ 
the party, an’ the swine goes free. But 
tis all just accordin’ t’ how you looks at 
it; an’ as for my taste, U’'d be ashamed t’ 
come through fifty year o’ life on this 
coast alive.” 

“Avy, b’y?” the skipper inquired, with 
a curl of the lip. 

“Tt wouldn’t look right,” 
Tumm. 


draw led 


The skipper laughed good-naturedly. 

“ Now,” said Tumm, “you take the 
ease o’ old man Toots 0’ Mad Tom’s 
Harbor 

“ Excuse me, Tumm b’y,” the skipper 
interrupted. “If you're goin’ t’ erack 
off, just bide a spell till I gets on deck.” 

Presently we heard his footsteps go- 
ing aft. 

‘A wonderful long time ago, sir,” 
Tumm began, “when Toots was in his 
prime an’ I was a lad, we was shipped 
for the Labrador aboard the Wings 0” 
the Mornin’. She was a thirty-ton fore 
an’-after, o’ Tuggleby’s build—Tuggleby 
0’ Dog Harbor,—hailin’ from Witch Cove, 
an’ bound down t’ the Wayward Tickles, 
with a fair intention o’ takin’ a look-in 
at Run-by-Guess an’ Ships’ Graveyard, 
t’ the nor’ard o’ Mugford, if the Tickles 
was bare. Two days out from Witch 
Cove, somewheres off Gull Island, an’ 
a bit t? the sou’west, we was cotched in 
a switch o’ weather. "Twas a nor’east 
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blow, mixed with 





rain an’ hail; an’ in 
the brewin’ it kep’ us guessin’ what 
*twould accomplish afore it got tired, it 
looked sO lusty an’ ce vilish. The skip- 
per ‘lowed *twould trouble some stomachs, 
whatever else, afore we got out of it, 
for “twas thé first v’y’ge o’ that season 
for every man Jack o’ the crew. An’ she 
blowed, an’ afore mornin’ she’d tear your 
hair out by the roots if you took off your 
cap, an’ the sea was white an’ the day 
was black. The Wings o’ the Mornin’ 
done well enough for forty-eight hours; 
an’ then she lost her grit, an’ quit. 
Three seas an’ a gust o’ wind crumpled 
her up. She comes out of it a wreck 
topmast gone, spars shivered, gear in a 
tangle, an’ deck swep’ clean. Still an’ 
all, she behaved like a lady; she kep’ 
her head up, so well as she was able, 
till a big sea snatched her rudder; an’ 
then she breathed her last, an’ begun t’ 
oll under our feet, dead as a log. So 
we went below t’ have a cup o’ tea. 
“Don’t spare the rations, cook,’ says 
the skipper. ‘ Might as well go with 
full bellies.” The cook got sick t’ oncet. 
“© You lie down, cook,’ says the skip- 
per, an’ leave me do the cookin’. Will 
you drown where you is, cook,’ says he, 


‘ 


‘or on deck? 


ait | deck, sir,’ savs the cook. 

“<T'll call you, b’y,’ says the skipper. 

“ Afore long the first hand give up an’ 
zot in his berth. Ile was wonderful sad 
when he got tucked away. *Lowed some 
body might hear of it. 

“*VYou want t’ be called, Billy?” says 
the skipper. 

“* Ay, sir; please, sir,’ says the first 
hand. 

“* All right, Billy,’ says the skipper. 
‘But you won't care enough t’ get out.’ 

“The skipper was next. 

“* You goin’, too!’ says Toots. 

“* You'll have t’ eat it raw, lads,’ says 
the skipper, with a white little grin at 
hisself. ‘An’ don’t rouse me,’ says he, 
‘for I’m as good as dead already.’ 

“The second hand come down an’ 
‘lowed we'd better get the pumps goin’. 

“* She’s sprung a leak somewheres aft,’ 
says he. Toots an’ me an’ the second hand 
went on deck t’ keep her afloat. The 
second hand "lowed she’d founder, any- 
how, if she was zive time, but he’d like 
t’ see what would come o’ pumpin’, just 





for devilment. So we lashed ourselves 
handy an’ pumped away—me an’ the 
second hand on one side an’ Toots on 
the other. The Wings o’ the Mornin’ 
wobbled an’ dived an’ shook herself like 
a wet dog; all she wanted was a little 
more water in her hold an’ then she’d 
make an end of it, whenever she hap- 
pened t’ take the notion. 

“*T’m give out,’ says the second hand, 
afore night. 

“*Them men in the forecastle isn’t 
treatin’ us right,’ says Foots. ‘They 
ought t’ lend a hand,’ 

“The second hand bawled down t’ the 
crew; but nar a man would come on deck. 
“* Toots,’ says he, ‘ you have a try? 
“Toots went down an’ complained; 
but it didn’t do no good. They was all 
so sick they wouldn’t answer. So the 
second hand ‘lowed he’d go down an’ 
argue, which he foolishly done—an’ 
never come back. An’ when I went be- 
low t’ rout un out of it, he was stowed 
away in his bunk, all out o’ sorts an’ 
wonderful melancholy. ‘Isn’t no use, 

Tumm,’ says he. ‘J isn’t no use.’ 

“*Get out o’ this!’ says the cook. 
‘You woke me up!’ 

“T ‘lowed the forecastle air wouldn't 
be long about persuadin’ me to the first 
hand’s sinful way o’ thinkin’. An’ when 
I got en deck the gale tasted sweet. 

“They isn’t treatin’ us right,’ says 
Toots. 

“*T ‘low you’re right,’ says I, ‘but 
what you goin’ t’ do?’ 

“What you think”? says he. 

“*Pump,’ says I. 

“*Might’s well,’ says he. ‘She’s fill- 
in’ up.’ 

“We kep’ pumpin’ away, steady 
enough, till dawn, which fagged us won- 
derful. The way she rolled an’ pitched, 
an’ the way the big white, sticky, frosty 
seas broke over us, an’ the way the wind 
pelted us with rain an’ hail, an’ the 
blackness o’ the sky, was mean—just al- 
mighty careless an’ mean. An’ pumpin’ 
didn’t seem t’ do no good; for why? we 
couldn’t save the hulk—not us two. As 
it turned out, if the crew had been fitted 
out with men’s stomachs we might have 
weathered it out, an’ gone down the Lab- 
rador, an’ got a load; for every vessel 
that got there that season come home 
fished t’ the gunwales. But we didn’t 
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“WE SLIPPED AWAY ON A SOFT, BLACK SEA” 
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then. Toots 
about the 


know it 
to hisself 


The wind carried most 0’ the 


growled all 


way we 


night 
was treated. 
blasphemy 


out t’ sea, where they wasn’t no lad t’ 


corrupt, an’ at scattered times a big sea 


would make Toot 


s splutter, but I heared 
enough t’ make me smell the 
when | seed Toots’s 


light | ‘lowed his 


to a ridiculous extent, so that they 


devil, an’ 
the first 
feelin’s had riz 


face by 
angry 
was 
something more ’n the weather gone wild 
in my whereabouts. 


“*What’s gon 


“* The swine!’ says he. 


along o’ you? says I. 
*(‘ome below, 


Tumm,’ says he 3 ‘an’ we'll give un a dose 


fists an’ feet.’ 

“So down we went, an’ we had the 
whole crew in a heap on the foreeastle 
floor afore they woke up. Eeod! what 
1 mess 0’ green faces! A per-feck-ly limp 


job lot o® humanity! Not a backbone 


among un. An’ all on account o’ their 
stomachs! It made me sick an’ mad t’ 
at a | un. The cook was. the worst of 
un; said we'd gone an’ woke un up, 


just when he’d got t’ sleep an’ forgot it 
ill. Good Lord! ‘You an’ 


rie remember! SuVs hi At that. 


but the cook only yelped 


made 
Toots 


Lone 
let un have } 
an’ erawled back I 


blood 


his bunk, wipin’ the 


For 


from his chin. 


twenty min- 
utes an’ more we labored with them 
seasick sailors, with fists an’ feet, as 


begged nor sh 


Toots 


merey 


prescribed. They wasn’t no 


wed. We hit 


tender 


what 
— : 
we seen, pickin’ the places with 


back 


again, head 


eare, an’ they grunted an’ crawled 


like rats: an’ out they Come 
foremost « 
the like ot it 


scandalous, an’ 


r feet, as happened. I never 
You could 


the vid do 


eraw!l away. 


seed 


treat un 
most nothin’ 
*Twas enough 
flesh an’ 
Toots ‘lowed he’d eure the 
whatever 


but whine an’ 


t’ disgust you with your own 


bones ! skip- 
aid his 
billet. The 
more, but 
bunk, an’ lied still. 
cured 


come oft it. an’ 
birch 


whimper no 


per, 
he ad 


skipper 


open with a 
didn’t 
fell back in the 
he'd be 


just 


loots said when he come 


to. Maybe he was; but ’tis my own 
opinion that Toots killed un, then an’ 
there, an’ that he never did come to. 
Whatever, ‘twas all lost labor; we 
didn’t work a single cure, an’ we had 
t’ make a run for the deck, all of a 
sudden, t’ make peace with our own 


stomachs. 
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“<The swine!’ says Toots. ‘Let un 
drown!’ 
“T “lowed we’d better pump; but Toots 


wouldn’t hear to it. Not he! 
He'd see the herd 0’ 


afore he’d turn a finger! 


No, sir! 


whole pigs sunk 


“* We pump!’ says he. 
ai You bette r,’ says l. 


“<« For what? 


“* For your life,’ says I. 

“*An’ save them swine in the for 
castle? says he. ‘ Not me 

“IT ‘lowed it didn’t matter, anyhow, 


for *twas only a question 0’ keepin’ the 
Wings o the Mornin’ the 
for a spell longer than she might hav 
stayed of But, thinks 


pass 


out o’ yrave 


her own notion. 


I, I'll pump, whatever, t’ time; an’ 


so I set to, an’ ke p at it. The wind was 
real vicious, an’ the seas was breakin’ 
over us, fore an’ aft an’ an’ star 
board, t’ suit their faney, an’ the wreck 
0 the Wings o’ the Mornin’ 


bounced in a way t” s’prise the righteous, 


port 
wriggled an’ 


an’ the black sky was pourin’ buckets 0’ 
rain an’ hail on all the world, an’ the wind 


was makin’ knotted whips 0” both. It 
wasn’t agreeable, an’ by an’ by my poor 
brains was fair riled t’ see the able 
bodied Toots with nothin’ t’ do but 


dodge the seas an’ kee p hisse lf from bein’ 


pitched overboard. “Twas a berth 


easy 
he had! But J was busy. 

““TLook you, Toots,” sings I, ‘you 
better take a spell at the pump.’ 

““Me? says he. 

“Ves, you! 

“¢QOh no!’ says he. 

“Vou think I’m goin’ t’ do all this 
labor single-handed? says TI. 

“<°Tis your own notion,’ says he. 

“<T]’}] see you sunk, Toots!’ says | 


‘afore I pumps another stroke. If 
wants t’ drown afore night T'll not 
Oh Mister Toots!’ 
not be standin’ in your light.’ 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘I 
“* Dear 
The wind’s moderatin’, 
it won’t be long afore the sea gets civil. 
But the Wings o’ the Mornin’ 
float overlong. She’ve been settlin’ hasty 
for the last hour. Still an’ all, I ‘low I 
got time t’ make a raft, which I'll do.’ 
“* Look!’ says I. 


“ Off 


you 


hinder. 


“oe 


no, says | 


got a idea.’ 
man!’ says I. 


says he, ‘ an’ 


won't 


the sun was settin’ 
’T was but a slit, but it 


near where 


the clouds broke. 
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let loose a flood o’ red light. "Twas a 
bloody sky an’ sea—red as shed blood, but 
full o’ the promise o’ peace which follows 
storm, as the good God directs. 

“¢T ‘low,’ says he, ‘the wind will go 
down with the sun.’ 

“The vessel was makin’ heavy labor 
of ; I bets vou,’ Says a ° the Wings 0” 
the Mornin’ beats un both.’ 

Time "ll tell,’ Says he. 
I give un a hand with the raft. An’ 
hard work *twas; never knowed no hard- 


“ce 


“ 


er, before nor since, with the seas comin’ 
overside, an’ the deck pitehin’ like mad, 
am’ the night droppin’ down. Ecod! but 
I isn’t able t’ tell you. I forgets what 
we done in the red light o’ that day. 
*Twas labor for giants an’ devils! But 
we had the raft in the water afore dark, 
ridin’ in the lee, off the hulk. It didn’t 
look healthy, an’ was by no means in- 
vitin’; but the Wings o’ the Mornin’ was 
about t’ bow an’ retire, if the signs spoke 
true, an’ the raft was the only hope in 
all the brutal world. I took kindly t’ 
the crazy thing I ’low I did! 

“<Tumm,’ says Toots, ‘I ‘low you 
thinks you got some rights in that raft.’ 
I do,” says I. 


“¢ But you isn’t,’ says he. 


‘You isn’t, 
Tumm, because I’m a sight bigger ’n 
you, «a’ could put you off. It isn’t in 
my inind t’ do it—but I could. I wants 
company, Tumm, for it looks like a long 
v’y’ge; an’ I’m ’lowin’ t’ have_ you.’ 

“* What about the crew”? says I. 

“They isn’t room for more ’n two on 
that raft,’ 

““Pear God! Toots,’ says I, ‘ what 
you goin’ t’ do?” 


says he. 


“oe 


I’m goin’ t’ try my level best,’ says 
he, ‘t’ zet home t’ my wife an’ kid; for 
they’d be wonderful disappointed if I 
didn’t turn up.’ 

“But the crew’s got wives an’ kids!’ 
says I. 

“€ An’ bad stomachs,’ says he. 
‘ Toots,’ says I, ‘she’s sinkin’ fast.’ 
“¢Then I ’low we better make haste.’ 
“T started for’ard. 


“ 


‘Tumm,’ says he, ‘don’t you go an- 
other step. If them swine in the fore- 
eastle knowed they was a raft ’longside, 
they’d steal it. It won’t hold un, Tumm. 
It won’t hold more ’n two, an’, ecod!’ 
says he, with a look at the raft, ‘I’m 
doubtin’ that she’s able for that!’ 


“Tt made me shiver. ‘No, sir!’ says 
he. ‘I ’low she won’t hold more ’n one.’ 

“+o yes, she will, Toots!’ Says I. 
‘Dear man! yes; she’s able for two.’ 

“* Maybe,’ says he. 

“* Handy! says I. ‘Oh, handy, man!’ 

“We'll try,’ says he, ‘ whatever comes 
of it. An’ if she makes bad weather, why, 
you can- 

“Te stopped. 

“* Why don’t you say the rest? says I. 

“¢T hates to.’ 

“What do you mean? says I. 

“¢Why, damme! Tumm,’ says he, ‘1 
mean that you can get off. What els: 
would I mean? 

“Lord! I didn’t know! 

“<6 Well? says he. 

“<¢Tt ain’t very kind,’ says I. 

“What would you do,’ says he, ‘if 
you was me? I give un a look that told 
un, an’ ’twas against my will I done it. 

“Well, says he, ‘you can’t blame 
me, then.’ No more I could. 

““Now Tll get the grub from the 
forecastle, lad, says he, ‘an’ we'll cast 
off. The Wings o’ the Mornin’ isn’t good 
for more ’n half an hour more. You 
bide on deck, Tumm, an’ leave the swine 
t’ me.’ Then he went below. 

“¢ All right,’ says he, when he come 
on deck. ‘ Haul in the line.’ We lashed 
a water-cask an’ a grub-box t’ the raft. 
‘Now, Tumm,’ says he, ‘we can take it 
easy. We won’t be in no haste t’ leave, 
for I ‘low ’tis more comfortable here. 
Looks t’ me like more moderate weather. 
I feels pretty good, Tumm, with all 
the work done, an’ nothin’ t? do but get 
aboard.’ He sung the long-metre dox- 
ology. ‘Look how the wind’s dropped!’ 
says he. ‘Why, lad, we might have 
saved the Wings o’ the Mornin’ if them 
pigs had done their dooty last night. 
But ’tis too late now—an’ it’s been too 
late all day long. We'll have a spell o’ 
quiet,’ says he, ‘when the sea goes down. 
Looks t’? me like the v’y’ge might be 
pleasant, once we gets through the night. 
I ‘low the stars ‘ll be peepin’ afore 
mornin’. It ‘ll be a comfort t’ see the 
little mites. I loves t’ know they’re 
winkin’ overhead. They makes me 
think 0’ God. You isn’t got a top-coat, 
is you, lad? says he. ‘ Well, you better 
get it, then. Tl trust you in the fore- 
castle, Tumm, for I knows you wouldn’t 
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wrong me, an’ you'll need that top-coat 
bad atore we're picked up. An’ if you 
got your mother’s Bible in your nunny 


bag, or anything like that you wants t’ 
save, you better fetch it,’ says he. ‘I 


an we 


‘low we'll get out o’ this mess; 
] 


don’t want t’ have anything t’ regret.’ 
“T got my mother’s Bible. 
“<Think we better cast off?’ says he. 
“T did. The Wings o’ the Mornin’ was 
ridin’ too low an’ easy for me t’ rest; 
an’ the wind had fell to a soft breeze, 
an’ they wasn’t no more rain, an’ no 


more dusty spray, an’ no more breakin’ 
waves. The V was a shade on the sea 
the first shadow o’ the night—t’ hide 
what we’d leave behind. 

“We better leave her,’ says I. 

“¢Then all aboard!’ 

“ An’ we got aboard, an’ cut the cable, 
an’ slipped away on a soft, black sea, 
far into the night. 
seed the Wings o’ the Mornin’ again. 


says he. 


. . An’ no man ever 


An’ me an’ Toots was picked up, half 
dead o’ thirst an’ starvation, twelve days 
later, by ol Cap’n Loop, 0’ the Black 
Bay mail-boat, as she come around Toad 
Point, bound t? Burnt Harbor. 


“ Toots an’ me,” Tumm resumed, “ fish 
ed the Holy Terror Tickles o’ the Lab- 
rador in the Got Jt nex’ season. He was 
a wonderful kind man, Toots was—so 
pious, an’ soft t’? speak, an’ honest, an’ 
willin’ for his labor. At midsummer, | 
got a bad hand, along of a cut with the 
splittin’-knife, an’ nothin’ would do 
Toots but he’d lance it, an’ wash it, an’ 
bind it, like a woman, an’ do so much o’ 
my labor as he was able for, like a man. 
I fair got t’ like that lad o’ his—though 
*’twas but a young feller t’ home, at the 
time,—for Toots was forever talkin’ 0’ 
Toby this an’ Toby that—not boastful 
gabble, but just tender an’ nice t’ hear. 
An’ a fine lad, by all accounts: a 
dutiful lad, brave an’ strong, if given 
overmuch t’ yieldin’ the road t’ sav 
trouble, as Toots said. I ‘lowed, one 
night, when the Got It was bound home, 


with all the load the salt would give 


her, that I’d sort o’ like t’ know the lad 
that Toots had. 

““Why don’t you fetch un down th 
Labrador? says TI. 

“* His schoolin’,” says Toots. 

““QOh!’ says I. 
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“* Ay,’ says he; ‘his mother’s wonder- 
ful particular about the schoolin’’ 
“¢« Anyhow,’ says I, ‘ 
go on for all time.’ 
‘No, says Toots, ‘it won’t. An’ 
I’m ‘lowin’ t? harden Toby up a bit nex’ 


the schoolin’ won't 


spring.’ 

‘*T’ the ice?’ says I. 

“* Ay,’ says he; ‘if I can overcome 
his mother.’ 

“<°Tis a rough way t’ break a lad,’ 
says I. 

‘So much the better’ savs he. ‘It 
Nothin’ like a sealin’ 
v'y'ge,’ says he, ‘t? harden a lad. An’ 


if you comes along, Tumm,’ says _ he, 


don’t take so long. 


‘why, I won’t complain. I’m ’lowin’ t’ 
ship with Skipper Tommy Jump, o’ the 
Second # None. She’s a tight schooner, 
0’ the Tiddle build, an’ | "low Tommy 
Jump will get a load o’ fat, whatever 


comes of it. You better join, Tumm,’ 


says he, ‘an’ we'll all be t’gether. I’m 
wantin’ you t’ get acquainted with Toby, 
an’ lend a hand with his education, 
vhich you can do t’ the Queen’s taste, 
bein’ near of his age.’ 

‘T’'ll do it, Toots,’ says I. 

‘An’ I done it—nex’ March hipped 
along o’ Tommy Jump o’ the Second 0 
None, with Toots an’ his lad aboard. 

“Vou overcome the wife,’ says I, 
‘didn’t you? 

“<°Twas a tough job,’ says he ‘She 
‘lowed the boy might come t’ harm, an’ 
wouldn’t give un up; but me an’ Toby 
pulled t’gether, an’ managed her, the day 
afore sailin’. She eried a wonderful lot; 
but, Lord! that’s only the way o’ women.’ 

‘A likely lad o’ sixteen, this Toby 
blue-eyed an’ fair, with curly hair an’ 
a face full o’ blushes. Polite as a girl, 
which is much too polite for safety at 
the ice. He’d make way for them that 
blustered; but he done it with such an 
air that we wasn’t no more ’n off the 
Goggles afore the whole crew was all 
makin’ way for he. So I ‘lowed he’d do 

that he’d be took care of, just for love. 
But Toots wasn’t o’ my mind. 

“*No,. says he; ‘the lad’s too soft. 
He’ve got t’? be hardened,’ 

“< Maybe,’ says I. 

“<Tf anything happened,’ says he, 
‘Toby wouldn’t stand a show. The men 
is kind to un now,’ says he, ‘for they 
doesn’t lose nothin’ by it. If they stood 
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lose their lives, Tumm, they’d push 
in out o’ the way, an’ he’d go ’ithout a 
whimper, I got t’ talk t’ that lad for 
his own good.” Which he done. 

“< Toby,” says he, ‘you is much too 
soft. Don’t you go an’ feel bad, now, 
just because your father tells you 
sO for *tis not much more *n a child 
you are, an’ your father’s old, an’ knows 
all about life. You got t’ get hard if 
you wants t’? hold your own. You're too 
polite. You gives Way too easy. Don’t 


give way—don’t give way under no cir 


cumstances. In this life, says he, ‘’tis 
every man for hisself. I don’t know why 
God made it that way,’ says he, ‘ but 
Ile done it, an’ we got t’ stand by. 
You’re young, says he, ‘an’ thinks the 
world is what you’d have it be if you 
made it; but I’m old, an’ I knows that 
a man can’t be polite an’ live to his 
prime on this coast. Now, lad,’ says he, 
we isn’t struck the ice yet, but I ‘low 
I smell it: an’ once we gets the Second 
!’ None in the midst, ’most anything is 
likely t’ happen If so be that Tommy 
Jump gets the schooner in a mess you 
look out for yourself; don’t think 0’ 
nobody else, for vou ean’t afford to’ 

aad Yes, sir,’ ays the bev. 

“* Mark me well, lad! I’m tellin’ you 
this for your own 


good You won’t get 


no merey showed you; so don’t you show 
merey “’ nobody else If it comes t’ your 
life or the other man’s, vou put him out 


o the way afore he has time t’ put you. 


Don’t let un give battle. lit un so 
quick as you're able. It ‘ll be harder it 
you waits. You don’t have t’ be fai 


“Tisn’t expected. Nobody’s fair. An’ 

ah, now, Toby!’ says he, puttin’ his arm 
over the boy’s shoulder, ‘if you feels 
like givin’ way, an’ lettin’ the other man 
have your chance, an’ if you can’t think 
* yourself, just you think o’ your mother, 
Ah, lad,” says he, ‘she’d go an’ cry her 
eyes out if anything happened t’ you. 
Why, Toby—oh, my! now, lad—why, 
think o’ the way she’d sit in her rockin’ 
chair, an’ put her pinns to her eves, an’ 
cry, an’ ery! You’re the only one she’ve 
got, an’ she co ildn’t, lad, she couldn’ get 
along ’ithout you! Ah, she’d ery, an’ ery, 
an’ ery; an’ they wouldn’t be nothin’ in all 
the world t’ give her comfort! So don’t 
you go an’ grieve her, Toby,’ says he, 


by bein’ tender-hearted. Ah, now, 
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Toby!’ says he, ‘don’t you go an’ mak 
your poor mother ery!’ 
“<¢ No, sir,’ says the lad. ‘I'll not, sir!’ 
“«That’s a good boy, Toby,’ says 
Toots. ‘I ‘low you'll be a man when 
you grow up, if your mother doesn’t mak« 


a parson 0’ you.’ ” 


Tumm made a w ry face. 

“Well,” he continued, “ Tommy Jump 
kep’ the Second t’ None beatin’ hither aw’ 
yon off the Horse Islands for two days, 
expectin’ ice with the nor’east wind. 
*"Twas in th days afore the sealin’ was 
done in steamships from St. John’s, an’ 
they was a cloud o’ sail at the selfsam« 
thing. An’ we all put into White Bay, 
in the mornin’, in chase o’ the floe, an’ 
done a day’s work on the swiles seals 
afore night. But me x’ day we was Jamm ( 
by the ice the fleet o’ seventeen schoon 
ers, eatched in the bottom o’ the bay, an’ 
like t’ crack our hulls if the wind held. 
Whatever, the wind fell, an’ there come 
a time o’ calm an’ cold, an’ we was all 
froze in, beyond help, an’ could do noth 
in’ but wait for the ice t’ drive out an’ 
go abroad, an’ leave us t’ sink or sail, as 
might chance. Tommy Jump ‘lowed th 
Second t? None would sink: said her 
timbers was sprung, an’ she’d leak like 
a basket, an’ crush like a egg-shell, ones 
the ice begun t’ drive an’ grind an’ rafter 

leastwise, he thunk so, admittin’ ’twas 
open t? argument; an’ he wouldn’t 


vo so 


far as t’ pledge the word of a gentleman 
that she would sink. 

“* Whatever,’ says he, ‘we'll stick to 
her an’ find out.’ 

“The change o’ wind come at dusk 
a big blow from the sou’west. “Twas 
beyond doubt the ice would go t’ sea; 
so I tipped the wink t’? young Toby Toots 
an’ told un the time was come. 

“*T’ll save my life, Tumm,’ says he, 
‘if I’m able.’ 

“"Twas a pity! Eeod! t’ this day I 
‘low ’twas a pity. “Twas a fine, sweet 
lad, that Toby; but he looked like a wolf, 
that night, in the light o’ the forecastle 
lamp, when his eyes flashed an’ his upper 
lip stretched thin over his teeth! 

“You better get some grub in your 
pocket,’ says I. 

“*T got it,’ says he. 

“Well,” says I, ‘I ‘low you've learn- 
ed! Where’d you get it? 

“Stole it from the cook,’ says he. 


mee awn 


‘Tow long will it be, eh, Tumm, 


EVERY MAN 





Anv chanee for me? 
‘If vou’re lively” says he. ‘The 
ok’s a fool. ... Will it come soon, 
lumm ? says he, with a grip on my wrist. 


£ vs 
ore 


every man for hisself ?’ 
enough, God knowed! By mid- 
e edge o’ the floe was rubbin’ 
tridge P’int an’ the ice was troubled 
” angry. In an hour the pack had the 
serunched out o’ the Second 0 
Vor an’ she was kep’ above water— 
sted an’ dead—only by the jam o’ little 
ns “longside. Tommy Jump ‘lowed 
we'd strike the big billows o’ the open 
fore dawn an’ the pack would go abroad 


1 , 


mn leave us t? fill an’ sink; said / 


ct uld t d no more an’ the crew could 


, 


Ke care 0’ their own lives, which wis 


what he we uld do whatever eon of 
‘Twas blowin’ big guns then—rippin’ in 
ght lines right off from Sop’s Arn 


hem harbors for starved bodies 
ouls t’ the foot o’ the bay. Aw 


w come with the wind: the heave 


emptied theirselves; the air was thick 


neavy. Seemed t’? me the wrath 
sky broke loose upon us—win 
n’ ice an’ Snow an’ big waves an’ eold 

all the earth contains o’ hate for me 
Skipper Tommy Jump “lowed we'd bet 
ter stick t’ the ship so long as we was 
able; which was merely his opinion, an’ 
if the hands had a mind t’? choose their 
pans whil they was ple nty, they was 
welcome t’ do it, an’ he wouldn’t see no 


man called a fool, if his fists was big 


enough t’ stop it. But no man took t’ 


the ice at that time. An’ the Second 
Vone ran on with the floe, out t’ sea, 
with the wind an’ snow playin’ the devil 
for their own amusement, an’ the ice 
groanin’ its own complaint. 

“Then we struck the open. 

“* Now, lads, yells Tommy Jump, 
vhen he got all hands amidships, ‘ you 
better quit the ship. The best time,’ says 
he, ‘will be when you sees me go over- 
side. But don’t get in my way. You 
get. your own pans. God help the man 
that gets in my way!’ 

“Tommy Jump went overside when 
the ice opened an’ the Se ct nd t’ N ne 
begun t? go down an’ the sea was spread 
with small pans, floatin’ free. °*Twas 
near dawn then. Things was gray; an’ 





the shapes o’ things was strange an’ big 
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ut o’ size, fearsome. Dawn shot over 


he sea, a wide, flat beam from the east, 
an’ the shadows was big, an’ the light 
lim, an’ the air full o’ whirlin’ snow; 
iv’ men’s eyes Was too wide an’ red an’ 


frightened t’ look with sure sight upon 


the world. An’ all the icé was ina tumble 
0” black Weeets « é& « An’ the ser nd t’ 
Vone went down. ... An’ I “lowed they 


wasn't no room on my pan for nobody 
but me. But I seed the shape of a man 
leap for my place. An’ I cursed un, an’ 
bade un go further, or I’d drown un. 
An’ he leaped for the pan that lied next, 
where Toots was afloat, with no room t’ 
spare, An’ Toots hit quick an’ hard. 
lle was waitin’, with his fists closed, when 
the black shape landed; an’ he hit quick 
an’ hard without lookin’... An J 
eed the face in the water. An’, oh, 
| snowed who ’twa 

‘Dear God!’ says I. 

Toots was now but a shape in the 
snow. ‘That you, Tumm? says he. 
‘What you savin’? 

“*Why didn’t vou take time t’ look?’ says 
I. ‘Oh. Toots! why didn’t vou take time 

*¢T” look? says he. 

“Dear God!’ 

What you sayin’ that for, Tumm? 
is he. £What vou mean, Tumm?. 
My God! says he, ‘what is I gone ar’ 
done? Who was that, Tumm? My God! 
Tell me! What is I done? 

“T couldn’t find no words t’ tell un. 
ede make haste” savs he, ‘afore I 
drifts away !’ 

**Dear God!’ says T, *’twas Toby! 

“An’ he fell flat on the ice. ... An’ 
I didn’t see Toots no more for four year. 
Ile was settled at Mad Tom’s Harbor 
hen, where you seed un t’-dav: am’ his 
wife was dead, an’ he didn’t go no more 
t’ the Labrador, nor t’ the ice, but fished 
the Mad Tom grounds with hook an’ line 
on quiet days. . .. an’ was turned timid, 
they said, with fear o’ the sea. 4 

The Good Samaritan ran _ softly 
through the slow, sleepy sea, bound across 
the bay to trade the ports of the shore. 

“T tells you, sir,’ Tumm burst out, 
“tis hell. Life is! Maybe not where 
you hails from, sir;. but ’tis on this 
coast. I ’low where you comes from they 
don’t take lives t’? save their own?” 

“ Not to save their own,” said I. 

He did not understand. ... 
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the re Was absolutely 


that th peace ful 


more than half a 
wake to find it- 
self famous. Yet 
within twenty- 
four hours the 
eves of the world 
were turned in its 
direction, follow- 
ing the wounded 
body of John 
Brown as it was 
borne to the coun- 
ty jail, and his- 
tory had already 
transcribed the 
name of Charles 
Town upon its 
tablets. 

Even after the 
event, however, it 
is doubtful if any 
Virginian would 
have admitted its 
historical  signif- 
icance. 

A band of mis- 
creants, inflamed 
by Abolition her- 
esies, had invaded 
the Old Dominion 
State to incite re- 


nothing 
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of the Law 


PRELUDE 


THE CIVIL WAR 


bellion among the slaves. As a natural 
* them had forfeited 
spot, and the sur- 


dc livered to the loeal 


trial and execu- 


majority of Vir- 
was nothing in those facts 
confer distinetion 
upon the seat of justice. 

of rage and indig- 
against the raiders had spent it 


slaughter of all 


party at Harpe r’s 
village, which Ferry, but the State was still palpitating 
had slept in the Shenandoah Valley for with 
would ever Wise 


excitement when Governor 


of the situation, 
and it was uni- 
versally admitted 
that if he had en- 
trusted the pris- 
oners to the State 
instead of the 
Federal troops not 
one of them would 
have reached the 
jail alive. The 
prompt and de- 
termined action 
of the authorities 
in protecting their 
captives was, how- 
ever, thoroughly 
understood, and 
intelligent public 
opinion through- 
out the State sup- 
ported and prac- 
tically enforced 
acquiescence in 
the government’s 
policy. There had 
been enough, and 
more than enough, 
of summary pun- 
ishment. Vir- 
ginian honor was 
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to be vindicated thereafter by Vin 
ginian law administered with impressive 
dignity as a grim and terrible object 
lesson to all beholders, and it was plain 
ly intimated that any resort to mob 
violence would be severely dealt with. 
This calm judicial programme did not, 
however, meet with universal approval. 
To the average citizen any one guilty of 
inciting the horror of a servile insur 
‘tion was an outlaw—a fiend in human 
shape who had ho rights which any 
white man was bound to respect, and 
the hotheads among the groups collected 
about the Carter House and every other 
local forum in Charles Town were in 
no mood for legal formalities or delay. 
Indeed, had it not been for the fact that 
the Grand Jury was already in session 
and the semiannual term of the Circuit 
Court about to open, it is extremely 
doubtful if the law would have been al 
lowed to take its course. Under the ex 
isting circumstances, however, there was 
a general impression, even among law 
yers, that Brown and his confederates 
could he indicted, tried, convicted, sen 
tenced, and probably executed within a 
single day; but before it was dis 
covered that this was impracticable un 
der the Virginian code, which required 
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a preliminary examination on five days’ 
notice, the prisone rs had been secured 
against any immediate attack. 

Those five days of enforced inactiv- 
itv, however, were prolific of rumors 
and alarms of the most sensational 
character, and the military guard at the 
jail was increased in response to the 
rising popular excitement. At first it 
was reported that Brown’s little com- 
pany was merely the vanguard of a 
mighty Northern army sworn to invade 
and humiliate Virginia. Next it was 
rumored that the slaves throughout the 
State had been tampered with, and that 
a secret organization among them was 
planning a revolt of hideous and dia- 
bolical ferocity, especially designed to 
strike terror to the entire slaveholding 
population throughout the South. Again 
it was reported that preparations were 
being made on every side to effect a res- 
cue of the surviving captives, and that 
the .Abolitionists of the North were con 
fident of defeating the administration of 
justice and laughing defiance at Vir- 
ginian law. 

Even if it had been possible to contra- 
dict all the vague reports in circulation 
t would have been idle to attempt the 
task. No Virginian could believe that 
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a mere handful of men would try what 
Brown had attempted without definite as- 
surances of support. Instead of main- 
taining a dignified silence and allowing 
the outraged South to inform itself, how- 
ever, the most powerful journals of the 

North played upon the fears and sensi- 
bilities of the community with impish 
ingenuity, and some of the most violent 
Abolitionists aec- 
tually descended 
to practical jokes 
in their efforts 
to heighten the 
excitement and 
spre ad the alarm. 

Under these 
circumstances it 
is not at all sur- 
prising that the 
once peace ful 
village soon as- 
sumed the ap- 
pearance of an 
armed camp. 
Every other man 
on th highways 
carried a weapon 
of some deserip 
tion; lawyers, 
farmers, and 
other visitors 
hung about th 
piazzas and cor- 
ridors of the ho 
tel with rifles or 
shotguns in their 
hands and mili- 
tia were to be 
encountered at 
every turn. The 
vague and awful rumors of each day re- 
sulted in long, sleepless nights, dread 
with all the unnamable possibilities of a 
black uprising, and when the 25th of Oc- 
tober dawned Charles Town was already 
astir and gathering before the jail with 
eager expectation. 

The civil and military authorities had, 
however, been upon the ground before 
the public, and the earliest arrivals 
found cannon posted before the court- 
house and every approach to the build- 
ing guarded by armed sentries. Indeed, 


the oldest inhabitants searce ly recognized 
the sleepy old village as they issued from 
their houses in the gray of that antumn 





JOHN BROWN IN 1859 


morning. Martial law had not been 
proclaimed, but the militia were evi 
dently in complete possession, and on 
every side there were signs of sinister 
preparation. Even the crowds that be 
gan to gather in the early hours of the 
morning included comparatively few fa 
miliar faces, for strangers had been pour 
ing into the village for days, and the 
hotels, the post- 
ottice, and every 
other publie 
meeting - place 
were already 
overrun with 
them. News- 
paper represent- 
atives circula- 
ted among the 
groups gathered 
before the court- 
house, button- 
holing the resi- 
dents for items 
of local infor- 
mation, but ex- 
cept for their 
activity there 
was very little 
movement in the 
-rowds which now 
hung about the 
centres of inter- 
est, discussing 
the situation, or 
whiling away the 
time by brush- 
ing the dry 
leaves about in 


listless search 
for fallen chest- 
nuts. Here and there voices were 


raised in fierce denunciation of the 
prisoners, but for the most part the 
citizens conversed in low tones as they 
idled under the tall spreading trees, and 
a sullen quiet pervaded the atmosphere, 
hazy with the smoke of burning dry 
leaves and heavy with their pungent 
odor. Hour after hour passed unevent- 
fully in this fashion, but at last the court- 
house doors were opened. Only those 
nearest the entrance gained admittance, 
however, for the first eager rush was 
checked by fhe troops, and none but 
those who were identified to the sentries 
were permitted to pass thereafter. 
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A long hour of waiting followed, and 
the excluded public hung patiently about 
the court-house steps, massed around the 
heavy white Corinthian columns support- 
ing the portico, until the bell in the 
cupola began a deep-toned clanging. On 
ordinary court days this summons served 
to warn the lawyers and others gathered 
at the Carter House that the legal pro- 
ceedings were about to open; and those 
having business with the law usually 
sauntered across the road to the court- 
house with characteristic deliberation. 
On this occasion, however, the Carter 
House was already deserted and the ex- 
pectant throng immediately moved to- 
ward the jail. At the same moment a 
roll of drums answered the bell and a 
double file of soldiers issued from the 
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LAWSON BOTTS, DEFENDING JOHN BROWN 


jail door, marching in column of twos on 
either side of the short path leading from 
the jail to the court-house, where they 
halted and faced each other. The rear 
rank of each file was then swung to the 
right-about, with fixed bayonets, and 
rifles loaded, capped, and cocked, and in 
another moment the command “ Port 
arms!” rang out sharply in the still au- 
tumn air. Instantly the crowd surged 





about the troops, peering eagerly through 
their close ranks or craning down 
at them from the court-house steps; 
and as the soldiers brought their pieces 
to position, the sheriff emerged from the > 
jail, accompanied by Captain Avis, the 
jailer, and two armed guards. There was 
a moment’s delay, and then two other 
men appeared on the threshold, one of 
them partially supporting the other, an 
old, bareheaded man over six feet in 
height, his head swathed in blood-stained 
bandages, and his face as gray as his 
thick, wiry hair and long, unkempt beard, 
but whose piercing blue-gray eyes show- 
ed no trace of fear. Instinctively the 
soldiers braced themselves to withstand 
a rush if the crowd should attempt to 
hurl itself upon the manacled prisoner, 
but there was not a hostile movement of 
any kind, and searcely a word of de- 
nunciation was flung at the old ring- 
leader as he tottered down the closely 
guarded aisle. Doubtless the pitiably 
feeble condition of the man and his fel- 
low captives enforced the silence, and cer- 
tainly their appearance was sufficiently 
wretched to move the most stony-hearted. 
Brown’s body had been repeatedly pierced 
by sword-thrusts, and his head and face 
had been slashed by sabre-cuts almost be- 
yond recognition; and Stephens, his sec- 
ond in command, had three musket 
wounds in his head, two in his breast, 
and one in an arm, to say nothing of a 
ghastly rip across his forehead made by 
a glancing ball. 

The little procession crept slowly along 
the narrow path, for the prisoners could 
hardly stand and every step they took 
was plainly torture. Finally they reach- 
ed the court-house steps, mounted them 
with evident anguish, and in a few mo- 
ments John Brown and his confederates 
faced their formal accusers. 

There was nothing very impressive 
about the scene which greeted the fierce 
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old campaigner as his restive eyes swept 
the crowded court-room. The majesty 
if the law at Charles Town lacked all 
the trappings which favor and heighten 
dignity. The plain, whitewashed walls 
smeared and stained with head and hand 
marks, the high, dirty, curtain- 
less windows, the two hideous 
wood -stoves with their crude, 
black, crooked smoke pipe s, the 
| 
peanut and chestnut shells, the 


re, dirty floor strewn with 


stifling atmosphere heavy with 
the odor of stale tobacco smoke 
and the respirations of five or 
six hundred close ly wedged spec- 
tators—none of the surroundings 
or conditions was ealeulated to 
command respect or to inspire 
heroism. 

Eve ry eye in the room centred 
on the shackled prisone r, and in 
the mass of faces turned toward 
him not even a fleeting expres- 
sion of sympathy was anywhere 
discernible. No articulate dem- 
onstration of hostility had greet- 
ed his entrance, but the silence 
of those hundreds of men who 
glared at him from every nook 
and corner of the room was elo- 
quent of the implacable hatred 
Against this 
ominous background, bristling 


he had inspired. 


with bayonets, and touched here 
and there with color in the mot- 
ley uniforms of the militia, a 
few individuals loomed out of 
the murky atmosphere. 

On the chairs behind the judicial desk 
sat eight justices of the peace, forming 
the Board of Magistrates, whose duty it 
was to examine the accused, dismiss them 
or hold them for the action of the Grand 
Jury. Some of them were men of charac- 
ter and standing in the community, and 
all of them were competent for their 
purely formal duties. Before the bench 
at the counsels’ table sat a hard-faced, 
dissipated-looking man with a_ sharp, 
hooked nose, and a weak chin covered 
with a few days’ growth of beard, his 
hair uncombed and tumbled and _ his 
clothes dirty and awry. This was Charles 
Harding, commonwealth’s attorney—the 
driftwood of some political stream which 
had landed him upon Jefferson County 
Vou. CX{IIl.—No. 674.—34 
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sober for the instant, but incapable by 
habit, temperament, or education of con- 
ducting any but the most perfunctory 
of official duties. Near this legal wreck 
sat a man of singularly distinzuished 


appearance, tall, handsome, alert, and 





JUDGE RICHARD PARKER 


Presiding at the Trial 


vigorous—his clean-shaven refined face 
and clear intelligent eyes contrasting 
strangely with the coarse-grained  in- 
dividual beside him. This was Andrew 
Ifunter, an able member of the Virginian 
bar, designated by Governor Wise as 
special prosecutor for the occasion, and 
destined, by reason of this appointment, 
to be the most important character in 
all Virginia for many a long day there- 
after. Within the counsels’ rail, and not 
far from these legal luminaries, sat a 
gentleman of the old school whose calm 
face, aristocratic bearing, and personal 
distinetion marked him as a man apart; 
for Colonel Lewis Washington looked as 
though he might have stepped out of 
Trumbull’s portrait of his great uncle 












George, whose family had founded Charles 
‘Town almost half a century before. 

Probably this distinguished Virginian 
was one of the very few that old Brown 
recognized in the blur of faces turned 
toward him as he tottered into the silent 
court-room, for the Colonel had been on 
of the slave-owners kidnapped as hostages 
just prior to the raid, and he and his 
captor had held much conversation dur- 
ing their enforced companionship. In 
deed, the sword which Brown had “ appro- 
priated ” for the occasion and proudly 
borne during the siege of the engine 
house was an heirloom in the Washington 
family, being the blade which Frederick 
the Great had prese nted to the Preside nt, 
bearing the inseription, “ From the old 
est living General to the great — 

But perhaps the most striking per 
onality of all those projected from the 
dark human canvas was that of the tall 
military individual who stood near the 
heneh—a_ rather pompous and self-im- 
portant figure of a man, clothed in what 
ippeared to be a uniform of some charac 
ter and bearing an old-fashioned rifle in 
his eluteh. A mass of luxuriant whiskers 
ind a flowing mustache covered a large 
portion of this singular person’s counte 
nance, and his long, straight hair, brush 
ed back into a species of double queue, 
was looped in some curious fashion so 
that the braided strands encireled his 
head and joined in a bow-knot in the 
centre of his forehead. This was no less 
a personage than Colonel J. Lucius Davis 

a noted duelist—a relic of a passing 
period of Virginian chivalry, and, for the 
time being, military Majordomo and 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Very little time was wasted in formally 
arraigning the prisoners at the bar. In 
rough and clumsy fashion Harding, the 
local prosecutor, opened the proceedings 
by demanding that the prisoners state 
whether they were represented by coun 
sel or whether they wished counsel to be 
assigned them by the court. Every word, 
tone, and gesture of the coarse little ad 
ministrator of the law indicated his at 
titude toward the business in hand. 
Quick work and no ceremony was to be 
the order of the day. This was his hour 
to swagger in the public eye, and he 
doubtless argued that the effect would 
be heightened by a display of official 
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austerity and roughness. Something of 
this must have been vaguely conveyed 
the gaunt, haggard old man at whom thx 
prosecutor aimed his inquiry, for with a 
supreme effort he rose from his chair, 
his blazing eyes directed not at the bench 
or at any particular individual, but com 
prehending the entire audience in their 
sweep. Even in his enfeebled condition 
he was still a magnificent figure—rough 
hewn but Titanic—patriarchal but ag 
gressive—his strongly Hebraic features 
showing passion, purpose, courage, and 
relentlessness in every line. 
“Virginians!” he began, and his low 
well-modulated voice reached every cor 
ner of the court-room in the deathlik 
silence: “ Virginians! I did not ask for 
quarter at the time I was taken. I did 
not ask to have my life spared. ... If 


you seek my blood you can have it at any 


noment without this mockery of a trial. 
| have no counsel. ... If we are to be 
forced with a mere form—a trial for ex 
cution—you might spare yourself. that 
rouble. TI am ready for my fate... . ] 
beg for no insult—nothing but that which 
conscience gives or cowardice drives you 
Oo practise, I ask again to be excused the 
mockery of a trial. I do not even know 
what the special design of this examina 
tion 3s, I do not know what is to be the 
henefit of it to the commonwealth I have 
now little further to ask, other than that 
I may not be foolishly insulted.” 

The speaker swayed and sank into his 
chair again, but every word of his brief 
utterance was aimed at the pride of Vir 
ginia, and it found its mark. It was the 
courageous defiance of a man at bay, 
ready for death, but supremely conscious 
of his own dignity, and, for the instant, 
something akin to respect for the old 
fanatic kindled in the minds of his 
auditors. Indeed, if there had been, up 
to that moment, any thought of satisfy 
ing the public conscience with the form 
instead of the substance of a trial, that 
dramatic challenge disposed of it on the in- 
stant, and before the wondering whispers 
of the audience ceased Brown had, by sheer 
foree of his personality, accomplished for 
himself what no lawyer could have secured 
him, namely, a fair field, if no favor. 

With this effective prelude the formali 
ties before the committing magistrates 
were immediately inaugurated and speedi- 
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vy coneluded. Messrs. Lawson Botts and 
harles J. Faulkner, of the local bar, 
vere assigned as counsel for the accused, 


witnesses 
the 


action 


perfunctory examination of 
Harding, 
held for 
Grand Jury, which, be 


ly 


and 
the 


is conducted — by 
risoners promptly 
{ the 
ng alre ady in session, qui k 


returned indictments for trea 


son, ineiting slaves to rebel 
lion, and for murder, each 
ffence being punishable with 
eat] Indeed, there vas 

reely a creak in the care 
fully oiled machinery of the 
law, and within twenty-four 
hours of his first arraignment 
John Brown was ealled to 


face a jury of his peers. 


Before another day had 
passed, however, the prosecu 
t I was to learn that ther 
was something more impor 

nt at stake than a speedy 
conviction, and every day the 
pr weedings lasted was to - 
drive this lesson home. But 
the public, believing that the 3 
first day of the trial would 


determined not to 
be a last 
the erim 

and the 
of the 


eourt 


last, 

iat might 
viewing 
close 

Thass¢ d 


the 


even 


range, 


‘owd in front 
day 


that 


il on second 


was greater than 


1 
wi 


ich witnessed the prisoner’s 
Tirst appearance, 


Again the 


was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 


erude and dirty court-room 


ven the windows choked with lowering 
humanity; but in some particulars the 
aspect of the place had undergone a 
transformation since the prisone r frst 


passed its threshold. 

Behind the Richard 
Parker, a jurist of experience and ability, 
the third of his the 


Short, diminutive of 


judicial desk sat 


name to occupy 


bench. almost 
stature, his was still a commanding pres 
but 


features he spt aking courage, 


ence—his face stern, with clear-cut 


conviction, 


and strong, forceful character. In age, 
physique, and mentality Judge Parker 
was in his prime, and although he was 


by tradition, birth, and training strongly 
in sympathy with the thought and prin- 
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cipl s of his State, no fairer presiding 
fiicer could have been se lected within 
the limits of Virginia. 


Among the densely massed 


Sy etators 













dames Mason, United States Senator 
from Virginia—the author of the Fugi 
a a 
~y 
. € 
* 
h\ a 


I MAS GREEN 
( for John Brown 
ve-Slave Law—a fierce, eager, passion- 
ate partisan of the South, who had flown 


{ Harpe r’s Ferry at the earliest possible 


moment and hungrily cross-examined 
Brown, as he lay weltering in his blood, 
he ping to secure incriminating evidence 
izgainst some of the Black Republicans, 
ind this was undoubtedly the explana- 


tion of his presence in the court-room. 


Over the counsels’ table leaned Law- 
son Botts,* the prisoner’s thin, active, 

Lawson Botts, who was thirty-six years 
old at the time of Brown’s trial. was a 
grandson of Benjamin Botts. who defended 
Aaron Burr He entered the Confederate 
army as a captain and jmmediately distin- 


guished himself in the field, being promoted 
to rank of colonel for conspicuous gallantry. 
He mortally wounded at the second 
battle of Manassas, August 28, 1862, 


was 









a 


wiry lawyer, who sat waiting the arrival 
of his client, his legs coiled around the 
legs of his chair, and his body bent for- 
ward in a characteristic posture as though 
poised for a spring, and by his side sat 
the Mayor of Charles Town, Thomas 


— 


al Af —— 





JOHN Avis 
Jailer of John Brown 


Green,* the successor of Mr. Faulkner, 
who had declined the ungrateful task of 
defending a man whom he had personally 
attempted to kill or capture at Harper’s 
Ferry. The new counsel for the prisoner 
was a long, angular, uncouth limb of the 
law of singular appearance and no little 
oddity of manner, but a man of consider- 
able ability, who was to prove before 
many hours had passed that he posse ssed 


a quick wit and such a flow of language 


*Thomas ( Green served in the Con 
federate army as a_ private under Major 
Botts during the civil war and saw hard 
service, He was appointed to the bench 
in 1875, serving in the Supreme Court of 
Appeals (West Virginia) with great dis- 
tinction until his death in 1889. He was 
in his thirty-ninth year at the time of 
Brown’s trial. 
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that he seemed to speak “ whole sentences 

abreast of each other” in the rush and 

tumble of his words. 

Harding, the local functionary, had 
already yielded precedence to Andrew 
Hunter, the special prosecutor, and ex- 

cept for a few spasmodic efforts to 
assert his authority, he gradually 
lapsed thereafter into the back- 
ground, against which he was ocea- 
sionally discerned sleeping off his 
potations, totally oblivious to his 
surroundings. 

A rough eot had been placed on 
the floor within the counsels’ rail- 
ing and almost directly before the 
bench, for the previous day’s expe- 
rience had proved too much for the 
wounded prisoner and he could no 
longer even stand without assist- 
ance. Immediately upon his en- 
trance he made a brief appeal for 
a postponement of the trial on ac- 
count of his physical weakness, but 
it was disregarded, and two men 
lifted him to his feet and sup- 
ported him while the lengthy in- 
dictment was read and his plea of 
“not guilty” entered, whereupon 
he immediately sank upon _ his 
couch, drew a blanket about him, 
closed his eyes, and rarely opened 
them again during the day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

7 Left to themselves in this fash- 
ion, the lawyers for the defences 
faced a task of unparalleled dif- 
ficulty, presenting an opportunity 

for fame unequalled in the history 

of the law, but requiring a man as 
great as the occasion. Probably no mem- 
ber of the Virginian bar and possibly no 
advocate anywhere in the country could 
have risen to the emergency, and it would 
have been unreasonable, under the cir- 
cumstances, to expect the two Virginians 
charged with the defence to imperil them- 
selves in such a cause. Both men un 
doubtedly loathed Brown and all his 
works, but even if they had doubted his 
guilt under the law, his policy of bold 
admission and his utter indifference to 
the result would have chilled the finest 
enthusiasm. Each of them made ear- 
nest pleas for a postponement of the 
irial before a jury was impanelled, 
urging their client’s condition and their 
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absolute lack of all opportunity for ex- 
amining the indictment or otherwise pre 
paring tor the defence; but Mr. Hunter 
stoutly objected to any delay, dwelling 


upon the need of swift justice to demon- 
strate the efficiency of the law, and Har- 
ding appealed to the worst fears of the 
community by vague references to im- 
pending rescues and negro insurrections. 
Finally the judge ealled the prison doctor 
to the stand, who cheerfully testified that 


the apparently unconscious man at his 
feet was in a fit condition to fight for his 
life, whereupon the request for delay was 
denied and the impanelling of a jury 
promptly directed. 

Had the talesmen been strictly ex- 
amined and challenged it is extremely 
doubtful if one wholly unprejudiced 
juror could have been secured in the en 
tire county, but it is probable that the 
men who were finally sworn into the 
jury-box were as well qualified as any 
other Virginians. Some of them wer 
slaveholders, but not all, and as, under 
the practice, twenty-four were originally 
SK lected, of which the defence had the 
right to strike out eight and select twelve 
by lot, the prisoner was fairly protected 
by the statutes. Any attorney who had 
insisted upon more than the letter of 
the law on such an oceasion would have 
been overruled and his protests would 
have served no useful purpose. Even as 
it was, a competent jury was not obtained 
until nightfall, and the prosecution did 
not fairly open until the following day. 

As soon as the court resumed business 
the next morning, however, Mr. Botts 
arose on behalf of his client with the 
announcement that he had received in- 
formation by telegraph that there was 
insanity in Brown’s family. He desired 
time, he declared, to investigate the seem- 
ingly well-supported statement of the 
prisoner’s mental incapacity; but in the 
midst of his earnest plea for an adjourn- 
ment he was interrupted in the most un- 
expected manner, for with a supreme 
effort the prisoner struggled up from 
his pallet and demanded a hearing from 
the court. 

The old man’s face was drawn and hag- 
gard with suffering, but his eyes blazed 
with excitement as he raised himself 
to a sitting posture, and supporting his 
body with his long, muscular arms, 
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gazed intently at the bench. Then, in a 
voice shaken with emotion, but with 
every mental faculty evidently on th 
alert, he repudiated his lawyer’s plea, ex 
plaining with convincing clearness that 
there was no insanity in his father’s 
family, although, as his counsel had 
stated, some of his mother’s family, his 
first wife, and some of her children had 
been mentally attieted, and this short 
explanation ended with a scornful re- 
fusal to countenance any such subter- 
fuge in his behalf. 

A murmur of astonishment burst from 
the dense audience as the speake r con- 
cluded, and drawing his blanket closely 
around his chin, again sank into a re 
cumbent position. What was the mean 
ing of this performance? Everybody had 
supposed that the old seoundrel was 
“playing possum” to waste time, but 
here was a chance to drag matters 


ie refused to take 


along indefinitely and 
it! What sort of a game was he up 
to, anvway ¢ 

But the game which the wounded fa 
natic had in mind was altogether beyond 
the comprehension of the questioners, and 
the Vv little dreamed that this was the one 
agonizingly crucial moment of the whole 
trial to him; for between the wild night- 
mare of the Harper’s Ferry raid and the 
dawn of his arraignment John Brown 
had dreamed a strange and wonderful 
dream, and the dream was proving true. 

He was no longer an avenging fury, 
but a pawn in a mighty contest projected 
in his mental vision, and his the opening 
move. Would his foes refuse his lead or 
would they accept it and sweep him from 
the board? On one hand the ignominious 
madhouse yawned—on the other the 
glorious gallows. Futile commiseration 


and contempt or inspiring martyrdom 


was to be his portion, and the issue hung 
on a thread during the breathless hush 
that followed his surprising outburst. 
Not his fate alone trembled in the bal 
ance. Virginia, straining every nerve 
to make an example of him, had it in 
her power to punish him as few men 
had ever been before. Would she seize 
her opportunity ? No .wonder beads of 
perspiration moistened the prisoner’s 
forehead as he lay huddled under his 
crumpled blanket. 

In the hush of expectation Mr. Green 
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rose to confess his embarrassment in ur 
ging a defence which had been openly re 
pudiated by his client, yet he felt that 


the existing circumstances demanded in- 


vestigation, and with s » vigor he pro 
claimed his views upon the point. Mr. 


Hunter was, however, of a_ different 
opinion, and with extreme professional 
courtesy the question was battledored 
and shuttlecocked between him and _ his 
opponents with considerable prolixity. 
Finally his IHlonor interfered by observ- 
ing that there was no legal question be- 
fore the court in the absence of sworn 
statements supporting the defence of 
insanity, and the trial must therefore 
proceed forthwith. 

What a sensation of relief that mo- 
mentous decision must have afforded the 
anxious defendant as he lay extended 
on his prison cot! All danger of being 
ignobly relegated to a madhouse was 
over, and the burning eyes that glittered 
from his ecoverlet closed in seeming 
slumber, not to reopen during the re- 
mainder of the day. From that hour it 
was no longer John Brown but Virginia 
that stood on trial. 

It was still early in the morning when 
this crisis passed, and Harding being 
in a condition to assert his preroga- 
tive, made the opening address to the 
jury. His denunciation of the crim 
inal was followed in due course by a 
conservative plea from Messrs. Botts and 
Green, which Mr. Hunter duly tore to 
pieces in his turn; by which time the 
jurors were thoroughly advised of what 
they had known before they entered the 
jury-box and no more, for the main facts 
of the Harper’s Ferry raid had been fa- 
miliar to every man, woman, and child 
in Virginia for days, and the counsel 
for the prisoner had had no opportu- 
nity to devise any comprehensible theory 
of de fence. 

The speeches finished, Mr. Hunter lost 
no time in producing witnesses to support 
his story, and man after man took the 
stand and swore to the events at Harper’s 
Ferry on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
October. One version of the affair was 
much like another, but the personality of 
each witness was strongly in evidence. 
Some were scrupulously careful to give 
nothing but the facts, while others ob- 
viously stretched the truth in their 
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anxiety to damage the defendant. In 
the main, however, the history of the raid 
was as clearly recounted then as it has 
ever hee nm sinee, 

On the night of October 16, 1859, a 
small party of men under Brown had 
descended on Harper’s Ferry, where 
they had separated, some seizing the 
railroad bridge, others taking posses 
sion of the United States Arsenal, 
and others visiting the plantations of 
loeal slave-owne co whose persons and 
slaves they took into custody. Karly 
the next morning a railroad train had 
been held up at the bridge, and during an 
altercation a negro railroad employee had 
heen shot. Shortly after this casualty the 
town was aroused, the militia was sum 
moned, and desultory firing began be 
tween the citizens and isolated detach 
ments of the raiders, during which sev 
eral persons on both sides were killed 
or wounded. Finally Brown and a few of 
his followers had barricaded themselves 
with their prisoners in the engine-house 
near the United States Arsenal, where 
they were surrounded by the citizens and 
military and eut off from all escape. 
Again and again during the siege that 
followed, Brown had attempted to nego- 
tiate with his assailants, but his flags of 
truce had been repeatedly disregarded, 
and the men who bore them either cap- 
tured or shot, and during the firing Mr. 
Fontaine Beckham, the Mayor of Har- 
per’s Ferry, had fallen mortally wounded. 

Finally, some thirty-six hours after 
Brown had entered the town, a company 
of United States marines under Colonel 
Robert E. Lee and Lieutenant J. EF. B. 
Stuart stormed the engine-house* and 
either killed or captured the defenders, 
Brown himself being sabred as he stood 
defenceless just inside the door. Twelve 
of his men had been killed, including two 
of his sons, two were wounded, and one 
escaped ; and of the attacking citizens 
five were dead and nine wounded. 

Such, in outline, was the story of the 

* The capture having been made by United 
States troops on United States property, the 
jurisdiction would seem to have been that 
of the Federal and not the State courts. 
Indeed, one of the prisoners was indicted in 
the United States courts, and it would have 
been a shrewd political move to have thrown 
the onus of the whole business on the na- 
tional authorities. 
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ffair as told by eve witnesses, and 
e oral testimony was then supplement 

a copy of the curious “ Constitu 
! nd Ordinances” which Brown had 


up for the government of his fol 
vers, and for the reconstruction of the 
nited States Constitu- 
“through amendment 
| repeal.” Letters were 
ntroduced from Josh 
R. Giddings, the Abo 
onist member of Con 
gress from Ohio, for whos 
head one of the Richmond 
nals subse que ntly ad 
vertised a reward of ten 
thousand dollars, and these, 
with a document ealled 
Brown’s autobiography and 
ome communications from 
Gerrit Smith, the Boston 
\bolitionist, completed the 
documentary evidence; and 
the end of two short 


SESSIONS the prosecution 


Before this point had 
been re ached, however, Aan 
incident oceurred which 
reawakened all the slum- 
bering fears and_ suspi- 
cions of the community 
and deepe ned the intens« 
feeling against the ac- 
cused, On the third morn- 
ng of the trial a young 
man appeared in the court- 
room who introduced him- 
self as George Henry 
Hoyt, of Boston, and announced that 
he had come from Massachusetts t 


offer his professional services to the 
defence. Neither Brown nor any one 
else in Charles Town knew this volunteer 
counsel, and Messrs. Botts and Green at 
first declined his assistance, though th V 
finally yielded at the request of their 
client. But Andrew Hunter mistrusted 
this strange intrusion, and shrewdly sus- 
pecting that a mere boy like Hoyt might 
not be qualified for legal duties, he 
promptly challenged his right to practis¢ 
in the courts, and the visitor was utterly 
unable to substantiate his claim to mem- 
bership in the bar. At this juncture, 
however, Judge Parker intervened, sug- 


gesting that formal proof be dispensed 
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vith, and the stranger, who was only just 
f age and extremely boyish for his years, 
Sworn In as associate counsel for 

e detence, 


lloyt’s reception raised a violent storm 


protest and indignation in the North- 





ANDREW HUNTER 


ern press, and Brown’s biographers have 
almost universally assailed Hunter for 
his professional discourtesy and general- 
ly overbearing conduct toward the rep- 
resentative of the Massachusetts bar. 
Had they been informed of that innocent 
young gentleman’s real purpose, however, 
they might have suspended their attacks 
upon the official prosecutor; and had the 
latter known, instead of merely suspected, 
that the legal fledgling was the agent of 
a rescue party instructed to make draw- 
ings of the jail and its defences, it is 
extremely doubtful if George Henry 
Hoyt would have ever left the town alive. 
Nevertheless, it is now well established 
that the young man’s sole mission in 


Charles Town was to obtain information 
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concerning the feasibility of Brown’s 
rescue, and that, inspired by enthusiasm 
for the Abolition cause, he had taken 
his life in his hands and accepted the 
service, little dreaming of the responsi 
bilities which his réle of counsel was 
soon to entail upon him. 

It was only a few hours after young 
Iloyt appeared in Charles Town that the 
prosecution rested, and it at once became 
necessary for Brown’s lawyers to formu- 
late some sort of a defence. Destitute 
as they were of material, it would still 
have been possible for the Virginian 
counsel to have made a respectable show- 
ing on law points had it not been for 
their client’s extraordinary notions of 
the lines upon which the so-called de- 
fence should be conducted, and his utter 
rejection of all plans except his own. 

During his incarceration the old man 
had prepared a list of witnesses, which 
included most of the slaveholding citi- 
zens he had held as hostages, and he 
directed that these men should be sub- 
penaed to testify to his humane treat- 
ment of them, and his endeavor to 
shield them and prevent the shedding of 
blood. No direct or cony ineing proof had 
been offered to show that he had slain 
or even injured any one during the fight- 
ing, and some of the commonwealth’s 
witnesses had already asserted that his 
orders were to act solely on the defen- 
sive; but from a legal standpoint the pro 
posed testimony was irrelevant, if not 
absurd, and Messrs. Botts and Green 
protested against such futile tactics. 

But Brown knew what he was attempt- 
ing to accomplish even if his counsel did 
not. He cherished no illusions as to the 
effect of such a defence upon the jury 
or upon any one in Virginia, but he had 
determined to place himself upon record 
before the people of the North and it 
was to them that his plea was directed. 
Pursuant to his request. several wit- 
nesses were summoned and responded tu 
the eall, but the very first questions ad- 
dressed to them met with strenuous ob- 
jection from the prosecutor. What dif- 
ference would it make, he demanded, if 
a thousand witnesses should testify to 
the defendant’s kind attentions to his 
prisoners or his merciful instructions to 
his accomplices? There would be noth- 
ing in those facts which the jury could 








consider. Such testimony was a sheer 
waste of time. 

Unanswerable as this argument was, 
the lawyers persisted, and Brown’s con 
sideration for his prisoners and his efforts 
to prevent bloodshed were fairly estab- 
lished. Then, to contrast his conduct 
with that of his assailants, testimony was 
introduced showing the treatment which 
his truce-bearers had received, and a 
more revolting recital of mob violence 
has never been recorded in a court. With 
scarcely a tinge of shame or compune 
tion of any sort, Henry Hunter, the 
prosecutor’s own son, took the stand and 
confessed that, enraged by the death of 
his unele, Fontaine Beckham, he and an- 
other young man had sought out Thomp 
son, one of Brown’s men who had been 
captured bearing a flag of truce, and had 
attempted to shoot him as he sat bound 
hand and foot in a room of the Harper’s 
Ferry hotel, and that being foiled in this 
effort by a young woman who threw her- 
self upon the prisoner and shielded him 
with her own body, they had at last 
dragged him out of the hotel to the rail 
road bridge, and there despatched him 
with their revolvers, throwing his body 
into the river. 

At no other time, perhaps, in the his 
tory of this country would it have been 
possible for a man to repeat a story of 
such degraded ferocity in the presence of 
his father without a blush, and under no 
other conditions could a father have lis- 
tened to such a confession without mental 
anguish and horror. Yet such was the 
state of publie feeling regarding the 
erimes with which Brown was charged 
that Andrew Hunter, a man of reputa- 
tion and standing in the community, 
not only heard this brutal avowal with 
calmness, but encouraged the witness as 
he made it and continued his prosecution 
of the prisoner at the bar with unabated 
vigor. Indeed, the only man in the court- 
room who was visibly moved by this 
shocking recital was the defendant, who 
shed tears as he listened to the hideous 
details of his follower’s death. 

Despite this and similar testimony it 
was not long before the witnesses had 
told all they had to tell in Brown’s fa- 
vor, and as some of. those called did not 
answer to their names, it was apparent 
that the proceedings must speedily be 
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But the wound 
ed man lying upon the court-house floor 


brought to a conclusion. 


was not content to have the curtain fall. 
Ile instinetively realized that every hour 
he could hold the stage was vital to his 
cause, and although he knew that he had 
begun to arrest and focus the attention 
of the North he was not yet satisfied with 


message 


the result. wanted more time to 


drive his home, and he deter 


mined to obtain it at any and every cost. 
Witness after witness had been called 
and the for 
the defenee were keeping up the fight, 
never but that their 
was entirely satisfied with their efforts; 
the man behind them 
ly opened his eyes and rested them for 


without response, lawyers 


dreaming client 


when inert slow- 
an instant on the earnest, boyish face of 
young Hoyt, who was bending over and 
gently fanning him. Possibly it was the 
sympathy of that young enthusiast’s face 
which inspired the old man to immediate 
action, for, to the intense astonishment « f 
the spectators, he suddenly struggled to 
feet and burst torrent of 
denunciation and appeal. 


his into a 

He had been promised a fair trial, but 
the promise had been broken, he vocifer- 
ated. The trial He had 


directed witnesses to be subpenaed and 


was a farce! 
He had neo coun- 
sel upon whom he could rely, and if he 
was to have anything deserving the name 
or resembling the shadow of a fair trial 


they were not in court. 


it was essential that the case be adjourned 
until he should procure counsel who 
would enforce the attendance of his wit- 
One day should be allowed him 
as a matter of decency. If not, let the 
commonwealth do its worst! 

The moment he had uttered this fierce 
pronouncement, the prisoner regained 
his usual calmness, and quietly resum- 
ing his former attitude, settled himself 
comfortably upon his couch without a 
word to his astonished counsel. 

Order had no sooner been restored in 
the court-room, than Messrs. 
Botts upon their feet 
repudiating the reflections 
which had been cast upon their profes- 
sional conduct. They had represented the 
prisoner to the best of their ability, faith- 
fully followed his instructions, and per- 
formed every duty which law or honor 
entailed upon them; but their 
Vou. CXII.—No. 674.—35 


nesses, 


however, 
and Green 
indignantly 


were 


motives 
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having been impugned, and a 


them 


want of 
confidence in expressed in open 
court, they had no alternative but to r 
sign and leave the case in charge of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

U tterly for this 
ment, young Hoyt rose, his face flushing 
He 
had only just completed his course as a 
law student, and even if he had had ex 
the court 
wholly ignorant of the 
Virginian law and practice. The situa- 
tion was at once painful and dangerous. 
Knowing the true explanation of his 
presence at the trial, he realized the peril 
of failing to support the réle he had as- 
sumed, but he had neither the knowledge 
nor the ability to the 
bility thrown upon him. 

No the bar ever faced a 
more desperate situation than that which 
confronted this stripling 
as he met the smiles and derision of the 


unprepared predica 


with excitement and embarrassment. 


perience in Massachusetts 


rooms, he was 


accept responst- 


member of 
inexperienced 
hostile spectators, some of whom would 


have cheerfully torn him to pieces had 


they divined his secret. Sut mere boy 


-as he was, young Hoyt possessed a daring 


and courage which was destined at no 
distant day to carry him from the ranks 
to the command of a regiment on the 
field of battle, and he rose to the emer- 
unafraid. 

With earnest simplicity and true dig- 
nity he pointed out the embarrassing 
situation in which he found himself, 
confessed his complete ignorance of the 
Virginian the court that 
other counsel were momentarily expected, 
and urged an adjournment until their ar- 
rival. Had the Judge listened to Har- 
ding’s vehement objections the defence 
must have come to an abrupt conclusion 


gency 


laws, advised 


then and there; but the retiring lawyers, 
inspired by Hoyt’s bold front in the face 
of such odds, generously his 
efforts, offering to spare 
moment to preparing him for his duties 
if the court would grant a postponement, 
and Judge Parker finally adjourned the 
trial until the following morning. 

Before the sessions were resumed, how- 
ever, the defence received strong reen- 
forcements. Through the indirect inter- 
vention of Montgomery Blair, Mr. 
Samuel Chilton, of Washington, had been 
retained to represent Brown’s 


seconded 


devote every 


interests, 








and the services of Mr. Hiram Griswold,* 
of Cleveland, Ohio, had also been secured 
by the prisorer’s friends in that State, 
and both of these gentlemen appeared 
n court when the case was again called 
for trial. 


Samuel Chilton was a lawyer of un- 


| 
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ever, accomplished precisely what Brown 
most desired, for it enabled him to keep 
the field for another twenty-four hours. 
and it was not until November 1—tl« 
sixth day of the trial—that the closing 
speeches were in order. 

Both Griswold and Chilton addressed 
the jurors with force and 
diseretion, making no fu- 
| tile appeal to their sym- 
pathies, but attempting 
to create a doubt in their 
i minds as to the defend- 
ant’s guilt under the in- 
dictment. Andrew Hun- 
ter then summed up for 





the commonwealth, dis- 
playing admirable _ re- 
serve and great ability, 
i and by the early after- 


I noon Judge Parker had 
charged the jurors with 
unexceptional fairness 


and directed them to 
retire for their ver- 
dict. 

During all these pro- 
ceedings the prison r 
never stirred from his 
couch, but lay with closed 
eyes, apparently uncon- 


scious of the legal bat- 
tling for his life; and 
when the jury filed into 
the room and_ recorded 








COLONEL GEORGE H. Hoyt, OF BOSTON 


questionable ability, well and favorably 
known to the Virginian bar and related 
to Justice Parker; but he had undertaken 
the case with great reluctance and his 
appearance at the eleventh hour placed 
him at a disadvantage. Mr. Griswold 
was also an advocate of considerable 
reputation in his own State, but he was 
even more handicapped by total lack of 
preparation than his new associate, for 
he knew practically nothing of Virginian 
law; and most of the points which these 
gentlemen presented were suggested to 
them by Messrs. Botts and Green. 

The presence of his new counsel, how- 

* Newspaper and other reports of the trial 


note the appearance of Henry Griswold, but 
this is an error. 


their verdict of guilty on 
each of the three indict- 
ments, he merely turn- 
ed over on his side and 
settled himself more comfortably upon 
his pillow. 

No sane man in Charles Town had 
doubted the result from the first, and 
there was no cause for rejoicing, yet it 
is to the credit of Virginia that in the 
tension of that moment, when the verdict 
was announced, no demonstration of any 
kind voiced the popular approval. 

Silently and without disorder the crowd 
passed from the court, massing for a 
moment before the jail as the condemned 
man was borne to his cell surrounded by 
the militia, and then quietly dispersing 
to spread the news that Virginia had 
written the first word of her answer to 
all Abolition malefactors, and had writ- 
ten it in blood. 
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On the following evening the prisoner 


was conducted to the court for sentence, 
and again every square inch inside the 
building was occupied by an expectant 
throng, half hidden in the big black shad- 
ows of the gas-lit room. 

Already at the counsels’ table papers 
and books had accumulated in the trial 
of Brown’s followers, and the machinery 
of the law was once more in motion. The 
interest of the crowd, however, immedi- 
ately centred upon the convicted prisoner, 
for it was universally expected that he 
would attempt an inflammatory harangue 
in response to the formal questions pre- 
ceding sentence. No such thought, how- 
ever, had apparently entered Brown’s 
head, and it is extremely doubtful if he 
was aware of the purpose for which he 
had been conducted to the court-room. 
Indeed, when the clerk demanded if he 
could assign any reason why sentence 
should not be pronounced upon him, he 
stared at the bench in evident astonish- 
ment, and it was some moments before 
he answered. 

“T have, may it please the court, a few 
words to say,” he began. “In the first 
place, I deny everything but what I have 
all along admitted—the design on my 
part to free the slaves. ... That was 
all I intended. .. . Now, if. it is neces- 
sary that I forfeit my life for the fur- 
therance of the ends of justice, and 
mingle my blood with the blood of mill- 
ions in this slave country whose rights 
are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and 
unjust enactments, I submit. Let it be 
done. Let me say one word further. I 
feel entirely satisfied with the treatment 
[ have received on my trial. Consider- 
ing all the circumstances it has been 
more generous than I expected. But I 
feel no consciousness of guilt. I have 
stated from the first what was my in- 
tention and what was not.... Now I 
have done.” 


In the hush that followed this quiet, 
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simple atterance, John Brown was sen- 
tenced to be hanged on December 2, and 
a few moments later he was smuggled 
out of the building, not a man in the 
audience being permitted to stir until he 
had been safely returned to his cell with- 
out the assistance of the militia, whose 
services Judge Parker had haughtily de- 
clined, holding that soldiers had no busi- 
ness in a court of law. 

It was not long, however, before the 
civil aspects of that hall of justice utterly 
disappeared, for within a month the mili- 
tary authorities took complete possession 
of every public building for the housing 
of the thousands of troops assembled in 
Charles Town. Indeed, on the evening of 
December 1 two companies of militia were 
quartered in the court-room itself, guns 
stacked outside the counsels’ railing, 
knapsacks and canteens piled upon the 
bench; belts, cartridge - boxes, and ac- 
coutrements of all kinds lying on the 
counsels’ table; and among the men who 
slept upon their blankets on the floor 
and benches of the dismantled court-room 
was John Wilkes Booth, a private in 
Company F of the Jefferson Guards. 

All this display of force was designed 
to strike terror to the hearts of the 
Abolitionists, and prevent the rescue of a 
man whose only fear was that he might 
not be allowed to die upon the gallows, 
whose worst enemies were the friends who 
plotted and petitioned in his behalf, 
whose only danger was that some inspired 
statesman in Virginia would divine the 
danger of his martyrdom and devise the 
means of reopening the question of his 
sanity; and whose supreme moment was 
when he stood upon the scaffold, while 
the armed hosts of Virginia marched and 
countermarched, deployed, skirmished, 
and manceuvred in battle array to ensure 
the fulfilment of his heart’s desire. No 
wonder he stood steady as a soldier on 
parade, while the muskets rattled and the 
ground shook beneath the tramping feet. 























My People of the Plains 


BY THE RTI. REV. ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop of Central Pennsylvania 


ENERAL GRANT, when Presi- 
(5 dent, adopted the plan of parcel- 

ling out the various Indian tribes 
and reservations among the s¢ veral re- 
ligious bodies engaged in Indian work. 
Thus it happened that to the Episcopal 
Church, under the leadership of Bishop 
Spalding of Colorado, then in charge 
of Wyoming, the Wind River reserva- 
tion was allotted. That was early in 
the eighties, just previous to my going 
West. In this beautiful valley of the 
Wind River, embracing a territory of 
10,000 square miles, two noted tribes‘ 
were domiciled — the Shoshones and 
the Arapahoes. 

Since the Shoshones migrated to the 
Wind River—indeed long before that 
date—until a few years ago, they have 
had but one chief, old Washakie, as he was 
familiarly known. The Indian word 
“washakie” is said to mean “ shoots-on- 
the-fly,” and may bear witness to the dead- 
ly and unerring aim for which the chief 
was famous. This reputation, coupled 
with his bravery, inspired much terror in 
the minds of the surrounding tribes. As 
a ruler of his people, Washakie was as 
autocratic as any Russian Czar. 

Tradition has it that some years be- 
fore I knew him Washakie himself had 
not been free from blame in that he 
had disposed of his mother-in-law. But 
he was the chief and had absolute rights, 
and the government could not wisely 
interfere with his domestic rule. The 
story is that on one occasion Washakie 
went hunting. Before leaving, he order- 
ed his squaw to move his teepee to a 
higher point of ground, for it was get- 
ting damp in the valley. He was gone 
a week. When he returned, he was 
cold and tired and cross. Approaching 
his. tent, he saw with much disgust that 
the wigwam stood just where he had 
left it. He was not accustomed to be- 





ing disobeyed even by his squaw. Enter- 
ing his home, he said, 

“ Did I not tell you to move this teepee ?” 

“Yes,” said his squaw, seeing fire in 
the old man’s eye. 

“Then why did you not do it?” 

“Because,” said she, “my mother 
would not permit me.” 

Then there ensued a passage at arms 
between the chief and his mother-in-law, 
and Washakie, in a fit of unbridled rage, 
cruelly slew the offending old woman. 

[I hope my readers will not unduly 
blame me for narrating this incident, for 
already it has brought upon my innocent 
head at least one serious reprimand. It 
was in Buffalo, New York. I was the 
guest of a prominent rector much beloved 
by his people. He had sent for me that 
I might inspire some missionary zeal in 
the hearts of his flock. He told me that 
they were a! kind and thoughtful people, 
and towards him personally most gra- 
cious and considerate. He said they would 
give any amount of money for their own 
city or parish, but that he had tried in 
vain to get them interested in the cause 
of missions, foreign or domestic. He 
added that about a half-dozen men of 
wealth sat in the front pews near the 
pulpit, and he hoped I might induce 
them to give liberally toward the cause 
which I presented. 

So I went at them. I told them 
of the poverty of my scattered flock 
on the big prairies; described how a 
few hundred dollars would enable me 
to send a clergyman here or there; ex- 
plained that with five hundred dollars, 
aided by the people themselves, I could 
build a much-needed little church. But 
my appeals did not seem to move them. 
Then I told them some pathetic stories 
of suffering and self-denial on the part 
of my missionaries. Again, I tried the 
effect of some facetious incidents; but 
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all In vain. Finally, becoming desperate, 
1 narrated the story of old Washakie 
killing his mother-in-law, and reminded 
my hearers that even such a cruel and 
hard-hearted savage as he had been had 
come under the fascination of the gospel 
story and was now a good Christian. No 
greater testimony to the power of Chris- 
tianity eould be given, I added, than 
that a man mean enough to kill his 
mother-in-law had been converted. Then 
the plates went round. One man tore 
out the fly-leaf of his prayer-book and 
wrote: “Call on me for fifty dollars for 
that old chief that killed his mother-in- 
law. My heart goes out to him.” An- 
other wrote on a scrap of paper, “I have 
given the Bishop all I had in my pocket, 
but call on me for twenty-five dollars 
more for that old chief.” About thirteen 
hundred and sixty dollars was gathered 
in for an Indian school. 

After the service I received in the 
vestry-room a card. It was evidently 
from some one in mourning. I asked 
the rector who the lady was. He said she 
was a devout and wealthy parishioner, 
and added, “See her, by all means.” 
When she stood before me, I saw there 
was trouble ahead. She told me she had 
been so much interested in the early part 
of my address; “ but,” she continued, “ I 
was deeply disappointed that you told 
that horrible incident about that cruel 
old chief who killed his mother-in-law.” 
She said she dearly loved her mother-in- 
law, whom she had recently lost, and that 
it was evident I had taken delight in 
venting my own personal feelings against 
mothers-in-law. It was not until I had 
assured her that no personal experience 
had inspired my recital, and that a 
strange and inscrutable Providence had 
denied me a mother-in-law, that she com- 
pletely forgave me, and produced a check 
for $250 which she had brought to church 
for me, and we parted excellent friends. 

As it was my custom, when journey- 
ing through my diocese, to spend several 
days in a mining-town, it was often 
possible to prepare the way for my visita- 
tion to the next camp through the kind 
offices of personal friends already made. 
Thus it was that Mrs. Deardon, one of 
our church members in Challis, informed 
me that her husband kept the hotel and 
saloon in Clayton, and that she had al- 
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ready sent him word of my intended 
visit. A white horse was placed at my 
disposal by a gentleman who facetiously 
reminded me that my first stopping-place 
en route would be a mining-camp known 
as Bay Horse. 

It was at this latter place that I met, for 
the first and only time,a strange wild man 
of the mountains, who was spoken of as 
the “ Bulgarian monk.” He earried a 
gun, and was followed by a dog. Oceca- 
sionally he would descend from the hills, 
where he led a solitary life in the woods, 
to a mining camp, and preach the gospel 
to those who were attracted by his weird 
appearance and mysterious personality. 
He affected the conventional dress and 
bearing of the apostles, and seemed to con- 
sider himself a sort of modern John the 
Baptist. By the more superstitious and 
impressionable he was regarded with 
much awe and wonder; by others, and 
especially the young, he was greatly 
feared, and mothers would conjure with 
his name in keeping their children in the 
path of obedience. Whence he came and 
whither he went no one knew. His 
movements were enshrouded in mystery. 
I tried to engage him in conversation, 
and elicit from him some information as 
to his life and purpose. But my efforts 
were unavailing. As the weather grew 
eold in the autumn, he would disappear, 
not to be seen again until the winter had 
passed and the snow had melted in the 
mountains. Then with his rifle and faith- 
ful dog he would once more be seen in the 
woods. Whenever he condescended to 
come to a settlement, it was only for a 
brief hour to deliver his message or warn- 
ing and then disappear. On the occa- 
sion of my seeing him at Bay Horse, he 
was just leaving that place, and I can 
vividly recall his curiously clad, retreat- 
ing figure, as he climbed the mountain 
and disappeared among the pines. 

Reaching Clayton about one o’clock, 
I was met cordially by my host, who bade 
me alight and partake of his hospitality. 
I was somewhat late for dinner, but the 
dining-room was still open, and I soon 
found myself seated at the table. Searce- 
ly had I begun my dinner, when a man 
in the far corner of the room hailed me 
in a loud voice. 

“ Hello, Bishop,” said he,“ is that you ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 
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Bishop, come over this way and eat 
with a feller,” beckoning to me. By this 
time I had easily discovered that my 
friend was far from sober. I declined 
the invitation to join him by reminding 
him that I had already been served, and 
that it would be inconvenient to have my 
dishes carried over to his table. I added 
that I would see him after dinner. That 
suggestion did not at all satisfy him. 
He said, 

“Well, then, Bishop, if you won’t eat 
with me, I'll come over and eat with 
you.” And over he came. He was the 
impersonation of good nature and amia- 
bility, though somewhat familiar for an 
entire stranger. When he was seated 
near me, he said, 

“ Bishop, are you going to talk to the 
boys here to-night?” I told him that 
was my object in coming to the camp. 
“Well,” he added, “I am glad, for God 
knows these fellers here need it. You 
see, Bishop, the trouble with the boys 
here is that they drink too much.” He 
was obviously the last person to complain 
of that tendency on the part of his breth- 
ren. So I ventured to say, “ Well, my 
friend, I am very sorry to hear that, but, 
if you will pardon me, it seems to me 
that you are suffering from that same 
trouble yourself just now.” 

He saw my point, but was ready for my 
sally, and quickly rejoined,“ You are right, 
Bishop; but don’t you see, when the Bish- 
op comes, a feller just has to celebrate.” 

It was easy to establish kindly relations 
with so pleasant a nature. His next 
remark was: “Bishop, I heard you at 
Ketchum. Are you going to give them 
that same talk you gave us fellers there?” 
I told him I had thought of preaching 
another sermon. “Oh, give them that 
same talk, Bishop; that was a hell of a 
good talk, and will hit these fellers here 
just right.” He then wished to know 
where I was going to preach and the 
hour. I told him the service would be 
in the dance-hall over Barnes’s saloon at 
eight o’clock that evening. He asked 
me if I would allow him to help me 
“round up the boys.” I answered that 
I thought his help would not be neces- 
sary; that I intended to visit the mill, 
and go down in the mines, and call in 
at all the stores, and invite everybody. 
But before I escaped from him he had 


expressed his purpose to be on hand with- 
out fail. 

After calling on the superintendent, 
and letting all the people know about the 
services, I returned to the hotel and had 
supper. About half past six I went over 
to see the dance-hall. It was in a most 
untidy condition. There had been a 
dance the night before, and it had been 
left in great disorder. I found a broom, 
raised the windows, and swept the place 
thoroughly. I then dusted the organ 
and the chairs, and put things in order 
as best I could. Finding an oil-can, | 
filled the lamps and cleaned the chim- 
neys, and was quite pleased at the im- 
proved appearance of things. I then 
sat down to think over my address and 
prepare for the service. It must have 
been about half past seven when I heard 
the sound of heavy footsteps ascending 
the outside stairway. It was my friend. 

“ Bishop,” he asked, “ are you ready for 
the boys? Shall I round them up now?” 

“No, not yet,” I said; “wait about 
half an hour, please.” 

“All right. Tl be back in a half- 
hour.” 

Sure enough, a little before eight, he 
again reported. “Are you ready now, 
Bishop ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “You may now 
round them up.” I still hoped that the 
constable might come to my relief and 
lock up my friend in “the cooler” until 
after service. But no such good fortune 
awaited me. Presently I heard his 
voice resounding up and down the nar- 
row street or gulch, erying out: “Oh 
yes, boys! Oh yes! Come this way; the 
Bishop is ready. The meetin’ is about 
to begin.” 

His invitation was promptly acted 
upon; for soon the tramp of feet was 
heard upon the stairway, and it was not 
long before every chair and bench was 
occupied. Standing-room was at a pre- 
mium; and when I was about to give out 
the opening hymn, and was congratu- 
lating myself that my friend had been op- 
portunely side-tracked, he, last of all, 
made his appearance. His condition had 
not improved, but, on the contrary, had 
grown worse during his visits to the sev- 
eral saloons where he went to “ round up 
the boys.” I was not a little annoyed by 
his arrival, and anticipated trouble. 
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There was no chair to offer him. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that the only 
safe thing to do was to give him my 
chair after placing it on the opposite side 
of the little table where I had been sit- 
ting. He was limp, and easily managed. 
1 greeted him kindly, and, taking him 
by the shoulders, seated him so that he 
would be facing me and immediately 
under my eye. As I thrust him down, 
[ said, “ You shall have the best seat in 
the house, right here by me.” 

“All right, Bishop,” he replied audi- 
bly, looking around at the congregation 
with a broad grin. “ There ain’t no flies 
on you.” 

I gave out a hymn, requesting all to 
stand. As the singing proceeded, I no- 
ticed that as long as I kept my eyes on 
my friend he was very respectful, but 
whenever I looked in the other direction, 
he would pull out a large red handker- 
chief and ostentatiously wipe his eyes, as 
if his religious emotions were stirred 
to the depths. The devotional service 
safely over, the sermon began. The text 
was those words of St. Paul before Felix: 
“As he reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come.” One 
could hardly refrain, with such a text, 
from dwelling on the great evils of in- 
temperance. It was evident that drunk 
enness was the prevailing vice of the 
camp, and that it was destroying many 
of the young lives before me. As long 
as that was my theme, I observed that 
my friend, just before me, hung his head 
in shame. He was conscience-stricken. 
He felt that the preacher was personal 
in his remarks, and had him chiefly in 
mind. I shall never forget his look of 
abject misery and self-abasement. 

At length I passed on to another vice, 
that of gambling, also very prevalent, 
and equally debasing in its effects. Now 
it just happened, as I learned afterward, 
that my convivial hearer was not addicted 
to ecard-playing or gambling in any of 
its forms. Whatever sins he might pos- 
sess, he could plead “not guilty ” to this 
indictment. Therefore, when he realized 
that I had passed on from the considera- 
tion of his particular weakness, and was 
launching out to attack the sins of others, 
he immediately braced up and looked me 
straight in the eye, his face radiant with 
interest and delight. As I proceeded, his 
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head nodded in evident approval of my 
irguments, and at last I could hear 
him say, 

“That’s right, Bishop; go for ’em. Hit 
‘em again.” He became more and more 
noisy and excited. Finally he clapped 
his hands, and unable longer to restrain 
himself, he shouted: “ Good, good! Give 
"em hell, Bishop, give ’em hell.” I looked 
at him severely, and motioned to him with 
my hand deprecatingly, and he subsided. 

It was a memorable evening. After 

the closing hymn and the benediction, 
the men lingered long, and many of them 
came up and shook my hand gratefully; 
but I could see there was something on 
their minds which they wished to ex- 
press. At length one of them found 
courage to say, 
“ Bishop, things did not look quite 
natural in chureh to-night,” I asked 
what he meant. “ Why,” he said, “ you 
didn’t look like a bishop, and didn’t have 
* m on as you did in Challis.” 

“Oh, you refer to my vestments,” I 
said, and explained to them that I had 
left my robes and prayer-books in a 
gunny-sack with Mr. Deardon at his 
saloon. He had placed the bag behind 
the counter; but later a ranchman, liv- 
ing out of town about nine miles, had 
called for his gunny-sack, and as they 
all look alike, had taken mine instead 
of his own; so when the time for service 
came I was without my usual equipment. 

“Oh, that’s the way it happened, is it? 
Well, you see, Bishop, we boys like to 
have you dress up for us. It seems so 
much more like church back home.” 

As I returned to the Wood River coun- 
try from this trip, I spent a few days 
at Hailey. One afternoon a card bear- 
ing the name “ Joe Oldham ” was brought 
to my room at the hotel. I recognized 
at once that my visitor was a famous 
gambler, of whom I had often heard; 
but, despite his unenviable profession, 
Joe Oldham was highly respected by the 
men of Idaho. He stood at the head of 
his business for decency and honor and 
integrity. Naturally, however, I wonder- 
ed why he had ealled to see me; but I 
immediately deseended to the parlor, 
where, attired in a faultless suit of broad- 
cloth, Mr. Oldham awaited me. Tall, 
dignified in bearing, most gracious and 
polite in manner, he extended his hand. 
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As I grasped it, he said, “ Bishop, I hear 
you are from Missouri.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “I am proud to say 
that is my native State.” I added that 
I was from Fayette, Howard County. 

His face lighted up with a smile, and 
he exclaimed: “ Howard County! Why, 
I have been there. I have relatives in 
old Howard 
We at once became good friends. I 


” 


soon learned his mission. He simply 
wished me to write a letter to his “ folks,” 
who lived in Independence, Missouri. 
His family consisted of a mother and 
two sisters. 

“ Bishop,” he said, “as long as Joe 
Oldham lives, they will never know what 
it is to want for anything. If you will 
write my mother and just tell her that 
you have met me, it will make her very 
happy. Tell her that you are the Bishop 
of Idaho, and that her son Joe called 
upon you. Now, Bishop, I expect you 
have heard of me.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ often, Mr. Oldham.” 

“ And you know what my business is?” 

“ Well, yes, Mr. Oldham. I have heard 
something about it in a general way.” 

“ Now, Bishop, I am going to tell you 
all about it. I am a professional gambler. 
I run a fine place here. It is no place 
for a bishop to visit, or I would like to 
take you around and show it to you. But 
[ run a clean house. Every man who 
comes there has a square deal. No crooked- 
ness there, Bishop. No drinking and 
carousing allowed. It is a place for a 
white man.” Rising to depart, he said, 
“ Now, Bishop, if you will write to my 
mother,” giving me her address, “T shall 
be so grateful to you. But may I- ask 
of you one great favor when you write? 
Just don’t mention what my business is. 
It would simply break her heart if she 
knew how I make money. For, Bish- 
op, if there ever Was a good Christian 
woman in this world, it is my dear old 
mother. I only beg of you not to give 
me away.” 

Joe again extended his hand and 
grasped mine. As he withdrew it, I 
found that he had placed a twenty-dollar 
gold piece in my palm. “ Please take 
it, Bishop,” he said; “ you will find some 
good use for it. And just let me say 
that whenever you want another just 
like it, if you will only drop a line to 


‘Joe Oldham, Hailey, Idaho,’ it will be 
sure to come.” 

Invariably, after that first interview, 
when I would meet my Missouri friend, 
he would slip into my hand a twenty 
dollar gold piece. He was a generous 
soul, warm-hearted and loyal to his 
friends. His kindness to the widow and 
the orphan, to the man hurt in the mines, 
and to all in trouble made him greatly 
beloved. He had about him a certain title 
of nobility. He did not claim to be a 
Christian, but, as he never turned his 
face away from any poor man, let us 
hope that the face of the Lord has not 
been turned away from him. 

At the time of my first visit to the Coeur 
d’Aléne, Wallace was my objective point, 
and the first engine had but recently 
reached the camp. I had managed to 
send word of my coming to some young 
men who had preceded me by a few 
weeks. Already a rude printing-press 
had been set up, and as I stepped from 
the train I was handed a large zreen 
circular which had been widely distribu- 
ted and was posted up on stumps and 
logs and shacks in every direction. It 
read as follows: 

“The Bishop is coming. Let all turn 
out and hear the Bishop. Services in 
George and Human’s Hall to-morrow, 
Sunday, at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. Please 
leave your guns with the usher.” 

The young men who got up this unique 
notice wished to have the service in en- 
tire harmony with the environment. 

As I was escorted from the station to 
my hotel, I was impressed by a scene of 
throbbing activity. The camp was crowd- 
ed with men, and the sound of saw and 
hammer filled the air. Conspicuous 
among the rude buildings and tents 
which made up the town there were, by 
actual count, sixty saloons. It was a 
confused and stirring spectacle. I found 
to my surprise that two of my own 
cousins from Missouri, bright and enter- 
prising fellows, were the owners of the 
local paper; hence, I was at once made to 
feel at home. 

On the next morning, Sunday, I was 
curious to see whether or not the green 
circular had been effective in drawing a 
congregation. Its charm had been potent. 
The hall was packed, and the congrega- 
tion, as was usual in new mining-camps, 
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was made up almost entirely of men. 
No church of any kind had been built, 
and, indeed, so new was the place that 


my visit was the first made by any 
clergyman. I had already, on the eve- 
ning of my arrival, secured from Captain 
Wallace, after whom the place was 
named, and who had some sort of a title 
to the town site, the promise of an 
eligible lot. The next step necessary 
was to raise money for building a church. 
After the morning service, and before 
dismissing the congregation, I dwelt 
upon the importance of having a place 
of worship, and asked their generous co- 
operation in securing the funds. By 
way of encouragement, I informed them 
that a kind layman in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Lemuel Coffin, had given me a check for 
five hundred dollars, on condition that I 
could get a thousand more in some town, 
and thus erect a_ fifteen-hundred-dollar 
church; and I expressed the hope that 
Wallace might obtain the gift. In clos- 
ing, | gave notice that at the evening 
service subscriptions would be received, 
and that I felt sure all would help in 
raising the thousand dollars. 

That Sunday afternoon I took a walk 
through the camp. On every side men 
were hard at work as on any week-day. 
The stores and banks, not to mention the 
saloons, were all open. As I passed one 
bank, I recognized in the cashier a gentle- 
man whom I had met before. He invited 
me in and asked about the services and 
my plans. I briefly outlined to him my 
purpose of raising a thousand dollars 
that evening at the service. He gener- 
ously offered to give one hundred dol- 
lars himself. Another member of the 
firm pledged seventy-five dollars; a third, 
fifty dollars; they all said they would be 
present, and when called upon would 
name the amounts respectively promised. 
A large and eager congregation of men 
again gathered at the hall at eight 
o'clock. After the service and sermon, 
I renewed my plea for a church and men- 
tioned the five-hundred-dollar check in my 
pocket, ready to add to the one thousand 
dollars if only we could secure that sum 
then and there. I asked a gentleman to 
come forward and keep a record of the 
pledges as they were made. I called first 
for one-hundred-dollar subscriptions; only 
one person responded. Then for seventy- 
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five-dollar pledges; again but one answer. 
Then for fifty-dollar offers: several of 
these were made. When the twenty-five- 
dollar pledges were called for, the re- 
sponses were so numerous that I began 
to feel the whole amount would be ob- 
tained. Finally, when I asked for the 
ten-dollar gifts, an old and poorly dressed 
man sitting near the front cried out in 
a shrill voice, 

“Pit me down for ten dollars, Mr. 
Bishop.” 

I hesitated, fearing he could not af- 
ford so much; but the gentleman who 
was keeping the record reassured me, say- 
ing: “ He’s all right. That’s old Huckle- 
berry Jim. He’s rich, and got money in 
the bank. He could afford to give fifty 
dollars. He’s getting eight dollars a gal- 
lon for his huckleberries at Spokane.” 

The congregation was dismissed with 
the cheering news that the money was 
all in sight. 

The next morning I had to leave. As 
I was on my way to the station, two men 
met me, and one of them said: “ Bishop, 
come along with us. The train will not 
be here for an hour, and we want to 
use you. We might as well raise some 
more money for that church, for we will 
surely need it before we get through, 
and we can do better while you are 
with us.” 

We held up before the open door of a 
corner saloon. “Come this way, Steve,” 
said one of my companions, addressing 
the proprietor. As he reluctantly came 
forward, my friend went on: “ Steve, 
this is the Bishop, and he is building a 
church, and we want twenty-five dollars 
out of you.” 

“ All right,” said Steve; “ will you take 
it now or do you just want my name?” 

“ Well, if it’s all the same to you, we'll 
take the cash.” Having paid up him- 
self, Steve at once became an enthusi- 
astie friend of the new church movement, 
and proceeded to lead out to us, one by 
one, such of his customers as he thought 
might help. We then went on to the 
neighboring saloons, and between three 
and four hundred dollars were added to 
the fund. In a short time the church 
was built, and is to-day a self-supporting 
parish, and has been the means of much 
wholesome and uplifting influence in 
that neighborhood. 





The Solvent 


BY OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


T was Dr. Whitney’s hurried note that 

seemed at last to offer a possible issue 

of a quest that had absorbed me for a 
disheartening month or more. I had re- 
turned from Egypt in the early spring, 
bored with travel, and yet disinclined 
to open Pinecroft for my own lonely 
occupation. With an idea of letting or, 
possibly, selling it, I went over the com- 
fortable old house, once my own tomboy 
playground, whose atmosphere, in place 
of an elderly mustiness, seemed even yet 
to hold a pleasant tinge of youth. On 
the third floor I rediscovered an out-of- 
the-way room with a broad fireplace, un- 
expected cupboards sunk into irregular 
walls, a capricious occurrence of book- 
shelves, and a great apple-tree gTrow- 
ing close to its two south windows—a 
room that I had always felt a boy of 
lively parts should own and dispose him- 
self in at his pleasure. I thought so still; 
and it may have been for this reason 
that, abandoning all other plans, I began 
an immediate search through hospitals, 
asylums, grotesquely so-called “ homes,” 
for the boy whom that empty room of 
mine awaited. I had a heartsick time of 
it, nor did I find him; for no sooner 
was I engaged in this business than I 
had te admit my inner preoccupation, 
during many years, with this imaginary 
tenant and my acquaintance with his 
every trait and feature. Him T still held 
fast, but his embodiment eluded me. 

The doctor’s suggestion had had refer- 
ence to two children—a boy of seven and 
a girl of five—and there was a condition 
that they should not be separated. A 
spinster of undomestic habits, I was ill- 
qualified to assume even half this respon- 
sibility, yet sent a tentative inquiry. In 
reply, an irreproachable note asked me to 
call upon Mrs. Renwick, whom I took to 
be the temporary guardian, at her address 
in Seventy-fourth Street, on an evening 
in early April. The apartment, as I felt 
directly I was admitted, had a distinct 


“air”; and Mrs. Renwick herself, in her 
distinguished formality, was a logical se 
quence of her note and the entrance to 
her rooms. She was dark, slender, frail: 
and then, and later, I thought her lik: 
a torch—erect, yet substanceless; a thing 
of brilliant energy, not of mass; daunt 
less, yet with so slight a tenure of exist 
ence that each moment may bring the 
wind that shall eclipse it. She wore a 
simple mourning dress, with none of th¢ 
ghastly cheerfulness of trapping affect- 
ed by conventional mourners; yet not 
her manifest illness nor her dress nor 
the forced brilliancy of her smile made 
her seem what many women would have 
seemed—“ appealing.” On the contrary, 
from the first moment she easily domi- 
nated herself and the situation and me. 
She turned up a lamp or two, then 
closed the door, and we came directly 
to the point. 

Not unnaturally I had expected to 
take the lead, but Mrs. Renwick’s other- 
wise unexceptionable manner told that 
she held it her prerogative to question 
me. And almost her first question was, 

“Will you be good enough, Miss Mar- 
ling, to tell me your real reason for wish- 
ing—if you do—to adopt two children ?” 

A certain suppressed intensity, an ear 
nestness which her formality only half 
concealed, demanded a sincere reply. “I 
am perhaps more alone than most wom- 
en,” I told her. “I have wanted the 
kind of companion that could teach me 
things I am forgetting.” 

She smiled, but not distrustfully, and 
the catechism continued. In spite of my 
abrupt and unornamented manner, de- 
void of a trace of her pronounced ele- 
gance, I was, nevertheless, in my different 
way, quite as much a woman of the world 
as she; and I felt it almost audacious, 
however little in her it had the effect of 
audacity, to demand from me so wide a 
variety of intimate information before 
I had made any move whatever. 
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At last I thought my turn had come; 
but she caught the question before I had 
uttered it. 
that you 
you could? 


“Yes, I was about to propose 
to-morrow afternoon, if 
They 


come— 
to see my children. 
are, of course, asleep now.” 
“Yours!” My 
harsh. “ You are their mother?” 
“Oh, you did not understand ?” 
frail dignity flamed even higher. 
I am their mother.” 
I had only the baldest phrases. “ Then 
1 am sorry, but I cannot consider taking 
any child whose mother is—alive.” 
“Perhaps I should explained 
earlier.” For the first time she hesitated 
in a choice of words. “ My poor children 
unfortunate. You 
will forgive me for distressing you, since 


it is necessary.” 


surprise was almost 
Her 
™ Yes, 


have 


are in a sense very 
She hesitated a moment 
longer, then in a brief, impersonal way 
told me that she was suffering from con- 
sumption; that.her physicians had told 
her she could not live longer than three 
months; and that, since her disease was 
at an incurable stage, and a change of 
climate could not be of permanent bene- 
fit, she had chosen to devote this brief, 
deep-shadowed interval to making sure 
of her children’s future. 

This revelation, and the consciousness 
of what seemed my own brutality in hav- 
ing forced it, so affected me that I was 
guilty of a thoughtless exclamation. 

“Don’t let it frighten you.” She had 
a quite wonderful air of high detachment 
from her own tragedy. “I have been 
well cared for and the children are en- 
tirely sound and well. I shall not, of 
course, ask you to accept my word for it. 
But it is true that they have not a taint.” 

Sympathy expressed would have been 
a sublime impertinence; one could not 
conceive this 
a “seene.” J 
said 


woman as participant in 
believe, indeed, that I 
compassionate horror 
blurred my senses for a time. But she 
continued to explain, and always with 
that formal air of the knowledge being 
due me, rather than from any weak 


nothing: 


desire to unburden herself, that the chil- 
dren having no natural guardians, it had 
been her deliberate choice to give them, 
during her own lifetime, to a woman 
whose guardianship she might herself ap- 
She demanded a great deal, she 
confessed, in whomever should undertake 


prove, 
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the charge; but I would perhaps under- 
stand, or at least indulge, a mother’s 
notion that her children were such as to 
merit extraordinary care. 


As I drove that night to my hotel, 
saddened yet curiously stimulated by 


our strange meeting, I had suddenly 


a lucid perception of the trend of my 


own conduct. I had not seen the two 
children; I knew nothing of them; 


yet I was alertly bent on every possible 
effort to them. But, after all, 
what better proof of their desirability 
could there be than their doomed young 
mother herself, little as I understood her? 
I had indeed, for it written 
only too pitifully large upon her, that 
she had known more than common suffer- 
ing of body and of mind; but I believed 
[ also dimly saw 
mingled with her sense of 
buoyant triumph unreadable, surely, in 
a deeply maternal woman sentenced to 


secure 


seen, was 


beneath or subtly 


sadness a 


abdicate her motherhood. 

I shared her feeling that there was no 
time for delay, and early the next morn- 
ing I called wpon the persons to whom 
she had directed me, in order that this 
part of the business might be over as 
This included a visit 
common physician, from whom 
I learned that the father, Herbert Ren- 
wick, a physician holding a hospital ap- 
pointment, had the result of 
overwork among tubercular patients. 
Through his long illness his wife had 
been his devoted and only nurse, and this 
strain, together with her frail health, had 
resulted in her own final surrender to the 
Her sacrifice and her present 
fortitude were the more pitiful, the doc- 
tor intimated, while she had 
loved her husband, he believed her to be 
the not type of woman in 
whom the maternal passion is noticeably 
the stronger. And, our talk having ad- 
vanced to a grave intimacy, he added 
that he had not before known that in- 
evitable death could be so bravely met. 

In the afternoon I with 
punctuality, my engagement in Seventy- 
fourth Street. I understood, in 
way, when I saw the children with their 
mother, that she had appointed our first 
meeting in the evening that they might 
not chance to see me nor I them before 
she had herself appraised me; her vig- 


soon as possible. 
to our 
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ilance knew no lapses. My knowledge 
of children was merely what a deep 
tenderness had taught me; and I must 
have expected that the little Renwicks’ 
personalities would be as indefinite as 
my own ideas of them. But Stuart Ren- 
wick, at seven, was a character already 
made, by no means corresponding with 
what already seemed the insipid mani- 
kin of my lonely imaginings. He had 
a good head and a lovable, serious, 
though far too sensitive face, with also 
his mother’s proud erectness, if not her 
fire and steel. Little Molly was quick- 
silver, a fluid sparkle; there were prom- 
ises of decisive energy, of humor, of 
strong affection m her whimsical gaye- 
ties. Both children charmed me; but it 
is true that I have always been uncom- 
monly susceptible to infant graces. I 
forbore to display an excessive interest 
in them, lest their mother detect a pre- 
mature sense of proprietorship; and we 
may both have been relieved when the 
nurse came to take them for their walk. 

Caution and worldly considerations 
were leagues behind me; and though I 
still only vaguely understand why, after 
forty unburdened years, I was so prompt 
to court a trust of whose very nature I 
was ignorant, I nevertheless told Mrs. 
Renwick on that same afternoon that I 
was ready at any time to sign the papers 
that would commit her children to my 
charge. She could scarcely have ex- 
pected this; and I think it touched her 
somewhat, for she did not speak im- 
mediately. Then came her resolute ob- 
struction: 

“Even though we both make up our 
minds to the desirability of this, my 
dear Miss Marling, you know that will 
not decide it.” 

“Oh, but the red tape is not so for- 
midable,” I said, easily. I had for so 
many years handled my own quite con- 
siderable affairs that I assumed in this 
one regard, at least, she would defer 
to me, 

‘But I mean,” she explained, distinct- 
ly, and with no air of smooth apology, 
“that it must rest with the children 
ultimately, since they are not chattels. 
They do not, of course, know anything of 
my condition or my plans. But their 
father’s death—Molly, in particular, 
loved him very deeply—has set their im- 





agination at work in rather serious fields, 
and it is possible that Stuart may divine 
—something. And the important thing, 
if we make this arrangement, is that they 
know you first and learn to care for 
you—as I believe, indeed, that they will. 
You see, do you not”—she had per- 
ceived my slight resentment of what seem- 
ed a fantastic stipulation, and for the 
first time permitted her emotion to cry 
out—* I’m not attempting to get rid of 
my children, merely! I wish to know that 
for these next few years of their helpless, 
dependent little lives they are to be pro- 
tected from misunderstanding and un- 
happiness. I cannot die until I have 
secured them that!” 

She was far from weeping as she spoke, 
or from other sign of weakness—of weak- 
ness? of participation, rather, in common 
human nature;—but the fear that now 
and then trembled in her voice and looked 
darkly from her eyes, the fear that was 
never of death, but of her children’s un- 
certain fate, made of me again but the 
sympathetic reed shaken by the rude wind 
of human calamity. Already her proposi- 
tion that the children should be the judges 
of my capacity as a foster-mother seemed 
to me reasonable and necessary. We 
agreed, therefore, that my acquaintance 
with the Renwicks ought to progress as 
fast as possible, and that, with this end 
in view, we should all go to Pinecroft, 
since it lay only two hours up the Hud- 
son_and offered a desirable refuge for 
an invalid. At the end of two weeks, if 
my adoption of the children should not 
seem feasible, Mrs. Renwick believed that 
she would still be strong enough to make 
another venture. I could see that she 
shrank from accepting my hospitality in 
the interval, but for the children’s sake she 
waived that point. Three days later we 
arrived at Pinecroft. To the children she 
had considered it sufficient to explain, 
“Miss Marling has a beautiful home in 
the country and has asked us to visit 
her.” Molly, after this knowledge, was 
an effervescent stream of delight; but I 
think it disturbed his mother thet Stu- 
art accepted the family migration with- 
out comment, 

I saw that the three sunny rooms which 
I had been able to set apart for Josephine 
Renwick were larger than she would 
need, since, for the present, she had de- 
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clined the offices of nurse or maid, and 
I suggested, “ You would like Molly with 
you here, would you not 9”? 


“ No, no, indeed. Molly must be at the 
other end of the house, if you please.” 
And as I failed immediately to under- 
stand, she added, “ We must take every 
eare to keep them well, you know.” 

Thus I seemed always to be wounding 
her by unnecessary reminders, But I could 
not bear to think of her alone, knowing 
that the night held her children far apart 
her, in the strange house, and I] 
bungled: “ May I not stay with you, then ? 
It would be a great pleasure to me, I 


from 


am often nervous 

“Tlow good you are!” she smiled fear- 
lessly. “I do not need any one. But— 
I think I should like you to have Molly, 
if you will. I have, of course, taught 
her to stay alone, and I do not wish her 
to be dependent. But, poor baby, she is 
very little, after all; and I think it might 
comfort her if you took her in.” 

Mrs. Renwick knew, as I also had al 
ready learned, that the child surrendered 
her affection readily; yet she chose thus 
deliberately to endure her mother’s jeal 
At times, stunned by the 
too brilliant completeness with which she 
played her heroic part, I had actually to 
leave her for relief ; and wondered, stupid 
lv, why she did not seize immediate death 
rather than further 


ousy. almost 


endure her fine- 
spun tortures. 


Stuart, immediately on our arrival, I 


had taken to the room under the appl 
tree. “Do you think these comfort- 
able quarters, Stuart?” I asked, with a 


genuine timidity. 

He ran at a dog-trot around the room 
in a swift tour of exploration. 

“ Well, I should say so!” he exclaimed. 
“Bully! Whose is it, Miss Marling?’ 

“Yours, Stuart.” It was my poor lit- 
tle moment of triumph. 

“ That’s he commented, now 
giving himself up to a deliberate and de- 
lighted appreciation, “for it’s just the 
kind of room I’ve thought about a lot. 
I think, perhaps, I about it in 


a book.” 


queer,” 


read 


“But I’ve meant it for you a long 
time, Stuart.” Which was, in effect, the 
truth. “T’ve ‘thought a lot’ about you 


in this room, too.” And forgetting, in 


my sudden pleasure, the dignity of our 
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I ventured to kiss his tousled 

He wriggled, not impolitely. 

‘You don’t care for being kissed, do 
you?” I said, laughing. 

“Oh he admitted, “I like it. 
But mamma does not kiss us any more, 
not even Molly. She thinks we 
old.” 

“Did she say that?’ I asked, hastily, 
in my amazement. 

er No,” he looked at 


“She just doesn’t do it. 


relations, 
fair head. 


yes,” 


are too 


me steadily. 
But we know.” 

From which I saw that he had caught 
perfectly his mother’s fine instinct of re 
The knowledge that Josephine did 
not dare kiss her children, though their 


serve, 


dear faces tempted her hourly, was more 
than I could calmly face. But this child 
. his 


surer divination, met 


half-knowledge and 
the fact unflinch- 


ingly; and had even framed an explana- 


of seven, in 


tion for himself—or for me, the possibly 
critical outsider. 

From the very first we endeavored to 
fill our days as completely 
When 


sought 


as possible. 
the sun shone, Josephine and ] 
its beneficent strength, skirting 
the edge of the pine 
woods behind the house. When she need- 


ed rest, we would sit in one of the wood- 


slowly fragrant 


girt open spaces, where the thick tawny 
carpet was hot and sweet-smelling and 
the clear spring sounds shot through the 
thin blue air; and there we would talk, 
with the calmness I was fast learning 


from her, of the children and the time to 
I had acquired the friendship of 
Stuart and Molly with a promptness of 


come, 


which I was weakly vain; accordingly, 
after the first few days, Josephine tacit- 
ly assumed that they would remain with 
me, and thenceforth we spoke as if the 
matter were already settled. 

“T beg you to have their training as 
similar as possible,” she used to | So 
that Stuart may be in no danger of be- 
coming a bully or Molly a prig. Their 
father wished that, and so do I. I should 
like them not only to play together, but 
to go to the same school, the same col- 
lege, even. They have only each other” 
—she had grown to speak of herself as if 
she were already dead—“ and they must 
learn to hold each other fast.” 

Indeed, she occupied herself, it seemed 
to me unnaturally, with the children’s 


later youth. The sweet, early phases 
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of their brief lives, whose recollection is 
a mother’s insatiable joy, she may have 
dwelt upon in her austere silences, yet 
did not share with me. Nor did she ever 
beseech me to help her children to re- 
member her. She appeared rather to 
have a proud confidence that, because they 
were hers, they would not forget, and as 
for my share in the matter, she as proud- 
ly left that to my own sense of honor. It 
is true that I had to learn slowly, and 
almost incredulously, because of my own 
dull restrictions, of these high superiori- 
ties of hers. There abounded in me an 
unasked-for love and an unsuffered pity, 
but without her own aid even these would 
never have enabled me wholly to inter- 
pret her. We were surely as impersonal 
in our intercourse as two women, so 
narrowly associated, have ever been, but 
it was she who struck and held the note 
of our oddly reserved intimacy. It was, 
therefore, a rare unveiling of her heart 
when, in the woods one day, she seized 
both my hands suddenly and told me 
that she knew her children would be well 
with me; that this was the unction she 
had sought; and that now she was con- 
tent to wait. A moment later she had 
swerved back to her familiar standpoint 
of detachment, and piqued me by de- 
elaring playfully that she would never 
have allowed the children to care for me 
had I been without a comfortable income. 

“Tt isn’t that I don’t think their own 
little mites will not suffice them,” she 
explained. “ But poverty can so poison 
affection. And if you were uncomfort- 
ably poor, and had the care of somebody 
else’s children, you might, with all your 
large benevolence, not love them quite 
so much.” 

“Where do you get your wisdom?” I 
teased her in return. “It is no attribute 
of motherhood.” 

“T fear it is not,” she admitted. “T 
have yet to tell you, Ellen Marling, of 
the school I have been taught in.” 

In her simplest acts, as I came to 
understand them, I had an untiring pride 
and wonder. Most of all, perhaps, the 
system of training which she early in- 
stituted for herself and the children had 
for me an indescribable pathos. It had 
seemed to us that for the present they 
did not need a nurse; and whatever 
they came to ask her, she as prompt- 
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ly referred to me. “ Miss Marling is our 
hostess, children,” was the law she de- 
clared. “You must ask her about every- 
thing that you do.” Thus gradually and 
with entire deliberation she shifted their 
sense of material dependence from her- 
self to me. Eagerly, though none too 
aptly, I learned precisely what Molly 
might eat for supper and what collars 
Stuart should wear with each of his 
suits; while their mother’s thin hands 
lay restlessly idle in her lap and her 
eyes were dry of tears. 

The single indulgence that she reserved 
for herself and them was that of telling 
them stories; and each evening, after their 
supper, the children would sit together on 
a sofa in her sitting-room while she, the 
still erect, alert figure in the big chair, 
talked until her voice failed her. It was 
her supreme effort of the whole day. 
She told them, I know, for Stuart has 
since retold the tales to me, of her gay 
girlhood in Canada, where her New Eng- 
land father married a French wife, and 
where she had chanced to know the great 
folk of several nations; of her year in 
Germany with Dr. Renwick; and, above 
all, of their father’s busy, unselfish life, 
and of the heroism that led to his death. 
I believe they preferred these latter stories, 
and they were the ones she tried to make 
the most absorbing. Thus each day of her 
wasting life she devoted to preparing the 
children for the time to come; and, hap- 
pily, they were teachable. 

Pinecroft was not a lonely place, al- 
though we had no neighbors. Its library, 
my father’s famous collection of porce- 
lains, its gardens and orchards and its 
nearness to woods and river, gave it a va- 
riety of genuine interests. But Stuart and 
Molly, who both loved animals, cared most 
for the horses and dogs. Josephine had 
a few nervous fears, but conquered them, 
and the children, if they were escorted, 
might go to the stables as often as 
they liked. 

“Mamma,” announced Molly, after a 
Saturday morning which she and Stuart 
had spent together there, “I want to 
wide a horse.” 

“ Already?” laughed their mother. 
“But Stuart is older, and he hasn’t rid- 
den yet.” 

“ Oh, mamma!”—I knew from the sud- 
denness of his outbreak that he had 
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been secreting a longing—*‘ you mean 
that I may ride? When?” 

“When does Aunt Ellen think you 
will be old enough to have a pony?” she 
said, still laughing. 

Again the boy relieved himself of a 
burden long confined. “ Please tell me 
yourself, mamma,” he pleaded. “ Why 
do we ask Aunt Ellen everything?” 

I knew his jealous loyalty was dear to 
her; but it was another incorruptible 
sense in the mother that spoke sternly 
to the poor child and demanded an 
apology to me. Nothing ever weakened 
the Roman in her. 

It was well that I grew every day to 
understand the children better, for there 
had to take place, during these weeks of 
Josephine’s fast-decreasing strength, a 
delicate but agonizing transference of 
motherhood from her to me, comparable 
only to the surgeon’s marvels of engraft- 
ed flesh. She, with her superhuman 
bright endurance, was making, to my 
mind, the most cruel sacrifice conceiv- 
able; yet I too, as was doubtless ethically 
fit, paid no trivial price for my posses- 
sion of her children. Daily Josephine, 
with smiling agony, abandoned; daily I, 
with bitter understanding, acquired. 

Steadily the shadow darkened and ap- 
proached. The doctor came more and 
more often, and one day he brought a 
nurse with him. In late June, when 
Pineeroft was all an opulent enchant- 
ment, a humming, sleepy stillness, and it 
seemed as though Josephine need only 
walk in the rose-garden to share in the 
season’s rich vitality, she found, instead, 
that she could no longer leave her room, 
or, shortly, her bed. But the indomitable 
strain persisted in her; and she kept 
somewhere a reserve of buoyancy with 
which she greeted the children and talked 
with them daily. Never, up to this time, 
had she spoken to them of ‘her own ill- 
ness or accepted from them any out- 
spoken sympathy or any sacrifice based 
on their recognition of her weakness. 

One day, however, she said to me, 
“Have the children—has Stuart spoken 
to you of my illness?’ 

© Ves.” 

“Tell me,” she insisted. 

“He asked me why you were so ill; 
if your illness was—like his father’s.” 

“You told him the truth?” 
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“Oh, I did not lie to him. But I told 
him that he seemed to me too small 
a boy 

“Did yout Then I shall have to tell 
him myself. I think Molly, dear baby, 
need not know.” 

“Stuart is a baby, too,” I warned her, 
for I thought she too often overlooked 
his age. 

“Ellen,” she said, defining to me, for 
the first time, the little creed she had 
framed to live and die by, “you are so 
truly good and tender that perhaps you 
do not even understand the difference in 
pain. I can bring myself to tell Stuart 
this, because I know it is a hurt that will 
not injure him. Misunderstanding or 
deceit or cruelty or neglect would hurt 
him permanently. But even the loss of 
his father and mother will not vitally 


wound or warp his nature. It will sad- 
den him. But grief does not kill— 
a child.” 


‘IT think he should not know,” I per- 
sisted. “ But if you will have it so, at 
least let me tell him.” 

‘It is better from me. He has a shut- 
out feeling. He has always half sus- 
pected. If he has asked, I must an- 
swer him.” 

All that day I knew she was preparing 
herself for the supreme test of her cour- 
age. She was no longer able to tell the 
children stories; but when Stuart came 
in for his good-night, she kept him—and 
told him. In the next room I heard the 
cry he gave. Then there was silence on 
his part and a long, low murmur of 
speech on hers. I knew that she had 
found some tender and wonderful way 
to comfort him. 

It may have been as the result of this 
that she was worse the next day. The 
dector, who told us the truth frankly 
from day to day, admitted to me that 
even her rare power of resistance could 
endure but little longer. 

3ut although Josephine did not weak- 
ly submit to death, neither did she un- 
derrate the force of her destroyer. Had 
this suffering young creature, meeting 
death alone and unassuaged, been con- 
stantly surrounded by invisible wise 
eounsellors, it seemed to me that she 
could have been no more sure of herself, 
no more strong and determined in action. 

In the afternoon she begged me to 
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have Netty take the children for a walk, 
that she might talk with me seriously 
and without danger of disturbance. I 
zrew faint at heart, I hardly knew why, 
and had to summon all my strength to 
receive what she, dying, seemed to have 
abundant foree to give. I wondered that 
she could still send me, through her 
feverish, thin hand, so powerful a thrill 
of life; and that in her unwearied eyes 
the mysterious purpose that possessed 
her still shone insuperably. She had 
asked me, as I came to sit by her, if an 
oath, added to a statement, had weight for 
me; and when I denied this, she asked 
me, frankly, if I would accept her un- 
supported word. 

“ Every syllable,” I told her. 

Whereupon she slipped loosely from 
her hand her wedding-ring, and in her 
pitiful, hoarse voice, bade me keep it 
for Molly—“a talisman for good,” she 
said, as it had been hers likewise. 

“Don’t look alarmed, dear Ellen,” 


she added. “I have not wronged my 
children. I have nothing to confess 
to them. But to vou there is some- 


thing [| must tell, now that you are to 
be the continuation of myself, now that 
I have given you all I have, to guard for 
me, forever.” 

“Dear child, pray don’t tell me any- 
thing that pains you,” I stammered. 

The torch that had seemed to waver 
and smoke flamed clear again. “ Any- 
thing that pains me! Do you think I 
have been afraid of pain?—yes, yes, I 
know, you have felt and you have helped 
me. What you have not known is the 
nature of it all.” 

I waited silently, looking not so much 
at her as at the symbol in my hand—the 
ring of bland, firm metal. 

“You know something of Dr. Ren- 
wick. I have told you what I could. 
He was a good and brave man, almost 
a great one, perhaps. He loved me; 
and—yes, I loved him, too; and there 
were the children. Then suddenly, some- 
thing threatened.” 

I could no longer avoid the direct 
avowal of her eyes. 

“Ellen, I wonder if you know the 
stress with which such a thing can 
come upon a woman made as I am— 
if you know how swift and irresistible 
it is, and how sublimely disregardful. I 
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could not blame myself for its unfore- 
seen coming. Yet I think I knew al- 
most from the first moment that I was 
responsible for its outcome. And _be- 
cause I both felt so strongly and saw so 
clearly, I knew how dangerous life had 
become. I never failed in my love for 
the children—Ellen, you are believing 
me?—but the other heart of me—there 
is a heart that the children do not reach 
to—was being torn from me every hour. 
And—you remember you promised to 
believe—I doubted that I had longer 
the force to hold it back. I do not 
believe in a providence, a prying destiny, 
that meddles forcibly in our affairs. 
But sometimes chance seems to ape 


a moral providence. That was the 
way Isaw it when Dr. Renwick fell 
hopelessly ill. . . . You understand, now, 


Ellen? You understand why I allowed 
no one else to nurse him? I had, had I 
not, to avert the danger that would have 
hungrily profited, like a vulture, by his 
death? And I did. So that now there 
is nothing to be known save what I have 
told you. ” 

I thought for a moment on what seem- 
ed to me this fanatical confession. “ You 
chose this, then?” I asked of her, unable 
fully to believe. “ You chose to give up 
your children ?” 

“TI chose it, yes.” She met my ques- 
tion squarely. “ But you will see that 
I had little room for choice. Could I 
have chosen my own cruel happiness? I 
have deprived them of a care that you 
are glad to furnish in my place. But what 
I have spared them is more precious. 
They can hold their father’s memory 
serene, for no treacherous wound was 
dealt him. And as for mine—” 

“They shall know they had a super- 
human mother,” I vowed to her. 

My affectionate zeal to understand her 
always overreached itself. And now that 
she had renounced everything, I blunder- 
ingly asked her whether, even though not 
for her own sake, she did not wish to 
leave with me another message. .. . 

“No, Ellen,” she answered, quietly. 
“Tt was not so common, so crass, as that. 
All that I have told you took place in my 
poor heart. Do you not know that the 
most real things are the unspoken ones?” 





Two days later she died. 
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CARPENTER-ANTS REMOVING THE WOOD PELLETS CUT FROM A_ TREE 


A Guild of Carpenter-Ants 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


HE warm, soft spring days fill air 
+, and earth and woods with mul- 

titudes of living things. Whence 
have they come? And whence came the 
hordes of black ants that have suddenly 
appeared on yonder great white-oak tree 
beyond the brook at the edge of the 
grove? Did they come like the migra- 
tory birds? No: although some insects 
are great travellers. Surely they did not 
sprout into life like buds and grass and 
wild flowers? Not quite so; and yet 
something like that. They have been 
dormant during winter. The cold sus- 


pended animation. They were frozen, 


but not killed. 

One winter I was able to place in 
the museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia a unique speci- 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 674.—37 


men—a large hill of the mound-making ~ 
ants of the Alleghanies, Formica exsec- 
toides. This could be done only in the 
dead of winter, when the great mound was 
frozen hard, and could be dug out and 
shipped without crumbling into the parti- 
cles of soil from which it had been built 
up. It was a difficult undertaking, as 
the hill was brought from the mountains 
near Altoona; but it was accomplished. 

Some time after it had been installed 
in the museum a messenger came in 
haste to my house with an urgent ap- 
peal from one of the Academy officials 
to hasten thither. My big mound was 
full of live ants, and hundreds of them 
were thronging the hill, and many had 
broken bounds and were pouring out 
upon the floor. 
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CARPENTER-ANTS WORKING IN THE CORNER BEAM OF A FLOUR-MILL 


There had not been a sign of life in 
the hill when it was put up. But the 
warmth of the museum had gradually 
thawed it out, and therewith a horde 
of hibernating ants within. Naturally as 
they woke up they looked around them, 
ant fashion, to find something to do in 
their line of life. I had inferred that 
all the colony had gone down for winter 
quarters into their deep galleries beneath 
the surface, as far from the frost limit 
as possible, and that we had left them 
there. I was mistaken. The irruption 
of the mountain ants did the Academy 
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no harm, and the 
colony was soon 
extinct. But we 
had a good illus- 
tration of how 
ants in their nat- 
ural habitat freeze 
up in winter and 
thaw out in spring. 

In the spring we 
see our Pennsyl- 
vania carpenter- 
ants (Campono- 
tus herculeaneus 
Penn- 
sylvanicus ) p k- 
ing their black 
heads from _be- 
neath the loose 
bits of bark in 
yonder oak and 
dropping pellets 
of fresh sawdust 
upon the grass be- 
neath. They are 
making up for 
their winter in- 
activity by fervid 
energy. Their 
bodies fairly quiv- 
excite- 
ment as they 
move. They are 


he 


subspecies 


er with 


clearing away t 
winter rubbish 
from their gal- 
leries, chambers, 
and halls, and are 
widening their 
premises for the 
increase to their 
community which 
the season is sure to bring. 

They work rapidly. A heap of yellow- 
ish pellets the size of one’s hat lies at 
the foot of the great trunk; and this 
would be much enlarged were it per- 
mitted to remain. Of course the winds 
and the rains disperse and distribute the 
particles. But the ants themselves assist 
in this action. They seem to fancy that 
the freshly gnawed-out wood-dust will 
betray the whereabouts of their home, 
and so they remove it from the 
vicinage—an act of natural secretive- 
ness. I have seen a gang of porters at 
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the foot of a tree busily carrying the 
chippings and scattering them through- 


out the neighboring grass. Meanwhile 
the workers within the tree were rasp- 


ing out the chiplets and dumping them 
upon the rubbish-heap beneath. It seem- 


waste of 


ed a energy in pursuit of a 
vain imagination. Yet how should a hu- 


1an ignoramus like the observer decide 
that point? 

I once carefully studied a larg: 
of carpenter-ants that 
had lived and wrought within the heavy 


cok ny 


for several years 


eorner beam of a flour-mill at Bellwood, 
Pennsylvania. One gang dropped the 
wllets from a crack in the twelve-inch 


These 


a cross-beam, eighteen inches 


beam which open d into the nest. 
fell upon 
beneath, where another group of workers 
gathered and dropped them 
the stairway that led from the 
story, the nest being situated 
above the second floor. 

The had the 
premises for several years, said that when 
he first came the ants had a third gang 
detailed upon the stairway, several feet 
below, who cleared off the dumpage and 
dropped it to the floor. But as he swept 
the stairs daily, the emmets discovered 
that their detail for duty in that quarter 
was not needed, and withdrew it. There- 
after work went on as I it—the 
chippings cast from the cross-beam to the 
stairs were left to the manipulations of 
the miller’s broom. 

I have frequently found carpenter- 
ants ledged in the shade-trees along city 
streets and squares, and there they have 
the same habit of secretiveness—or is it 


them up 
upon 
lower 
been about 


miller, who 


saw 


cleanliness ’—practised by their country 
Near home stood a 
maple much the worse for wear and tear, 
although not old. On one side, a few 
inches from the roots, was a small tu- 
bular opening hidden behind a bulging 
seale of bark. Out of this ants 
dropping cuttings, which formed a little 
heap upon the ground. 


congeners. my 


were 


Workers wrought 
upon this pile, carrying pellets piece by 
piece to the pavement curb and casting 
them into the gutter. 


It was interesting and amusing to 
watch the little creatures in this act. 


Having reached the curbstone, the wee 
porter would rear upon her hind legs, 
poise herself a moment thus, then bend- 
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ing forward, release or the chip 

The fore feet were used 
for this, being raised to the side of the 
face and placed against the pellet, which 
by a sharp forward motion was hurled 
Then would follow several 


ilar movements, as though to brush from 


cast 
from her jaws. 


way. sim- 
mouth and mandibles adhering particles 
of dust. 

the time, 
lifted up the ejected cutting and carried 
it down the which for 
feet was strewn with pellets. In 


A gentle breeze, blowing at 
gutter, several 
some 


way t] ese emmet porte rs see med to have 


grasped the fact that the breeze aided 
the disp sal of the chippage, which there- 
fore need cause no further concern. 
One wonders whether they had any no- 
tion of the nature of this efficient co- 


adjutor, and if so, 


it to be ? 


what they conceived 
Like many human toilers, did 
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they work on with a dull subconscicus- 
ness that a sort of “ Providence” had 
entered into their life, which it behooved 
them to accept without further concern ? 
One who lives much with these little 
brothers of the insect world can hardly 
help yielding to the fascination of such 
anthropomorphic musings, however idle 
they may be. Doubtless Mr. Burroughs 
is right in his stand against those who 
trespass upon the just limits of fiction 
in humanizing the actions of the lower 
orders. But theirs is an ancient of- 
fence; and strong indeed is the temp- 
tation thereto. 

At all events, our rampant emmet 
porter there upon the stone curb’s verge, 
committing her pellet of yellow wood- 
dust to the transfer of the wind and to 
the cavernous deep of the gutter, has 
plainly some idea of the situation. She 
knows her meets and bounds and the 
aidant features of the topography, and 
goes to. and fro with the accuracy of a 
carter to his dump. That implies at 
least an automatic sort of intelligence. 
Moreover, the relations of these insects 
to the natural elemental forces seem to 
differ in temper from those that appear 
between them and the vital energies that 
beset them. For example, the winds, 
rains, and running waters are often rude 
invaders of emmet homes and preserves. 
In such eases the attitude of the suf- 
ferers appears to be analogous to that 
of men in like misfortunes—not an 
angry outbreak of combativeness, but a 
more or less vigorous struggle with, or 
quiet submission to, the inevitable. Let 
an insect or other living raiders trench 
upon their domain. That is quite an- 
other matter! The community is in- 
tensely excited. Every individual is 
violently pugnacious. It is a different 
quality of animation that one now ob- 
serves. The dullest eye notes it. In 
short, the differing behavior of men to- 
ward a flood or a snow-storm and towards 
an assault of bandits one seems to see 
in diminished reflection in the behavior 
of ants under like conditions. It is this 
intuitive attitude toward the elemental 
forces, as hostile or friendly, and a cor- 
responding acceptance of the same either 
as matters of course in an inevitable 
environment, or as casual obtruding or 
preventable forces in life, which has 
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been suggested by our carpenter-ants in 
accepting the alliance of the wind in 
the bestowal of the chippage from their 
arboreal homes. In the same spirit in 
which they adapt themselves to a benef- 
icent attitude of the elements would they 
accept the reverse. 

Let us return to our colony in the 
mill beam. What are the ants doing 
within? What sort of domicile have 
they wrought out? “If I could only 
peep inside!” 

“So you shall!” responded the pro- 
prietor to my exclamation. And this 
was not badinage. A squad of ecar- 
penters—human carpenters this time— 
was called. The corner of the mill was 
shored up bodily by great supports. A 
section about five feet long, including 
the inhabited part, was sawed out and 
a “splice” of corresponding size insert- 
ed. The excided part was carried into 
the open, and my coveted opportunity 
had come! It is not often that a cu- 
rious entomologist falls into the hands 
of such a liberal abettor. 

The piece was sawed into two parts 
and carefully split open. Alas for the 
sacked city of the Camponotide! “ Kill 
no ants needlessly!” was the order to 
the workmen. 

“Do not distress yourself!” quoth the 
proprietor to the naturalist. “We would 
gladly be rid of all the pests. This is 
hard upon ants, but helpful to men!” 

Nevertheless, only such specimens were 
taken as seemed needful sacrifices for 
the temple of science, and the others, 
a great company, were permitted to 
escape. As if by previous arrangement 
they formed an irregular column, and 
the workers, who at once had seized 
larve and pupe and eggs, marched away 
with their treasures into a near-by pile 
of logs, doubtless well known to them 
through sundry foraging excursions. 
Many winged forms, the males and fe- 
males, accompanied or were carried by 
them. Their future was left to fate; 
it was their past that now concerned me. 

As the slabs were opened and divided 
into convenient blocks, there was ex- 
posed the work of from eight to ten 
years, and Camponotid architecture was 
probably never before so fully laid bare. 
A section more than two feet high by 
ten inches wide was fairly honey- 
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combed, the cuttings approaching at one 
point within two inches of the surface. 
A detailed de scription of the labyrinth 
of galleries, halls, and rooms is out of 


the question; but the specimen shown 


in the drawing gives a fair idea of 
the whole.* 
One noticed first a crude but evident 


the cells into stories and 
the 
the 
The surfaces of the floors were uneven, 


arrangement of 


half-stories, as seen in mounds and 


subterranean nests of mason-ants. 


but substantially upon the same level. 
Some of these stories seemed to have 
been formed by driving tubular gal- 


leries, which were gradually enlarged and 
finally blended. There 
appearance of corridors or 


manifest 
hails, 


ning parallel in series of two, three, or 


was a 
run- 
more. These were separated by columns 


and arches, or by partitions cut very 
thin, in many places just broken through. 
At one the se 


was tri- 


spot a section of one of 
forming a 
angular hollow chamber an 
quarter high, and half an 


the base. 


entirely enclosed, 
inch and a 
inch wide at 
It looked like a miniature bay- 


* The original blocks are preserved in the 
writer’s collection of Insect Architecture in 
the museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 
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window projecting over a walk. The wall 
was worn quite thin, making a tiny win- 
dow, and there was an entrance from the 
Was this intended for a 
room, or for a storeroom for the eggs ? 


rear. queen- 

This section was the most thoroughly 
excavated in the entire formicary, and 
apparently had been the original centre 
There the solitary found- 
ress queen had probably made first lodg- 
ment. As the community 
was pushed in all 
the 


of ope rations. 
grew, work 
directions, termina- 


ting at top in an irregular dome, 
which, with its pendent columns, resem- 
bled the roof of a limestone cavern with 
This 


uppermost 


its drooping stalactites. was, in 
fact, 


the formicary. 


the ceiling or story of 

The series of cavities that surrounded 
the centre and 
differed in general plan from those at 
the centre, 


formed the outer works 
inclining to large open vaults 
rather than to a compact series of cham- 
It was as though the early era of 
had dominated 
f architecture, characterized 


be rs. 


the commonwealth been 


by one type 
by clustered chambers, and the later era 
by another type, the vaulted or cavernous. 

Entrance to the formicary had 
by cireular and oblong doors pierced at 
irregular intervals in all sides of the 


was 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
AND ROOMS 


THE 
OF A CARPENTER-ANT’S NEST 


INTERIOR GALLERIES, 


beam. They opened for the most part 
into tubular, circuitous galleries com- 
municating with the interior. A few 


entered immediately upon spacious vesti- 


bules. A vertical fissure in the beam 


several inches long appeared to be the 
main avenue of communication with 
the interior. At least from this crack 
the workers cast the sawdust rasped 


from the inside. 
for 


and egress. 


These openings served 
ventilation as well as for entrance 
Parts of this maze of vaults and cham- 
blackened, probably by the 
formie acid exuded by the ants. Spa- 
cious as these quarters may seem (rela- 
tively), they must 


bers were 


have been greatly 
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crowded; for enormous numbers of larve, 
pup, eggs, and mature ants of all castes 


were housed within them. How many 
speculations arise as one pictures such a 
community carrying on its varied and 


complex duties,—excavating and shaping 
roads and rooms, caring for queens and 
winged sexes, collecting eggs, nursing 
and feeding the larve, tending the pupe, 
= policing a 
what darkness! 
What is the quality of the light that 
penetrates these cavernous domains and 
permits such work? Or is it controlled 
by the sense of touch alone? What must 
be the nature of a vital organism adapted 


the quarters, ete., and all in 


seems to us Cimmerian 


to such a Plutonian career, and equally 
and instantly to the free life in the sunny 
open wrought the 
for communal supplies? For many and 
careful observations have never detected 
the slightest 
ner in ants of any species in passing 


wherein is foraging 


“ shock ” or change of man- 


from the interior of their nests into the 
brightest sunshine. 

Moreover the nest was located twenty- 
four feet above the ground, and all food 
and drink had to be brought thereto 
through the mill. This elevation and 
resulting vertical transportation are char- 
acteristic in forest nests. That ants are 
ardently fond of water one may readily 
satisfy himself by experiment; but no 
way of approach to the mill-race was dis- 
covered except down the foundation logs; 
and no regular lines of travel to and from 
the stream were observed. 

Their elastic organism and tempera- 
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ment the Camponotide share with insects 
of like habit; and in their general be- 
havior while foraging, ranging, and skir- 
mishing they resemble substantially their 
fellows heretofore described. 

According to Profe ssor W. M. Wher ler, 
the subspecies 


Camponotus Pennsylva 


nicus not only occurs from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie and from British America 
to Texas (where the writer has observed 
it), but Asia, 
where it vari tal 


Eastern 
three 
Burma, and Eastern 
In all this wide distribution it 


extends over into 

appears under 
forms in Japan, 
Siberia. 
retains, as far as known, the same habits. 

One point of especial interest remains 
to be noticed. In what rank must we 
place carpenter-ants as insects injurious 
to man? Evidently such operations as 
above detailed carried on in 
the heart of a tree or log without damage 
thereto. 


cannot be 


The extent of damage, present 
and possible, cannot well be determined 
without 
But 
ward a conclusion. 


a wide exchange of experiences. 
contributed to- 
Carpenters, lumber- 
others who had lived 
the mountain forests were 
One thought that the injury 
done was not 


something may be 


and and 


men, 
wrought in 
questioned. 
serious, being confined to 


He had 


seen the ants for the most part in white 


occasional spoiling of a sawlog. 


pine (although they infest maple, cedar, 
and oak), and thought that they usually 
at a knot-hole or some 
bruised or shattered part. He had found 
the nests at all he ights, and believed that 
when the build high the trees 
cupied are usually sound. He had seen 
one white pine whose top was so weak- 


made entrance 


ants 


oec- 


ened by the ants, seventy-five feet from 
the ground, that it was broken off by 
the wind. 

The wmiller’s 


wider than 


was either 
he had been 
He had often 
found the ants nested in trees at heights 
from ten to thirty feet. He had many 
times come upon the nests in logs, some 


expe rience 
his fellows’, or 


a more careful observer. 


formicaries six feet long, while managing 
a sawmill. When making staves upon the 
mountain he had frequently noted the 
loss of the blocks by ant-cuttings. Usual- 
ly the insects took hold of some decayed 
part of the tree, but often they attacked 
sound wood. This was the tenor of the 
testimony taken in the mountain region 
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near Bellwood and Altoona. 


formidable case of injury 


The most 
which I had 
the opportunity to verify—was re- 
ported by a 


not 
Brush 
tract of 


farmer on 
Mountain, who said that a 


young 


Oak 


timber eight or ten acres in extent be- 
longing to his father had been almost 
ruined by the black ants. This case 
stands alone among the many reported. 


As a rule, the attacks seem to be more 
than One of the 


largest proprietors of lumbering interests, 


annoying injurious. 

















VIEW OF THE CEILING OR R F OF A CAR- 
PENTER-ANT’S NEST 
especially in West Virginia, has just 
written me that he does not think the 


operations of ants in standing timber 
entail serious loss. 

But how stands the case with exposed 
structures of wood? Might not such ex- 
cavations as represented in the section 
taken from the mill beam become danger- 
ous, as for example in railroad bridges 
and trestles? We were then on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 


had 


not yet entered the era of stone and 


iron bridges that now happily prevails. 
But an inspection of many wooden tres- 
tles showed no signs of dangerous im- 
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pairme nt. Llowev« P, while these facts 
were being communicated at a meeting 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, a well-known civil engineer con- 
nected with the railroad stated that he 
knew of at least one case of a freight- 
train wreck caused by the breakdown of 
a trestle weakened by carpenter-ants. 
Recent inquiry at the office of the presi- 
dent of the road developed the fact that 
present-day engineers have so completely 
emerged from the pe riod of lumber 
bridges that the only injuries of the sort 
known to them are those of the teredo, 
or ship-worm, whose legions make such 
destructive inroads upon the wooden piles 


used in seashore structures. But that is 


a matter for the student of mollusks, not 
of insects. 

That our Bellwood grist-mill does not 
stand alone as an example of pernicious 
industry appeared in the vicinage of the 
writer’s city home. The late Judge Al- 
lison, an eminent jurist of Philadelphia, 
once sent me a section of an ant-eaten 
log, and later called to relate its history. 
It was a part of the beam which had 
supported the roof of the spacious porch 


of his suburban house. Persistent leak- 
age in the roof led him to send for a 
carpenter, who found the cause in a large 


colony of Camponotidie that had nested 
in the beam, and fairly riddled it for 
a space of several feet. The Judge had 
often observed, while sitting on his porch 
in the cool of the day, ants ascending and 
descending the pillars. He had mused 
upon their curious manners and moralized 
upon their industry and other fine quali 
ties as described by his insect-loving 
neighbor. But here was a new phase of 
the subject, to him at least! He felt 
some scruples of conscience at dislodging 
such quiet tenants and breaking up the 
home they had so ingeniously and _ toil- 
fully made. For although it was a ease 
of manifest trespass, and the judgment 
of delenda est was doubtless right, yet 
he could not forget the saying, summum 


jus, Summa injuria, Therefore he con- 
tributed his information and the vacant 
nest to the cause of science, in hope that 
the offering might in some degree com- 
pensate for the ruthless sack of the emmet 
city and home. He had rather in this 
case read the old judicial proverb 
franseat in exemplum!—* let this be for 
an illustration” than “let it be for a 
precedent!” Happily the world has many 
such worthy spirits who can practise the 
grace of forgiveness even toward in- 
jurious insects. 


The Wistful Ones 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


ITH wistful hope, beneath the wistful skies, 
Outside the glorious city-wall they wait, 
And marvel sadly that the smiling gate 
Still bars their eager feet from Paradise ;— 
Pale, patient folk with wide, impassioned eyes, 


Mutely they watch the world’s tumultuous ways, 
Telling with faithful hands the string of days 
Whose touch imparts nor splendor nor surprise. 


Great ships adventure ancient, eastern seas, 
High-hearted knights ery forth to seek their Grail, 
Love drains the cup of passion to its leas, 
And valiant souls th’ immortal gods assail. 


O Wistful Ones, outside the city-gate, 
Gods’ pity that ye wait, and wait, and wait! 
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ROM northeast to southwest, as far 
as a man could see, the mountain 


rose without a break, like a rida 


cast up by a gigantic plough, and the sky 


came down on the top of it so that there 
as no prospect of any world beyond. 
Up there in the woods the snow was still 
ifted, but the wind that blew through 
the valley was warm and wet, and across 
the fields were suggestions of green as 
elusive as the tints of water. The road 
so heavy with mud that two great 

bay farm-horses lifted their shag 


vy teet 
ke weights and would not move out of 
walk, and the wagon seemed to have 

ecome 1 part of the landseape . but the 

driver did not notice that they wer 

ng slowly. 

He was leaning back with one foot on 
the dashboard in an attitude of pertect 

ntent, and his long weather-beaten fac 
vas radiant: his companion was poised 

n the seat like a bird. She was wiry 
nd small, with a number of shining ob 
ects about her—a buckle in her hat, jet 
beads, and a pair of round black eyes, 
and she carried herself like a girl and 
oked as eager. Though she was younger 
than the man, there were gray streaks in 
her black hair, and her face was worn 
and bright, while he was placid as a child. 

“ Are we soon there?” she asked. 

“Yes. Do you get tired ?” 

“Tired sitting. My feet don’t touch 
the floor. Ant I am so anxious to see 
the place hes 

‘I guess you ain’d the only vone that’s 
anxious,” he said, laughing. “TI bet 
Lizzie is flying arount to have everything 
fixed. She hadn’t much notice, ant it’s a 
lot of things she vill vant to hear.” 

The woman looked serious. “I guess 
so. Ant no wonder. It scares me to 
think, Abram. One week ago I had never 
seen you yet, ant now here I am. It was 
done awful quick.” 

“T didn’t like to vait as long as this. I 


only hope you are as vt ll suited as I am.” 
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The Birthright of the Wanderer 


SCHOCK 


There was a th iwhtful silence; then 
he exclaimed: “ That’s such a fine ring 
gave me! I can’t get over what a 
ce Tring’ 1t 1s 

“ Did you look vat is inside?” 

She pulled off her glove enthusias- 
tically 

Ach, 1 can’t make it out, the wagon 

shake 

“* Theresa Hetrich’ ent the dat 

‘Tt sounds stranche.” 

‘Looks more like spring than ven I 
came down last Monday,” he ol erved. 


‘Soon vill be time to start in vork Che 


vat he does now.” 

‘Don’t vou know where he went 2” 
IIe fell out vith 
me Thursday vas a veek, ant Saturday 
last he left, ant Mondays I come to 
the city to hire, ant you know the rest. 
As he smiled it her his ple sant blue 


eves looked as 


“T know nothing. 


less possession. 

She was very quiet until he said: 
“Tlere my lant begins; right here at the 
corner. That’s the house, ant Lizzie ant 
Chames they live next house along the 
road,” Then she leaned forward and 
studied the home she wes apr roaching as 
the wagon crawled along. The fields were 
large and well fenced, the barn and out- 
houses were in good repair; the house 


VV 


= one of the beautiful square stone 
buildings that dignify the richer Penn 
svivania farms. <A garden lay behind 
it. back of that a field, and then the long 
wall of the mountain. In the early Feb 
ruary twilight the earth, the mountain, 
and the sky were all brown and gray. 
When the wagon stopped, a woman 
came hurrying to the gate. Like Abram 
she was tall, with pleasant eyes, and she 
looked very neat and eager. Her hus- 
band followed. and thev both spoke to 
Abram and looked at the neweomer, who 
wore a rather deprecating air. Abram 















































age 


climbed carefully over the muddy wheel, 


ng a Berks County man, he did not 


help hi wife, though it was their 
vedding-day, but his manner was full 
of approval that did as well as romantie 
vhen he said, “ Lizzie ant Chames, 

tl Theresa.” 
They shook hands in a tentative way, 
d Lizzie suggested: “ Chust come in 


Vill vou go right up-stairs ant take off 
ur things?” She was perplexed, not 
ving whether to treat Theresa as 
tranger or as. the mistress of the 


house, but Abram was too happy for 


‘You like to look arount a_ little, 
ain’d?” he said, with eager gentleness, 
more like a boy of twenty than his own 
lorty years, 

They started through the hall, and 
Jam and Lizzie trailed along behind. 
It did not occur to any one that their 
presence was superfluous in spite of the 
tenderness of the situation. 

“T guess the place is upside down yet,” 
aid Abram. “ The tenant left so quick.” 

“Tt ain’d,” his sister said. “ Here on 
Thursdays, soon as I got your vord, I 
come over ant vent to cleaning, ant I 
iin’d been home since more than to sle p 
ant cook: ant Chames fetched me to the 
store to get a few groceries so you could 
start right up. The tenant’s wife she 
left nothing. Ant now the whole house 
is clean.” 

It was. Theresa saw with deep ap- 
proval the square bedrooms, cold as caves, 
where not a molecule was out of place 
and the furniture appeared to have been 


arranged by foreordination. Before the 


red plush chairs and shining stove in 
the parlor she had the look of an heir 
on his first progress through an unexpect- 
edly rich kingdom. “ It’s nice,” she said, 
soberly. She went to examine two photo- 
graphs which hung high upon the wall. 
“Your pop ent mom, ain’t?” she asked, 
in a lowered voice, and thev all stood 
looking up in respectful silence. “I have 
pictures of my parents, too. They are in 
my trunk But I have not much else. 
Il couldn't take it around with me ant 
I had no place to put anything, so I had 
1o let if all go.” 

“It’s plenty here,” Abram said, “ ant 
vat ain’d here ve can get.” 

Lizzie looked as though she could not 
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endure much longer without. bursting into 
a frenzy of questioning, but she led the 
way heroically to the kitchen. “ Come 
right in,” she said. “ Supper is cooking.” 

“T go up-stairs again a little,” said 
Theresa. “I want to take a few things 
out of my trunk before it gets so dark.” 
She went, and Lizzie hurried into the 
kitchen and shut the door. 

“For goodness’ sake, Abram Hetrich!” 
she said. 

Abram looked as though he realized that 
an explanation was due. “ Vell, Lizzie, 
I guess it come on you a little sudden.” 

“1 guess it did. Who is she _ anvhow ?” 

“She is from over towards Chester 
County Iler pop vas old Levi Smith 

had a farm over there. I heard pop 
talk about him. She has a brother ant 
a siste r living Vi t, but they are married, 
ant Theresa she lived out. First she vas 
at the Berks County House, ant then 
she vent to Philadelphia, ant after that 
she got all arount. You ask her. She 
can talk nice about it.” 

James, who had remained in the back- 
ground as befitted one not born a mem- 
ber of the family, had the air of leav- 
ing the whole to his wife, and she looked 
unconvineed, 

“You ain’d told us yet how you come 
to do this,” she said. 

Her brother was submissive. “ Vell,” 
he continued, “here on Mondays ven I 
got to the city | vent to the Berks County 
House, ant I vasn’t hardly there till I 
saw Theresa. Ven I took notice how 
she flew arount I thought that she vas 
awful smart to vork, ant I kept my eye 
on her; ant I talked to the boss, ant he 
said he never had such a vorker as she 
ven she come there first, ant he didn’t 
like to see her leave, ant he took her 
right avay ven she come back. Ant | 
thought vould be better to get married 
than hunt arount for a tenant that vould 
maybe give you the go-by vonee you did 


have him. So I asked her, ant ve vent 
to the preacher this morning.” 

Lizzie looked to her husband for an 
expression of opinion, It did not come, 
but both were so visibly accepting the 
inevitable that Abram replied to their 
silence: “You needn’t vorry, Lizzie. 


You ant she vill get along vonee you 
are acquainted. She vill be good com- 
pany for you.” 


























THE BIRTHRIGHT 
“Ach, yes. Ve get along,” hi ter 


answered. Her 
but 


tone 


promise when Abram had started 


for the barn she said, “ Vat do you think 
about it?” 

James looked grav I think vould 
be better if he knew a little more about 
her. Ile does not know if she vill like it 


re even, ant vant to stay or not. But 


1 ou it vill go all right.” 
When Theresa 


low n the re 


came ( wer 
mn ens of diseussion. The kitchen 
\ s bi ht and warm, and on the tabl 
a tTestive upper of stewed chicken and 
ham stood around a very special fluted 
sponge-cake clevated on a kind of gla 
throne She hes tated: to her as mistres 


it pertained to fill the plates and wait 


upon the company, but Lizzi waved her 
to a cha ‘You are stranche her vet, 
she id “Sit down nt I he Ip the 
t] ain’d ? 

They had seareely begun when small 
teps were heard « n the poreh, a pause 
of reasonabl length and then a com 
prehen ive eratch. “ That’s Cap,” ile 


The dog 
trance, ae was 
ing, Ww ith 


Lizzie. made a dignifi 1 en 
atfabl 


figure of ai be 


self-respect 


but | 


the é ast in a 

ark and a thin tail which took 
pe of an interrogation point over 

his back. After a 

tired 1 the 


short greeting he re 


stove, but his entrances 


broke the ice. “Old Cap!” Abram said. 
“Tle vas glad to se me ven I eom« out 
to the barn.” 

“Are you partial to dogs?” Lizzie 
ask« d There sa, polite ly. 

“* Some. The lady I lived with in 
Florida she ad such a nice littl white 


liked him so,” 
Florida ?” 

vears | lived the re,” 
Again Lizzie looked 


suffering in 


like an eager soul 
forbidden know] 
““ That’ 


sight of 
edge, but only 
far!” Abram said 


vou she va 


she exclaimed, : 
proudly: “T told 
Here vas tell- 


they have the oxen so much for 


s all arount. she 


Ing 


me 


hauling at Cuba,” he continued to James. 


“She savs they have a_ fin breed for 


heavy vork.” 

Lizzie looked open-eyed for confirma- 
tion. 

“The horses ar good there, ant they 
have long red tassels on the bridle: they 


look so nice: but they are little. The oxen 


was an affectionate 
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re fine with a load on the |} id ids,” 
aid Cheresa, in her sé it, quick voce, 

When they were alone, after supper, 
Liz e Was too eager to ck lay over prelim 


chust can’t 


| ive 


wall think 
been so tar off,” she 
at Cuba?” 


he gan to wi r| 


TK quietly, 


that vou 
said, 
lid you do 
Ther 


movements as accurate as those of a 


fine machine. sii have been about 
di bit The lady I lived with in 
Ph ladelph 1 she got sick ant he couldn’ t 


ant took me al ne, ant 
to Cuba.” 


“ Vat fora place it 7’ 


he went 


“Tt’s a nic place, Such pretty flow 
ers grow there. It was rose-bushes as 
high as this room. ant such a tree they 
called pomegranate had a flower chust 

red as blood. Ant the su Is SO Warm 

Ph phi ses stood for whol hew 

rld, but Lizzic had no association vith 


blossoms or thi 


negranate 


n the cane-fields, “Did you stay ther 
long?” she inquired, with the air of get 
ting back to solid ground. 

Pill the lady died. Then I come in 


oat to New York, ant I we 
ant in Pittsburg. I was in Baltimore a 
hile, too,” 
‘You chaneched places often, ¢ 
u get along right ?” 
The new wedding-ring flashed with 


thi stranger hand. 


slowly, “I always got 


motion of 


along. But I have no home since I was 
( hteen ve irs of ache, int t make 

nothing to any one where I am, ant I 
like to get around ant see things. Tf 
| am in one plac 1 wh le | think | can't 


have to go 


she 


longer. T chust 
She spol 


tand to stay 


else whe I 77 though 


vanted to understand her own impul Cs 
and could not. Her little. eager fac 
would have suited a background of sand 


sky or the uncharted jungle: in that 
neaceful room where generations of quiet 
souls had gone about their work vear aft 
er year it had an invineible 


Lizzie looked 


strangeness, 
1s though she had heard an 


explanation in a foreign language. 


brought you back here?” sh inquired, 


“T hadn’t been near home since | left 


first; so I come bae k ant worked at the 
Berks County House. I didn’t expect 
to stav long. I always wanted to get West 



























































Half-tone plate engraved by G. M. Lewis 


WAITING AT THE GATE FOR A NEW FACE TO PASS 
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but | 


‘anche to stay in one place 


to see my f guess now It 


will seem sti 
all the 
The tone ot 


whe 


time.” 
concession from this wan 


ought to hav grateful 
her brot! 


replied, “Abram is a 


bee nh 
slight to 


da rer 
Lizzie as a 
sh 


] 
struck 


er and to it 


good man. 


es 


“ You'll not find a better vone, I d 


care vere you look. You never saw a bet 
ter man. He never treated me any vay 
but nice, ant vonce he helped Chames 


ven he Va 


Ant he 
The pre ach r he 


s in a bad fix. is thought 


muenh of. said, ant it 


come arount to me, that there is no bet 
ter man in Berks County than Abram 
Hetrich.” Lizzie’s eyes were full of an- 
gry tears. 

“T know he is a good man,” Theresa 
said, gently. 


Abram’s conduct bore out her opinion. 


He delighted in hér; he did not clothe 


her with imaginary attributes, for he was 
absolute ly content with those she had; 
whatever she did was right to him. 


There was something 


more than prosaic 
in the pride with which he took her to 
visit her new relations of a Sunday, and 
he bought everything she suggested for 
the kitchen and offered to buy more. 


Remembering certain “ hard places” an 


had had 


an anxious period when she no 
work, she would look around the well 
furnished house with the feeling that it 


could not be hers and that she must soon 


move on again. 

In those days the farm was beautiful 
to her. To be again in the surroundings 
of her childhood gave her the .pleasant 
feeling that a soul might have on 


being reincarnated in a familiar city 
Nor had she time to weary of one aspect 
before another succeeded, for almost at 
once there began the panorama of th 
spring. While she worked she could se« 
from one window across a_ wheat-field 


which burst miraculously into green; b 
fore the other was the garden with Abram 
patiently planting and digging. It was 
when a warm rain brought 
up a crowd of tiny objects which looked 
too delicate 


vegetables; 


a special day 


ever to evolve into stalwart 
at that tender stage even the 
young weeds had an infantile quality 

the arrived, full of 
the importance of travellers, prepared to 


Presently robins 





OF 


or young 
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ay\n 
oVo 


bestow the Ir society 


The 


ndergarten 


upon Theresa 


farm became a nurs ry and ki 


t things. Two calves and a colt 
divided Abram’s attentions, and the 
en was never without a basket in which, 
wrapped in flannel, small mournful chick 
the The 


little eres of erea 
fright or 


ens protested against world. 


was full of 
to life, in 


Varm air 


tures 


new wonder, 


and of their parents helping them along. 
Over all, a great benign protector, hung 
the inevitable 


Along 


an incarnation of 


mountain, It dominated. 
the valley its unbroken line was 
things permanent and 
kindly. On dark days rags of mist float 


ed about its top; the spring rains blurred 
it; then a be ry] tint appeared upon the 


trees, and then the full splendor of the 


green. The change was like the progress 
of a sonata, and the music never ended. 
In June the heat set in. Then it was 


as though a voice of command had halted 


growth and progress. In the mornings 
the sun tore through the mists and 
climbed a_ shell - gray sky. Across the 


fields the beams of 
blasts 

the 
the 
the 


rich monotony of the 
were like 
They dried 


sucked up the de Ww; 


midday 


from a great 
meadows and 
water in the 
the 

then slow- 
the passing of all that 


the The 


horn. 
well 


decreased, and in pasture cattle 


panted in a shrinking pool; 


ly there began 


exultation of spring. leaves 


drooped, browned, and fell, crackling; 
the grass was like dry hair; the wheat, 
full now of changing lights of bronze 
and olive, was tossed by winds that held 


like wool. Only the mountain 


kept unhurt its vast robe of green. 


the he if 


Day after day the sun rose and passed 


and set: day after day the wind erawled 


across the 


grain-fields and flapped in the 


growing corn; day after day the clouds 


moved up and the lightning ran and the 
but the 


seemed to Theresa 


quick rain poured; mountain 


was alwavs there. It 


like a jailer. 


For this was to her a time of pen- 
alty.. Every morning she arose to the 
same work: in the evening she went to 


rest for the same rising. Her days wer 


as like as the petals of a flower, and when 


she looked ahead she could see no term 


to it. Sometimes in the long afternoons, 
when the cinnamon-vine exhaled its 
tropic odor, she would go to the gate and 
wait for a new face to pass; and she 



















































u et i irm-wagon moving at a 
laborer with heavy feet, and the 

field tretching out to the adjoining 
farn nd she would hear the saw of 
locusts and the short pipe of a flicker 
in the rve When she left her hot bed 
nd |e Cl} the window-sill—there 
ere the me fields, the dark and brood 
1! d the long ridge of black. 


; 


~ L.] 
metimes at the intolerabl 


> ‘ ll ° 
Abram \ nothing ot her mood. 
here were great crops hay and grain 
hich tl dry weather hastened, and the 
thund n rave enough water for 
the cor I tock w flourishing, hav 
multiplied: his wife was all that he 
coul vish Ile was content with his 
nd had no idea what lay behind 
hh Theresa insisted upon driving with 
m t he nearest village, or when she 
ed what day it was, and said: “ You 
need) oO laugh Ilere if one day is 


chust like another, ant it’s the same thing 


’ ] lor , vondet person cant 
] ro | 
il em par 
Cnc whet he Lave her an opening, 
he tried to break through. 
This here that you make is the best 
itter in Berks County.” he said. “1 


hens are laving so) 


| ] { ali ne hette r since 
vou hie . Theres ? 

Then let me make something on ’em,” 
Ihe d, eagerly. “Id like it so to tend 
market I could take butter ant eggs 
ant Schmi hase ant some chickens. I'd 
make money, ant would be fine to get to 
He refused flatly and kindly. “™ You 
vould make money,” he said, “ but I guess 
I can make for two. You vork hard 
enough I don’d have vou do all that 
ext I ther ( sixteen miles to the 

‘ nt back. 1 for twice Vv 


at vou vould 


‘Let me go once a week, then,” she 
said: “No; I don’d let 
than vat you are doing now. 
vourself.” 


hint. 


You take it easy ant enchoy 


quicker oO seize a 


T 
whe n The resa 


q)) atternoon, was going 
her to the gate, she spoke to the 

old blinking in a pool of sunshine, 
nd he slapped the grass with his tail 
but | would not raise his head. “ He is 


Theresa. 


ed,” remarked 
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“T guess he 


vell off,” her sister 


I vouldn’t know vat it vould 


said, 

quickly. 

he that he 
* ee 


needs,’ 
that’s so, Ile needs 
Theresa stopped: 
that asked the 
tired of it?” 
“No, I don’d. 
somevere.” 
* Where ?” 
“Oh, 
Sunday, or 
Theresa 


volving a 


she gave a look 
“Don’t yo 


the Nn 
truth. 


If I did, I vould go off 


to see some of the 


such.” 


stood at the ate, visibly re- 


“TVW os 6 
vould by 


vo to Ph lack 1} lia,” 


hew idea. 
nice to get Abram to 
she said. 

“ Vi 
Lizzie, doubtfully. “ 
he eould off so long It’s so 


vork ehust : 


never vent so far as that.” said 
get much 


now, vith the harvesting ant 


all.” She looked ut The resa as though 
he saw her in a new light. “I guess 


it seems quiet here to you,” she said. 
“It’s awful slow. 


better 


But it’s a fine piace, 
ant it’s no man anywhere 
Abram.” 

They separated with an air of leaving 


much unsaid, and Lizzie went home pre- 
occupied and told the conversation to he r 
husband. “ Vat do 
she finished. 

“T think she is a 
thing. Look at 


arount before she 


you think about it?” 
kind of a flighty 
how she vent running 
come here.” 

“IT guess 
but he stopped her. 


‘6 ’ ] 
It Ss qone 


Lizzie sighed 

ant ean't be don over; 

I alvays thought vas a bad thing.” 
The Theresa’s 


mood into a purpose as a catalytic hurries 


conversation changed 


the delaving elements, but sh did not 
speak to Abram at onee, Her chane 
came about a week later when he said, 


“Vill ve a little?” Te 


to give this invitation 


loved 


her with 


valk arount 
to have 
him 


was like seeing his own prosperity 
with two pairs of eves ——and on_ this 
evening, as he plodded ahead with his 


farmer’s walk, heavy from much striding 
over rough ground, he was perfectly hap- 
py. His earth-stained clothes and body 
defaced by work and weather looked un- 
couth among the well-kept fields: all 
chances of gallantry 


his 
and of beauty had 
in making them beautiful. 

Followed by Theresa, he tr: mped 


through the potato patch and by the 


prone 


yel- 





























HE LOOKED UP WITH INDULGENT GENTLENESS 
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] tretches of the wheat, stopping 

metimes to try a grain-head in his 
hand. The crickets were scraping and 
once or twice a partridge whistled, but 
here was no other sound louder than 


their own steps. The timothy-field was 
pink th late clover, and in one corner 
rose like a lord, shading 
| enclosure. IHlere the clover grew 
rh it were used (to be- 


considered a weed, over a number 


Abram leaned on the fenee. ™ Lizzi 


is here te day.” hie said. 
“Yes. Must have taken all her chera- 
niums for those bouqui 


“Mom she liked red cheraniums S03 
he alvays used to have ’em at the kitchen 
ndow. I guess Lizzie thought grand 


mom ant grandpop ought to have some- 


lo-morrow I fetch enough over for 


all the rest. It’s a good many things 
n bloom now. I think better scour your 
little sister’s stone too. That lamb on 
the top looks dirty.” 
All right 
“Vas your pop born here?” she asked, 


‘Yes. Grandpop he had the farm, 
ant then pop; ant they didn’t have to 
leave aftervards.” The man’s face was 
veaceful. “Ant there is 


room yet,” he said. 


wonderfully 


She moved like an animal caressed to 
weariness, “Ach, I should think they’d 
ret tired of the one place lig she said, in 
t 


her soft. quick voice. “ Don’t they g 
awav onee they are dead 2” 

He could no more understand her than 
a tree could comprehend the longings of a 
bird at the season of migration. He said 
nothing as they walked away together. 

= Abram,” she began. 

«Vat? 

‘I'd like if we'd go off a little.” 

“ Vere to?” 

“ Philadelphia.” 

“'That’s a good vays off.” 

“Ach, that ain’t far! It chust looks 
so to you because you stick here so close.” 

‘Vat do vou vant to do there?” 

“Yes, it’s lots to do. Ve could go 
arount ant in the stores, ant chust to 
look at the people in the street is enough 
occupation. It’s so nice where there is 


so much going on. Ain’t we could do it? 
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I guess.” 

“ When ?” 

“It may be if the oats is in. Von’t 
be long now till it’s ready.” He looked 
over the field, yellow as tow. “ They say 
vonce the vind blows over the oats stubble 
ve have no more varm nights.” 

Theresa did not mind the change of 
subject. She was ready to be certain 
1f what she wanted from the most 
definite promise because she wanted 
so eagerly. “ All right; then if the oats 
is in we go.” she said. There was the 
relief of a prisoner exulting at the pros- 
pect of liberty in her next speech: “ It 
gets awful lonesome here. Sometimes | 
think I chust can’t stand to be right up 
against that mountain.” 

After that she watehed the oats. She 
would stare over the field, which sloped 
up against the sky, and follow the in- 
finite small movements of the grain, until 
there seemed to be nothing but silence 
between her and heaven, and she looked 
at the mountain triumphantly, as at a 
barrier about to break. 

When the harvest began she set about 
a new gown, and the pieces were lying 
on the settle the next time shi spoke to 
Abram of the journey. The hired la- 
borers had had their dinner and gone 
back to work, and the long, disordered 
table stretched between the two. He was 
busy with a berry pie, and she sat pune- 
tiliously opposite, with speculative eyes 


upon her dress. “Abram,” she said, 


“the oats will be in by Thursdays, ain’t ?” 
I guess.” 

“We might go, then, Saturdays.” 

“ Vere to?” 

“Why, to Philadelphia!” 

He looked up with indulgent gentle- 
ness, as if a child had taken a foolish 
story seriously. “Vas you in earnest 
that you vanted to go off?” 

“T thought you knew that!” 

“T didn’t think more about it.” He 
went on eating, and she waited trem- 
ulously. “ Well?’ she said at last. 

“T eould hardly go now, Theresa. It’s 
so much vork coming along. Here vonce 
the oats is in it vill be corn-harvest ant 
ploughing ant thrashing.” 

“Corn ain’t ready to eut yet.” 

“Tt von’t be long no more.” 

“Tt’s no need to plough right away.” 

“T like to get it done early.” 























THE BIRTHRIGHT 
“You have plenty to go on. You 
needn’t to thrash, not if it was to go 


till Christmas.” 
“T don’d have to sell yet; I can vait 
for a good price; but I alvays get started 


about now. Pop did too.” 


She said no more. “ Ve vait a little 
yet,” he added, kindly, as he got up. 
“To-night ve drive over to Bernville, 
ain’d? Ant ve get a little ice-cream 


then.” It was the most 
the way of chivalry. 
She looked at him as though his figure 


he could do in 


had no possible interest for her. “I go 
along if you want to go.” 
That afternoon she sewed until the 


dress was done: the next day and the 
next she cooked and swept; then she spent 
an evening with Lizzie. As they locked 
up the house that night, Abram said: “ I 
have to go to Robesonia to-morrow vith 


a load. Ride along ¢” and she said, 
“ That chust suits me.” 

When it was time to start the next 
morning he found her waiting. The 


light in the unpapered hall which showed 
her gray hairs and wrinkles showed also 
her youthful, enthusiastic look, and her 
face was more unlike his than usual be- 
cause it was so purposeful. “ Why, you 
are fixed up!” he said, and she answered: 
“Come up-stairs a minute. I want you 
to help to carry my trunk down.” 

He stared at her. “ Vat for?” 
“Tam going off.” 

There was a certain dignity in his si- 
lence, as of a master awaiting explanation. 

“T am going out to Ohio to see my 
brother ant sister. I always wanted to 
get out there, ant I never did, ant I did- 
n’t see them since we broke up house- 


b 


keeping. Now I go.’ 

“So 

He did not question, because he had 
accepted his wife so completely that he 
could not readily think her wrong; be- 
had the farmer’s patience, 
trained by repeated strokes of blight and 
frost. His silence excited her more than 
opposition, and she began a 
“ Abram,” “T ean’t stand to 
stay here in one place all the time. You 
know I used to get around so much, ant 
I didn’t think I would have to settle 
down so hard ant fast. Ant I told you 
I wanted to go off a little, ant I thought 


sides, he 


defence. 
she said, 


you were for it too, ant then you :didn’t 
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think about it 


self. 


after that. So I go my- 
It’s nice here ant you are kind to 
me, but indeed I can’t stand it, Abram!” 
She spoke as if she were pleading for a 
right, a requirement of nature, though 
she could hardly find words and did not 
understand her own craving. 

“ The all fixed,” 
tinued, “ant you can board with Lizzie. 
She will look after things. 
you get another tenant?” 

“ Ain’d you coming back, Theresa ?” 

“Tf you say so. 


house is she con- 


Or maybe 


If you want me after- 
wards, I come back for sure; ant maybe 
I get tired of it soon.” 

“All right; you come ven you get ready. 
Then it may be 
L better give you some 


I don’d get a tenant. 
you come sooner. 
money. How much do you vant ?” 

“1 don’t need money,” she said, rather 
scornfully. “I have nine hundred ant 
eighty dollars in bank in the city, ant 
that is not all I have.” 

This proof of her reserve cut him deep- 
ly and he earried down the trunk without 
another word. When she the 
wagon he covered her new dress and did 
not let his dusty clothing touch it. The 
big horses started. looked after 
them from the gate with mild and eyn- 
ical eyes: Abram had patted him for good- 
by, but Theresa ignored him pointedly. 

She did not give a look to the house 
or the fields as they drew behind her; the 
roadside grass was all sparkling, in the 
fence corners were yellow drifts of snap- 
dragon, the butterflies had begun their 
undetermined day, and she saw none of 
them; but when they neared the station 
and the wind brought the noise of a 
freight-train and the odors of smoke and 
oil that 
forward 
shining 


was in 


Cap 


stir a traveller’s soul, she leaned 
and her eyes flashed at the rails 
in the sun. 

Just then her husband said: “ There’s 
a tree turning yellow. Soon it vill be 
fall. <Ain’d, the mountain looks 
this morning?” 

She did not answer at once; then she 
said sadly, “I have seen that mountain 
so often, Abram.” 

He went on as though had 
spoken, with the large, unadaptive kind- 
liness which some men share with -the 
benign forces of nature: “I hope, vonce 
vou. get back, it goes better. Ant I am 
satisfied to vait for you,” he said. 


nice 


she not 
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BY FREDA SEMLER 


ee gave me once a little perfect hour, 
And then, repenting of the mood that spent 
So much on one whilst others joyless went, 


Withdrew her hand. 


Since then in giftless silence life has past, 
Beyond her bounty I have stood, outcast;— 


I understand, 


Life gave me once a little perfect hour. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair, 


MONG the high excitements of the 
past winter in New York was one 
of such convulsive intensity that 

in the nature of things it could not last 

very long. It affected the feminine tem- 
perament of our public with hysterical 
violence, but left the community the 
calmer for its throes, and gently, if some- 
what pensively, smiling in a permanent 
ignorance of the event. No outside ob- 
server would now be able to say, off- 
hand, whether a certain eminent inn- 
keeper had or had not had his way with 
his customers in the matter not only of 
what they should eat or drink, but what 
they should wear when dining in a place 


a 


which has been described as “ supplying 
exclusiveness to the lower classes.” It 
is not even certain just how a crucial 
case was brought to the notice of this 
authority: what is certain is that his 
instant judgment was that no white male 
citizen frequenting his proud tavern 
should sit at dinner there unless clothed 
in a dress coat, or at least in the smoking- 
jacket known to us as a Tuxedo: at 
breakfast or at luncheon, probably, the 
guest, the paying guest, could sufficiently 
shine in the reflected glory of the lustrous 
evening wear of the waiters. No sooner 
was the innkeeper’s judgment rendered 
than a keen thrill of resentment, or at 


least amusement, ran through the general 
breast. From every quarter the reporters 
hastened to verify the fact at first hand, 
and then to submit it to the keeper of 
every other eminent inn or eating- 
house in the city, and learn his usage 
and opinion. These to a man disavowed 
any such hard-and-fast rule. Though 
their paying guests were ordinarily gen- 
tlemen of such polite habits as to be in- 
capable of dining in anything but a dress 
coat or a Tuxedo, yet their inns and 
eating-houses were not barred against 
those who chose to dine in a frock or 
cutaway, or even a sacque. It is possible 
that the managers imagined themselves 
acquiring merit with that large body 
of our vulgar who demand exclusiveness 
by their avowal of a fine indifference, or 
an enlightened tolerance in the matter. 
3ut at this distance of time no one can 
confidently say how the incident was 
closed with respect to the preeminent 
innkeeper and his proud tavern. Whether 
the wayfarer, forced by the conditions 
of travel upon the company of the ex- 
clusive vulgar, may now dine there in 
the public banqueting-hall in his day- 
time raiment, or must take his evening 
meal in his room, with a penalty in the 
form of an extra charge for service, no- 
wise appears. 
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EDITOR’S 


What is apparent from the whole affair 
is that the old ideal of one’s inn, as a 
place where one shall take one’s ease, 
perished in the evolution of the 
American hotel which we 
have been maliciously seeking to minify 
in the image of its Old World germ. 
One may take one’s ease in hotel 
only if the mind of 
the hotel-keeper, or perhaps finally the 
head waiter. But what is more important 
still is that probably the vast multitude 
of the moneyed vulgar whose exclusive- 


has 
magnificent 


’ 
ones 


one is dressed to 


ness is supplied to them in such a place 
dictate, tacitly at least, the 
policy of the management. No innkeeper 
or head waiter, no matter of how patri- 


Draconian 


cian an experience or prejudice, would 
imagine a measure of such hardship to 
wayfarers willing to pay for the simple 
comfort of their the same 
rate as their commensals stiffly shining 
in the clothes of convention. The man- 


ancestors at 


agement might have its conception of 
what a hotel dining-room should look 


like, with an unbroken array of gentle- 
men in black dress coats and ladies in 
white shoulders all feeding as superbly 
as if they were not paying for their din- 
ners, or as if they had been severally 
asked for the pleasure of their company 
two weeks before; and the picture would 
doubtless be marred by figures of peo- 


ple in cutaways and high necks, to a 
degree intolerable to the artistic sense. 
But it is altogether impossible that the 


would exact a conformity 
to the general effect which was not desired 
by the vast majority of its paying guests. 
What might well have seemed a break on 
the part of the preeminent innkeeper 
when he cited as a precedent for his 
decision the practice of the highest hotels 
in London was really no break, but a 
stroke of the finest juridical acumen. 
Nothing could have gone farther with 
the vast majority of his paying guests 
than some such authority, for they could 
wish nothing so much, in the exclusive- 
ness supplied them, as the example of 
the real characters in the social drama 
which they were impersonating. They 
had the stage and the scenery; they had 
spared no expense in their costuming; 
they had anxiously studied their parts, 
and for the space of their dinner hour 
they had the right to the effect of aristo- 


management 
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cratie society, which they were seeking, 
unmarred by one discordant note. After 
that hour, let it be a cramped stall in 
the orchestra of theatre, or let 
cell of their 
colossal columbary, yet they would have 
had their dinner hour when they shone 
primarily just like the paying guests in 
the finest English hotel, and secondarily 
just the 
innumerable dinners of the nobility and 
gentry in a_ thousand 


another 
it be an early bed in a 


like the non-paying guests at 
private houses 
in London. 

Our aim is always high, and they would 
be right to aim at nothing lower than 
their dramatics. But 
here we have a question which we have 
been holding back by main force from 
the beginning, 


this in amateur 


and which now persists 
in precipitating itself in our peaceful 
question which merits 
wider and closer study than we can give 


page. It is a 


it, and it will, we hope, find an answer 
such as we cannot supply, in the wisdom 
of the reader. It presented itself to the 
mind of Eugenio in a recent experience 
of his at a 
not 


which 
charm the 
heart of winter, and which with the first 
tremor of the opening spring allures the 
dweller among the sky-scrapers and the 
subways with an irresistible appeal. We 
need not further specify the place, but 
it is necessary to add that it draws not 
only the jaded or sated New-Yorker, but 
the more eager and animated average of 
well-to-do people from every part of their 
country who have got bored out with their 


famous seaside resort 


does remit its even in 


bappy homes, and want a few days’ or a 


few weeks’ change. One may not per- 


haps meet a single distinguished figure 
on its famous promenade, or at least 


more distinguished than one’s own; with 
the best will in the world to find 
figures, Eugenio could count but three or 
four: a tall, alert, correct man or two; 
an electly fashioned, perfectly set up, 
dominant whose bearing 
expressed the supremacy of a set in some 
unquestionable world. But there 
obvious riches a plenty, and a plenty of 


such 


woman or 80, 
was 


the kind wholesomeness of the good, true, 
intelligent and heaven-bound virtue of 
what we must begin to call our middle 
class, offensive as the necessity may be. 
Here and there the effect of champagne 
in the hair, which deceived no one but the 
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wearer, was to be noted; here and there, 
high-rolling, a presence with the effect 
of something more than champagne in 
the face loomed in the perspective through 
the haze of a costly cigar. But by far, 
immensely far, the greater number of 
his fellow frequenters of the charming 
promenade were simple, domestic, well- 
meaning Americans like Eugenio him- 
self, of a varying simplicity indeed, but 
always of a simplicity. They were the 
stuff with which his fancy (he never 
presumed to call it his imagination) had 
hitherto delighted to play, fondiy shaping 
out of the collective material those linea- 
ments and expressions which he hoped 
contained a composite likeness of his 
American day and generation. The whole 
situation was most propitious, and yet 
he found himself moving through it 
without one of the impulses which had 
been almost lifelong with him. As if 
in some strange paralysis, some obsession 
by a demon of indifference unknown be- 
fore, he was bereft of the will to realize 
these familiar protagonists of his plain 
dramas. He knew them, of course; 
he knew them all too well; but he had 
not the wish to fit the likest of them with 
phrases, to costume them for their sev- 
eral parts, to fit them into the places in 
the unambitious action where they had 
so often contributed to the modest but 
inevitable catastrophe. 

The experience repeated itself, till he 
began to take himself by the collar and 
shake himself in the dismay of a wild 
conjecture. What had befallen him? Had 
he gone along, young, eager, interested, 
delighted with his kind for half a century 
of wsthetic consciousness, and now had 
he suddenly lapsed into the weariness 
and apathy of old age? It is always, 
short of ninety, too soon for that, and 
Eugenio was not yet quite ninety. Was 
his mind, then, promaturely affected? 
But was not this question itself proof 
that his mind was still importunately 
active? If that was so, why did not he 
still wish to make his phrases about his 
like, to reproduce their effect in com- 
posite portraiture? Eugenio fell into a 
state so low that nothing but the con- 
fession of his perplexity could help him 
out; and the friend to whom he owned 
his mystifying, his all but appalling, ex- 
perienee did not fail him in his extrem- 











ity. “No,” he wrote back, “it is not 
that you have seen all these people, and 
that they offer no novel types for observa- 
tion, but even more that they illustrate 
the great fact that, in the course of the 
last twenty years, society in America has 
reached its goal, has ‘arrived’ and is 
creating no new types. On the contrary, 
it is obliterating some of the best which 
were clearly marked, and is becoming 
more and more one rich, dead level of 
mediocrity, broken here and there by 
solitary eminences, some of which are 
genuine, some only false peaks without 
solid rock foundations.” 

Such a view of his case must be im- 
mediately and immensely consoling, but 
it was even more precious to Eugenio for 
the suggestion from which his faney 
never imagination—began to play for- 
ward with the vivacity of that of a youth 
of sixty, instead of a middle-aged man 
of eighty-five. If all this were tru 
and its truth shone the more distinctly 
from a ground of potential dissent—was 
not there the stuff in the actual condi- 
tions from which a finer artist than he 
could ever hope to be, now that the first 
glow of his prime was past, might fash- 
ion an image of our decadence, or our 
arrest, so grandly, so perfectly dull and 
uninteresting, that it would fix all the 
after-ages with the sovereign authority 
of a masterpiece? Here, he trembling- 
ly glowed to realize, was opportunity, 
not for him, indeed, but for some more 
modern, more divinely inspired lover 
of the mediocre, to eternize our type- 
lessness and establish himself among 
the many-millioned heirs of fame. It 
had been easy—how easy it had been !— 
to catch the likeness of those formative 
times in which he had lived and wrought; 
but the triumph and the reward of the 
new artist would be in proportion to the 
ditficulty of seizing the rich, self-satis- 
fied, ambitionless, sordid commonplace of 
a society wishing to be shut up in a steam- 
heated, electric-lighted palace, and fed 
fat in its exclusiveness with the inex- 
haustible inventions of an overpaid chef. 
True, the strong simple days of the 
young republic, when men forgot them- 
selves in the struggle with the wild con- 
tinent, were past; true, the years were 
gone when the tremendous adventure of 
tearing from her heart the iron and the 
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bind her in lasting 
fiction industrial 
neroes fierce and bold as those of classic 
fable or romance, jut 
remained the days of the years which 
hall apparently have no end, but shall 
abound forever in an inexhaustible wealth 
if the sort wishing not so much to rise 
itself as to keep down and out all sug- 
gestion of the life from which it sprang. 

The sort of type which would repre- 
sent this condition would be vainly sought 
n any exceptionally opulent citizen of 
that world. He would have, if nothing 
else, the distinction of his unmeasured 
millions, which would form a poetry, how- 
sordid; the the world 
mean is indistinction, and the protagonist 


sold, which were to 
subjection, gave to 


medieval there 


ever note of we 
of the fiction seeking to portray its fads 
and characters must not have more than 
the most. He, 
or better she, were better perhaps with 


two or three millions at 


only a million, or a million and a half, 
or enough to live handsomely in eminent 
inns, either at home or abroad, with that 
sort of insolent half-knowledge to which 
culture is contemptible; which can feel 
the theatre, but not literature; which has 
passed from the horse to the automobile; 
which has its moral and material yacht, 
and 
not 


making 
a hotel 
exclusive 


cruising all social coasts 

where there is 
and 
Even in trying to wnderstate 
overstates it. Nothing 
could be more untrue to its reality than 
the accentuation of traits which in the 


arrivals of else- 


port in none 


or cottage life as empty 
as its own. 
the 


sort, one 


and 
when have marked the ultimation of the 
bourgeois spirit. Say that the Puritan, 
the Pilgrim, the Cavalier, and the Mer- 
chant Adventurer have come and gone; 
that the Revolutionist Patriot, the 
Pioneer and the Backwoodsman and the 
Noble Savage have com¢ 
that the Slaveholder and the Slave and 
the Abolitionist the Civil Warrior 
have come and gone; say that the Miner, 
the Rancher, the Cowboy and the sar- 


society elsewhere 


say 
and gone; say 


and 


donically humorous Frontiersman have 
come and gone; say that the simple- 


hard - working, modest, genial 
Home-makers have come and gone; say 
that the Captain of Industry has come 
and gone, and the world-wide Financier 
remains for actuality- 
loving art to mould into shapes of per- 


he arted, 


is going: what 
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durable beauty? Obviously, only the im- 
measurable mass of a prosperity sunken 
in a self-satisfaction 
and 


unstirred by 
unmoved by 


con- 
But 
is that a reason why art should despair? 
Rather it is a reason why it should x 
joice in an opportunity occurring not 
more than once in the ages to seize the 
likeness and express the significance of 
Arrival, the arrival of a whole civiliza- 
tion. To do this, art and 
upon itself; it must use meth- 
ods of unapproached delicacy, of unim- 
agined subtlety and celerity. It is 
enough to cateh the look of the patri- 
cian in the upper air, of the plebeian un- 
derfoot, but to the image of a 
world-bourgeoisie, compacted in charac- 
ters of undeniable verisimilitude, that 
will be difficult, but it will be possi- 
ble, and the suecess will be of an efful- 


gence the 


science desire. 


must refine 


reretine 


easy 


render 


such as has never yet taken 
eyes of wonder. 

We should not be disposed to deny the 
artist, dedicated to this high achievement 
by his love of the material not less than 
by his peculiar gift, the range of a liberal 
idealism. We would not have him bound 
precedent or any 
law of literality. If he his 
work as a mighty historical picture, or 
should not 
gainsay him his conception, or bind him 
We 


have been evolving here the notion of 


by any self-imposed 


should see 


series of such pictures, we 


rather to any genre result. ourselves 
some large allegory, which should bear 
relation to all that 
Bartholdi’s colossus of Liberty bears to 
all other statues, and which should carry 
the the 
to some such moment 


the other allegories 


forward story and the hero, or 


heroine, supreme 
as that when, amidst the approving emo- 
tion of an immense hotel dining-room, 
all in décolletée and frac paré, the old, 
simple-lived American, wearing a sack- 
coat and a colored shirt, shall be led out 
between the eminent innkeeper and thx 


head waiter, and delivered over to the 
police to be conducted in ignominy to 
the nearest Italian table d’héte. The 


national character, on the broad level of 
equality which fiction once delighted to 
paint, no longer exists, but if a deeper, 
a richer, a more enduring monotony re- 
places it, we have no fear but some genius 
will arrive and impart the effect of the 
society which has arrived. 















































































































































HE greatest imaginative work in 

English literature has elements 

which lie beyond the scope of 
Athene’s inspiration. Even Milton, the 
most eminent exemplar of classic excel- 
lence, was more concerned with the sub- 
stance of his great argument than with 
wsthetic form. In this respect he was, 
like Shakespeare, moved by the spirit 
which has dominated all of English lit- 
erature, excepting that produced toward 
the close of the seventeenth and in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The 
peculiar elements we are speaking of 
are brought together by the critic and 
styled romanticism. Brunetiére thinks 
Madame de Staél was right when she 
asserted that paganism and Christianity, 
the north and the south, antiquity and 
the middle ages, chivalry and the in- 
stitutions of Greece and Rome, having 
divided between them the history of lit- 
erature, romanticism therefore, in con- 
trast to classicism, was a combination 
of chivalry, the middle ages, the litera- 
tures of the north, and Christianity. 
How Edmund Spenser at once stands 
before us as we read these words! 

Brunetiére himself defines classicism 
in one word—individualism—which half 
contemptuously he identifies with self- 
exhibition. How easy it is for him to 
pillory with this definition Lamartine, 
Musset, and Hugo, but to us, dismissing 
the contempt, the word “ individualism ” 
calls up Burns, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Browning. 
Something more than amour propre, 
vanity, or the note of revolt against rule 
and canon, is needed to account for 
these writers, and how much more to 
account for Shakespeare! 

We accept the term individualism, but 
in its full implication. It means for us 
the spirit which has been at work from 
the beginning in our literature — as 
manifest now in its free and diverse 
streams as in its old fountains, only 
more fertile and abounding. In our 
recent modern literature we have no use 
for such a term as romanticism, which 
served well its time to vex Boileau and 
tickle Walpole,-and if we take Brune- 
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tiére’s individualism in its stead, that 
simply means that a writer stands for 
himself in his interpretation of nature 
and humanity. Curiosity, mystery—all 
that constituted what was called roman- 
ticism—are natively pertinent to the hu- 
man spirit seeking to comprehend itself 
and its destiny and those unknown ele- 
ments which are of so much greater 
interest to it than any which are known. 

This is far from being, on the part 
of the writer, a self-conscious attitude. 
Self-consciousness, in its ultimate re- 
finement, is more likely to characterize 
the mannered man or the writer who 
forever stands in awe of established and 
recognized authority, questioning him- 
self as to his relations with the social 
or academic order. In France this solici- 
tude is still an important factor in a 
literature which in the past could only 
here and there disclose a Rabelais, a 
Montaigne, or a Rousseau. In England 
it was never omnipotent, and now scarce- 
ly exists in any degree—in America not 
at all. For this reason—that is, because 
so much more stress is laid upon man 
ner than upon matter—French literature, 
even in so great a thinker as Renan, has 
been immeshed in dilettantism. It was 
not so in Athens as in those who have 
patterned their work after Hellenic mod- 
els, keeping and refining upon the form 
with no inbreathing of the aspiring Hel- 
lenie spirit. 

We cannot afford to forget that psy- 
echical excellence which distinguished 
Hellenic genius even more than beauty 
of external form. It is more Hellenic 
to think than to strive after ssthetic 
elegances. With Plato the theme was 
more than the style of expression, and 
it was Plato whom the Renaissance es- 
pecially brought to the front. The 
obstinate adherence to classic traditions 
did much to arrest psychical develop- 
ment in southern Europe, just as the 
greater freedom and spontaneity of the 
Elizabethan writers did much to advance 
that development in England; and for 
the later English literature it was a 
distinct advantage that in that country 
there never was an institution correspond- 
































ing to the French Academy. The vivid 
sense of form is lost in excessive for- 
mulation. In the nice adjustments of a 
conventional order the creative imagina- 
tion is in abeyance, giving place to fash- 


ion and fixed habit. Language itself 
is at first a creation; when the living 
flame of the tongue is quenched, the 


glowing fusion erystallizes into the fixed 
forms cherished by scholiasts and gram- 


marians, and thought is congealed into 
logicalities. Life then becomes super- 
ficial, and the hard surface of it takes 


a fine polish which is brief in its dura- 


tion, soon disclosing fragility in the 
structure, which waits for a new cur- 
rent of flame to fuse its very dust and 
give it new and living forms. Thus 
it was when, after Pope, the thoughts 
of Englishmen went back of Milton to 


Spenser and even to Dante, who had been 


ignored by Addison and Voltaire. It 
was then, too, that Shakespeare really 
came into his inheritance—the recognized 
forerunner of the new Humanities, of 
which he would have also been recog- 
nized as preeminently the master but 
for his inevitable fealty to the aristo- 
cratic suzerainty still dominant in the 


highest order of literature. 


The old principle demanding the art- 
from his work 
pecially applicable to objective art. What 
could the Ictinus have to do 
with his shaping of a frieze? The high 
Greek Tragedy still more 
effectively excluded the individuality of 


its Yet 


ist’s detachment was es- 
mood of 


tension of a 


the audience found 


creator. re- 
lief in the freer phantasies of Aris- 
tophanes. Medieval art found ready 
relief in its own quaintness and gro- 


tesquerie. Dante, in his most objective 
portraiture, is his 
mood and temperament and by his view 
of life. Modern literature pro- 
gressed along the lines of increasing in- 
dividualism, admitting more 
the subjective note. 


dominated by own 


has 


and more 

The academic critic has all along com- 
plained of this growing tendency 
ward relaxation which notably has char- 
acterized literature—the English more 
than any other—for a century and a half, 
the period of prose development. But 
such criticism is so opposed to the nat- 
ural course of evolution that it has been 


to- 
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compelled to surrender its strongholds 
after another. Its central 
was unbastioned by the decline of ob- 
jective art itself, including such poetry 


one fortress 


as belonged to that order of art. Then 
for a time academicism seemed to hold 
its own in the classic type of prose 


that of such writers as Addison, Shaftes- 
bury, and Bolingbroke—but and 
more the theme asserted its importance 


more 


and the individual view was emphasized. 
Che Fielding and 
Richardson, in its superficial drama of 
English life and in 
refinements, 


elegant fiction of 


its literary graces 
and and the stately rhetoric 
of Burke and Sheridan, along with the 
latter’s brilliant 
the 


comedies, seemed to 


sustain traditional type, which was 


nevertheless at the same time suffering 
deformation in the realism of De Foe 
and the erratic humors of Swift and 
Smollet and Sterne, and which was soon 
to be utterly broken in pieces by the 
flood - tide of romanticism Byron in 
poetry, and Seott in prose, riding the 
topmest wave. It was in poetry, which 


aseendent—in 
Shelley, and 
the individual and subjec- 


the 
Coleridge, 


was again in 
Wordsworth, 
Keats—that 


Gray, 


tive strain had its way most prevailing- 
ly, while the romances of Scott 
the 
respecting the classic 


main- 
tained though 


of 


objective spectacle, 


slightly form 
expression. 

In English literature, from the begin- 
ning of the Victorian era and including 
the American, not only have the principal 
achievements been in prose, but in this 
prose, outside of oratory, there are few 
writers who attempted to 


have even 


preserve the classic mould. Suggestions 
of it there may be in the critical essays 
of Matthew Arnold and in the dramatic 
method of Thomas Hardy’s later fiction, 
but even in these writers, both of whom 
are intensely modern, the individual spirit 
is supreme. Arnold is nearer to Words- 
worth than to Plato, and Hardy’s at- 
titude toward Nature and humanity was 
impossible at any epoch earlier than his 


own, even the Elizabethan; it borrows 
nothing from the pose of older masters. 
Of course we are here considering 


only such recent writing as belongs to 
an enduring 
mortal, in 


literature—such as is im- 
least, 


represents 


because in 
the spirit 


essence at 
best 


time it 


its 
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which has been working from the begin- 
ning in English literature, and which 
predetermined what is now so manifest 
in the new Humanities. 

So, inevitably there is a new art and 
a new criticism, both free from tradi- 
tional canons. Allegiance to the Hu- 
manities is imperative, the allegiance to 
their spirit of the individual spirit; but 
in procedure the imagination is free in 
its creation and creative interpretation, 
bound by no precedent, following no 
prescribed pattern. Our culture involves 
discipline also, as ardent and as severe 
as that of the academic, and far more 
varied. In these respects we are in the 
same position as the Hellenes themselves, 
who, in the things of the mind, were as 
free as we are, and made their own 
eanons. But psychically, as astronom- 
ically, we have found a new centre. Our 
things of the mind are not seen as pro- 
jected outside of us, but as comprehended 
within us. By this return movement 
we have completed the Hellenic cycle. 

This psychical evolution is not Eng- 
lish alone; it has affected the Conti- 
nental literatures as well, it may be, 
during the last generation, more pro- 
foundly. There is more serious imag- 
inative writing in France to-day than in 
Englend. If we were to select outside 
of fiction the contemporary writer most 
representative of the new order, it would 
be Maeterlinck, for thought itself and 
for its artistic expression. His recent 
essay on immortality, placed side by 
side with Plato’s “ Phzdo,” very happily 
illustrates what we have said of this 
modern completion, by the subjective 
method, of the Hellenie thought, which 
was arrested in objective contemplation. 
Plato rested on a symbol, and often in 
his Dialogues leaned upon a myth. In 
this essay, Maeterlinck not only dis- 
misses every conventional symbol, but 
relentlessly divests the individual soul 
of its last vestige of arrayment, that 
which, in all previous arguments on the 
subject, has been tenaciously retained— 
the limited egoistie consciousness—and 
by losing that, finds it again in some 
larger world, free from the familiar 
limitation and with wunrevealed, un- 
dreamed-of possibilities. 

The most important relation of genius 
is that to psychical consciousness, from 








the early awakening of this conscious- 
ness in the Ionic Greek to its latest de- 
velopment. Thinking is the most dis- 
tinctive of human achievements. The 
notional: process, whereby reality is lost 
in the empty concept, is only the prepara- 
tion for that process by which reality 
is restored, lifted up again into real 
significance. According to our imag- 
inative coordination of meanings the 
universe is illuminated, is seen as a har- 
mony. The poet is a seer because of 
this vision. The novelist declines upon 
a low range if he is not an interpreter of 
the manifold human dream. It is the 
significance of his interpretation—its ap- 
peal to intellectual sensibility—that is 
its distinction. Left in the region of 
inarticulate emotion, the procedure is 
blind and inert, in a world with but 
one firmament. 

Intention and appreciation belong to 
the world of the intellect—of the intel- 
lect not merely as able to reach formal 
concepts, but as a power of realization, 
having a feeling of its own, creating 
the content and meaning of life and of 
literature. The highest term for this 
psychical power is the creative faculty 
and sensibility constituting Imagination. 
To the exercise and culture of this 
power art is incidental. The individual 
differentiation gives the individual style. 

The general culture which to-day lies 
within the range of possibility for every 
American youth—even it does not 
include a classical education—is a suf- 
ficient equipment for the writer of imag- 
inative literature, with reference to the 
present aims of that literature, both as 
to substance and as to style. But woe 
to the writer who does not think, or to 
whom thought does not mean something 
beyond logie, something not merely sen- 
sibly but significantly real, interpene- 
trating impression, passion, and action! 

This kind of thought takes spon- 
taneously its own form in the writer’s 
expression. What we call his art grows 
out of his intimate sense of things, 
taking shape and color and harmony— 
each word as well as the whole style 
leaning to the comprehending thought. 
This realization is held within the limits 
of subjective «esthetic as in the modern 
art of music, whose development has been 
concurrent with that of modern prose. 
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The Throne 


BY CHARLES 


OHN SHAGBERRY was worth only a 

few paltry thousands when Mrs. Shag 

berry surprised him on one of his 

birthdays by leading him into the 
parlor and revealing to his delighted and 
astonished eyes the four crayon portraits, 
hanging all in a row above the mantelpiece, 
his own just over the glass ease of stuffed 
birds, that of the wife by his side above the 
Rogers Group, and those of the two little 
Shagberrys on the ends. In the course of 
time he acquired ten or fifteen millions; but 
as art had nothing to do with dollars in 
John Shagberry’s opinion, he was resentful 
when the directors of the Grand Gallery of 
Fine and Useful Arts in the town of Crank- 
ton voted, four to three, 
not to accept his gift of a 
million dollars and _ the 
family collection of crayon 
portraits because of the 
condition that the pictures 
should be hung in the main 
hall and kept together for 
all time. 

That was the only condi 
tion. Shagberry placed no 
restrictions on the use of 
the million. The directors 
were at liberty to buy 
mummies or chromos, rare 
postage-stamp plates or old 
tidies or oil-paintings. 
They could use the princi 
pal or interest or both as 
soon as they liked and in 
any way they liked. But 
they must hang the por- 
traits. Still, four of those 
seven directors were stub- 
born in spite of all that. 
And John Shagberry failed 
to understand 

He had made his money 
partly by knowing his 
limitations and by hiring 
experts to attend to things 
hat were beyond him. He 
knew that he was no match 
for an art crowd that was 
obstinate, so he sent for an 
acquaintance who knew all 
about museum folks and 
their ways. 

‘I want you to tell me, 
he said to this expert, 


“how I can make those ALL 


Vou 
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trustees accept a million dollars from me, 
hang my family portraits in their darn 
museum, and apologize to me for not tak 
ing the gift when it was first offered. I 
don’t care how much the job costs nor how 
long it takes.” ; 

The expert took a day to ponder the mat- 
ter, and then returned to Crankton with a 
scheme for persuading the directors. Shag- 
berry approved all the details and did 
everything requested, even buying the local 
newspaper for his agent and then going 
abroad to leave the expert a clear field. 

Before his ship had got out of the reach 
of the wireless there had been no less than 
three editorials in his newly acquired paper 
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condemning his bad taste and lack of true 
culture as demonstrated by his lumbering 
a million-dollar offer with four impossible 
serawls. 

The real purpose of these leaders was, not 
to condemn Shagberry, but to praise the 
trustees for their fine discrimination, and 
by this insidious method the new editor 
won the hearts and subscriptions of the 
entire museum board, so of course none of 
them missed the important news from Cairo 
which was printed, first column, front page, 
about a month after the publication of the 
personal item to the effect that John Shag- 
berry had gone abroad. This told of won- 
derful archeological discoveries made near 
the head waters of the river Icrig by a 
party of excavators working under the direc- 
tion of an American capitalist. 

Among the records unearthed and partly 
classified,” said the despatch, “are those of 
the Pedia Dynasty down to the time of 
Ura-Zym, who was probably the last king 
of that line. By far the most remarkable 
of the relics is the very throne of carved 
stone that Ura-Zym occupied, and which, 
probably, had been used by his long line 
of predecessors from the days of Ab-Ano. 
This seat of ancient royalty is in a wonder- 
ful state of preservation, and with the 
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restoration of one arm, 
fragments of which were 
found beside it, the throne 
will be practically intact. 
And the story of the 
dynasty is told with strik- 
ing lucidity by the carved 
inscriptions upon every por- 
tion of the relic. The 
record as now discovered 
is quite complete save for 
that portion relating to the 
lives and achievements of 
Fal-Fyz and Gou- Hyp, 
whose records were on the 
broken arm, some pieces of 
which have been deciphered. 

“That the line of de 
scent was through sons has 
been established beyond all 
question by the writings 
and pictures on the vals 
and icliths, great numbers 
of which have been found 
in the temples. Some of 
these, the vals, tell of the 
customs of the people; the 
icliths are devoted for the 
most part to the affairs of 
the ruling classes, especially 
the kings, and they furnish 
ample corroboration of the 
more condensed records on 
the ancient throne. 

“ By these different 
sources the royal genealogy 
is shown practically in its 
entirety. The only con- 
fusion is in the periods of 
contests between real heirs 
and pretenders to the 
throne, as in the case of Tad-Zyt and Ura- 
Zym, sons of Sib-Szo, who succeeded Pru- 
Ros, the son of Phy-Pro, who was the son 
of Mot-Orm of the House of Lei-Llu. 

“The long wars of Mot-Orm and Men- 
Moa, the hostile sons of Loo-Mem, ‘ The 
Thoughtful,’ drew the whole country into 
turmoil, and the advance in learning was, 
for the time being, materially hampered. 
The icliths of the period tell little but the 
stories of battle and intrigue.” 

The foregoing was read with professional 
interest by all the directors of the Crank- 
ton Museum. They caused it to be posted 
on the bulletin-board in the vestibule and 
reprinted it in Museum Notes. But their 
interest became much more than _profes- 
sional when, a few days later, they read in 
the Mirror that the American capitalist 
who had financed the Icrig archeological 
work was none other than John Shagberry, 
who had gone abroad to see for himself 
what his scholars had accomplished. The 
most imaginative of the directors of the 
Crankton Museum began to have wild hopes 
which they dared not reveal to their col- 
leagues. One did say, sheepishly, that per- 
haps, after all, it would have done art no 
real harm to have accepted the crayon 
portraits of the Shagberry family. 
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In the course of a few weeks the great 
patron of art and archeology came back 
to America. 

On the day following that home-coming 
the Mirror had another story on the Icrig 
matter in the form of an official statement 
by the directors of the museum, who took 
this means of informing the public that the 
Hon. John Shagberry had offered to the 
Grand Gallery of Fine and Useful Arts of 
the town of Crankton the priceless throne of 
Ura-Zym, and that they had accepted. 

The whole town woke up. All the local 
ministers preached about the wonders of 
ancient civilization. The _ school-teachers 
told the children that their children would 
have geographies containing maps with the 


river Icrig on them, its course as clearly 
defined as that of the Nile. And the 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle added a Ura-Zym 


evening to its literary programme for the 
winter. 

Engraved invitations for the unveiling at 
the museum were sent to all the digni 
taries of the town and near-by villages, and 
the Mirror was full of advance notices and 
bits of useful information on Icrig history 
up to the very afternoon of the great function. 
There was but one session at school that 
day at the request of the directors, and all 
the pupils went to the museum in a body 
with their teachers, ready to sing at the 


opening exercises. On the day before, the 
throne, unboxed _ but 


screened by cheesecloth and 
a flag, had been taken to 
the museum and placed on 
the platform in the large 
lecture-room. A second 
package, not so big as a 


throne but bulky enough, 
was sent over from the 


Shagberry place and taken, 
unwrapped, into the di- 
rectors’ private room. 


As soon as this smaller 
bundle was brought into 
the board-room, where the 


directors, at the request of 
Shagberry, had met to 
give him a_ preliminary 
audience, he addressed the 
beneficiaries of his re- 
searches in foreign parts. 


“Tt is unnecessary, gen- 
tlemen,” he said, “to re- 
view at this time the his- 


tory of the recovery of the 
throne of Ura-Zym and its 
formal acceptance by you 
as the directors and trus- 
tees of this grand institu- 
tion. Suffice it to add that 
some, if not all, of you sat 
on that very throne your- 
selves many times before it 
broke down under the rush 


of patronage to the barber 
shop on the main street 
of our old town. As a 


second - hand barber - chair 
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the editor of the Mirror, which, by the way, 
has been my personal art organ, so to speak, 


for some time, bought it for a song. With 
true archeological appreciation of a ruin 
he pulled off the broken right arm alto- 
gether and covered the remains with a 
thick coating of artificial stone, in which 
before it hardened, he cut many curious 


marks and figures. 

“That, gentlemen, is the brief story of 
the throne of the Pedia kings. If you will 
but glance at the index letters on the backs 
of the volumes in any set of reliable encyclo- 
pedia you will find the names of those 
monarchs stamped in letters of gilt. I 
can give you no information as to the 
source or mouth of the Icrig, and I know 
nothing about the vals and the icliths. 

“ But, gentlemen, the hour for the un- 
veiling is at hand, and no doubt the large 


and distinguished audience in the other 
room is getting impatient for the intel- 
lectual treat that you have in store for 
it. Although the Governor of the State 


is not present, two colonels of his staff, in 
full uniform, are here to the 
sion as his representatives. They are sit- 
ting on the platform directly back of the 
Mayor and the members of the Town Coun- 
cil. And as I 


rrace CA- 
grace occa 


came through the hall I 
noticed also that ail of the local clergy 
are sitting together in harmony; and the 


school committee is there, and the teachers 
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hastily rereading the most ancient of the 
incient histories that they could find as a 
final preparation for what they are about 
to see and hear. And the leading physic jians 
ind merchants are there with their families. 
Our local militia company, in white gloves 
and with arms present, is lined up at the 
back of the hall; a detail of that company 
surrounds the barber’s chair—I should say 
the throne of Ura-Zym—with fixed bayonets 
as a guard of honor. To the right of that 
throne are eight vacant chairs, reserved for 
vou and for me. I am sure, gentlemen, 
that we cannot adjourn this function and 
disappoint so many worthy people who will 
ask sO many questions. 

“Rest assured, my friends, that, under 
certain conditions, I shall never divulge the 
secret which I have just entrusted to your 
keeping. Under those conditions, which I 
am about to mention, we will consider this 
as an executive session, the proceedings of 
which shall be forever sacredly guarded 
from publicity. The barber doesn’t know. 
Not even the Mirror shall have a word of 
this unless— 

‘But now as to the conditions of silence, 
gentlemen. I have here in this large pack- 
age four excellent crayon portraits of myself, 
my wife, and our two children, who have 
grown up a credit to their parents and to 
the town. You have all heard of these por- 
traits before; some of you have seen them. 

‘I now offer them to you a second time. 
T ask you to make their formal acceptance 
a part of the exercises that are about to be 
held in the other room. Let me add that 
the pictures are absolutely authentic. They 
are not heavy, so as we march in to take 
our seats on the platform four of you can 
carry them very handily, one apiece. There 
is no time to spare. Even now I can hear 
the school -children’s chorus singing ‘Oh 
Babylon, Old Babylon,’ which, I see, is the 
opening song on the programme, 


“T don’t want to have to tell those trust- 
ing teachers to stop looking for the Icrig, 
and I don’t want to embarrass our esteemed 
militia captain by telling him to withdraw 
his guard of honor from Peter Jones’s old 
barber-chair. Gentlemen, what is your 
verdict on the portraits?” , 

“And the million?” weakly gasped the 
first director to partially recover himself. 

“Oh, the million,” replied John Shag 
berry, “I have otherwise disposed of. No- 
body will be able to accuse you of sor- 
did motives. But, gentlemen, they are sing 
ing the last stanza of ‘Oh Babylon, Old 
Babylon!’ ” : 

“Yes,” hoarsely whispered the chairman 
of the board. Two more had the strength 
to say “yes”; the others nodded it. 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” remarked John 
Shagberry, cheerily, as he quickly removed 
the wrappings from the portraits. And 
then four of the members picked up their 
burdens and slinked in to the platform be- 
hind their colleagues. 


Beyond Dreams of Avarice 


IiAT wealth is one of the most compara- 

tive of terms, those in moderate cir- 
cumstances often being considered “ rich” 
by persons of less means, was shown by an 
old colored “mammy.” She had been doing 
the laundry work of a certain family for 
quite a while, but, deciding to leave the 
neighborhood, had come to tell them that 
she would no longer be able to perform 
these duties. The lady of the house, wish- 
ing to secure another good washerwoman, 
inquired of the faithful “mammy” as to 
the reliability of another colored woman. 

‘Law, Missus,” replied the old darky, 
“dat woman doan’ do no washin’; she’s 
rich, she is. She’s got a door-bell to her 
house!” 

















Frencu Poop.e. “ What luck did you have at the last exhibition?” 
Fiurry. “J was placed on the skye-line as usual!’ 
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View-points 


Mr. Monk. “I been studying up about the 
Missing Link.” 

Mrs. MonkK. “ Yow’re more like ly to find it 
if you use a looking-glass.” 


Afterthoughts 
Whenas in silks my Julia goes —Herrick 


HENAS in silks my Julia goes, 
In lace and satin furbelows, 
In frills and furs, and gorgeous gown 
By modistes of world-wide renown, 
The woe, the yearnings, and the tears 
That in my heart from yesteryears 
Remained, for that she jilted me, 
All, all depart and leave me free. 


Whenas in auto rushing swift 

My Julia doth the dust-cloud lift, 
And speeds her up the avenue 

Like streak of deep cerulean hue; 
Before—the Park of wondrous sheen; 
Behind—a trail of Gasoline: 

My heart no longer doth repine 
Because my Julia is not mine. 


Whenas at opera Julia sits 
Surrounded by Manhattan’s wits, 

There in her box on Monday nights 
Scintillant ’mid the gems and lights, 

Her fair locks flashed with jewels rare, 
Pearls round her neck past all compare, 
My prayers of thanks I humbly say 

That Julia turned from me 


vay. 


For though I loved my Julia much, 

And thirsted for love’s tender touch: 
And though one soft glance of her eyes 
I deemed life’s richest, rarest prize ; 
And though for Julia’s beauteous smile 
I’d once have travelled many a mile, 
*Twould be the bitterest of pills 

To have to pay my Julia’s bills! 

JOUN 


KENDRICK BANGS. 
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What She Used it For 
At a certain hotel in the Northwest a 
we 


man came down from up-stairs and 

asked the clerk if she could get a glass 
of water. 

“ Why, certainly, madam,” said he, filling 
up a glass for her. 

Two minutes later she was back 

‘I don’t like to trouble you,” she said, 
“but could I get another glass of wate 

“No trouble at all, madam,” said the 
clerk, handing her another glass. 

In about two minutes she appeared again. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the affable 
clerk; “but may I inquire what you are 
doing with so much water.” 

‘I know you will just scream when | 
tell you,” said the woman; “I’m trying to 
put out a fire in my room!” 


Accommodating 

PEAKING of accommodating hotef 
clerks,’ remarked a _ traveller, “ the 
best I ever saw was in a certain Maine town. 
I reached the hotel late in the evening 
Just before I retired | heard a scampering 
under the bed, and saw a couple of large rats 
just escaping. | complained at the office. 
The clerk was as serene as a summer breeze. 
“*T'll fix that all right, sir,’ he said. 
‘Front! Take upa cat to Room 23 at once.’ ” 














The Tur key 


|= turkey is a dainty bird 


So well brought up, and neat; 


And turkeys never have been heard 


To 


gobble as they eat. 
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For the Lambs 
GENTLEMAN from Philadelphia was 


recently the guest of an old college 
chum who for many years had been rector 
of a little church in Southwest Virginia. 
In the employ of the family was a genuine 
old-time “Tuckahoe darky,” whose polite 
manners and quaint replies made quite an 
impression on the Philadelphian. 

The morning after his arrival the visitor 
was standing on the front porch, when a 
wagon containing several bales of hay came 
up, and the driver, by mistake, pitched a 
bale into the churchyard instead of the yard 
of the rectory. The Philadelphian’s sense 
of humor was touched, and turning to the 
old negro, he asked, “ Uncle William, why is 
that bale of hay left in the churchyard?” 

Uncle William scraped one foot, bowed, 
and replied, “ Boss, dat’s fo’ Mars John to 
feed de flock wif!” 


More than King 


Some years ago a teacher, giving her 
children a lesson in English history, 
asked them what the Prince of Wales would 
be if the Queen, Victoria, would die. 

“He would be an orphan,” piped a little 
voice from the back of the room. 
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Nothing in It 


TEACHER in a certain prominent school 

was giving a lesson on the circulation 
of the blood. Trying to make the matter 
clearer, he said: 

“ Now, boys, if I stood on my head, the 
blood, as you know, would run into it, and 
| should turn red in the face!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the boys. 

* Now,” continued the instructor, “ what | 
want to know is this: How is it that 
while I am standing upright in the ordinary 
position that the blood doesn’t run_ into 
mv feet?” 

And a little fellow shouted, “ Why, sir, 
because yer feet ain’t empty.” 


Sold 
HEY tell this story on a well-known ex- 
Governor of Missouri. The Governor 


was at a certain hotel in Kansas City for a 
week, and became known as a liberal tipper. 
About the fifth day of his stay he noticed 
that his waiter had been replaced by an- 
other man. Looking around, he saw his old 
waiter at another table, very busily wait- 
ing on a crowd of people. The Governor 
eyed him with dissatisfaction for several 
minutes, then beckoned to the new waiter. 
“ What’s the matter?” he 

queried. “ Why isn’t Jim 
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Do you think this picture 








Looks very much like a cat ? 


I tried to paint my puppy once; I 
But he ate up a cake of blue. sequins ovemmng prayer. 


waiting on me? Tell ’em 
to send him back here.” 

The darky’s mouth 
opened in a wide grin. 
* "Deed, boss, ah kain’t do 
dat. You see, sah, hit’s 
dis way. Ah lent Jim five 
dollars on you las’ night in 
a crap game, an’ he done 
los’ it. You b’longs to me 
now, sah!” 


His Prayer 


IVE-YEAR-OLD Elmer 

has a small sister who 
has recently been seriously 
ill with pneumonia. After 
days of anxious watching, 
the nurse joyfully an- 
nounced to the family, 
“Sarah has normal tem- 


perature to-day.” Again 

I’m going to give it to Grandma ; and ae ee > 
‘ great rele and delight 

And she'll be pleased with that. of the family, she had the 


same word to give. Soon 
afterward Elmer saw fit to 
make an addendum to his 


He prayed, “God bless 


He wagged his ta#l and tried to say, mother, father, grand- 
“TI can paint puppies too.” 


mother, and grandfather, 
and give them all normal 








temperatures.” 
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Prudent 
UR little donkey hangs his head 

And stands there in the 

He acts if he *most 

Now his 





sun; 
dead 


that 


were 


work is done. 


Pity 
It he 
To pull the pony-cart and all; 

And knowing zactly how he feels, 
I keep away from his back heels! 


seems to me is too small 





BY R. K. MU 


| gages an unconsidered thing, 
Whose praise no poet deigns to sing, 


Such virtues unto you belong 





That you should be enshrined in song. 


Without 
Explode beneath the old tin-pan, 
Nor 

Until 


you not a cracker can 


can a pin-wheel whirl and whizz 


you light its end of biz. 


No rocket e’er can reach the sky 
Until you give it wings to fly, 
Nor Wash. horseback 
To glad the patriotic heart. 


ean G. on start 





Punk 


NKITTRICK 


Although on Independence-day 


No noise you make, but burn away, 


While banners blow and wild bells clang, 


You are the thing behind the bang. 


Oh, may your light burn well and long 
To keep up liberty’s dingdong, 

For all the fun is up the spout 

When you, oh, potent punk, go out. 


Though humble is the réle you play, 
Your counterpart we see each day 
In modest folk who touch the spark 


Unto the gun that hits the mark. 
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) Mrs. Hippo. “ Yes, since my husband was taken, I am but a shadow of my former self.” 
























little noises after dark, 
But just refrain from any fuss 
Until I'm sure they're dangerous. 
This would be easier, I've felt. 


If noises could be seen or smelt. 


y She’s very wise, I have no doubt, 
: And plans ahead what she’s about, 
i Yet after eating, every day 
She throws her nicest bones away. 
If she were really less obtuse 


She'd bury them for future use. 


Is not so much a fault like that, 
Nor yet her fondness for the cat, 
But on our pleasant country strolls 


Her dull indifference to holes! 


BY BURGES 


~~ ‘S taught me that I mustn’t bark 
\t 


But that which makes me doubt the 


Those higher powers that humans boast, 
I 


h Remarks from the Pup 


JOHNSON 


Ah me, what treasures might be found 
In holes that lead to underground! 
However vague or small one is 

It sends me into eestasies. 

While she, alas! stands by to scoff, 


Or meanly comes to call me off. 


© if I once had time to spend ' 


To reach a hole’s extremest end, 

I'd grab it fast, without a doubt, 
And promptly pull it inside out; 
Then drag it home with all my power 


To chew on in a leisure hour. 


Of all the mistresses there are, 

Mine is the loveliest by far— 2 
Fain would I wag myself apart 

If I could thus reveal my heart. 

But on some things, I must conclude, 

Mine is the saner attitude. 











PICTURES FROM THACKERAY—“BEATRIX AND ESMOND” 


Painted for Harper's Magazine by Howard Pyle 





